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Editorial  Notes 

The  untimely  death  of  President  Harding  while  engaged  in  the 
service  of  his  country  has  tended  to  "discover"  him  to  many  persons 
who  previously  found  little  worth  while  in  him.  Among  his  most 
frequently  mentioned  traits  of  worth  are:  (1)  his  love  of  simplicity, 
(2)  his  willingness  to  put  others  ahead  of  himself,  (3)  his  love  of 
the  normal  and  abhorrence  of  the  spectacular  and  faddish,  and  (4) 
his  earnest  desire  for  world  peace.  In  the  long  run  he  will  prob- 
ably be  known  best  by  the  Conference  on  the  Limitation  of  Arma- 
ments which  he  called  and  at  which  he  said:  "We  meet  for  a  service 
to  mankind,"  and  again,  "We  only  wish  to  do  with  you  that  finer, 
nobler  thing  which  no  nation  can  do  alone.  We  wish  to  sit  with  you 
at  the  table  of  international  understanding  and  good  will.  In  good 
conscience  we  are  eager  to  meet  you  frankly  and  invite  and  offer  cc^- 
operation." 
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President  Harding's  strong  support  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend- 
ment and  the  Volstead  Act,  including  charges  of  "nullification"  of 
the  Constitution  against  New  York  state  and  her  socially  near-sighted 
governor  has  given  the  believers  in  prohibition  a  new  courage. 

Henry  Ford's  statement  that  the  Army  and  Navy  might  be  put 
to  work  in  "stamping  out  the  bootlegger"  instead  of  being  kept  in 
"what  is  regarded  as  luxurious  ease"  might  be  taken  seriously  were 
it  not  that  the  "army  cannot  interfere  in  civil  aifairs  unless  a  state 
of  martial  law  has  been  declared." 

The  suggestion  that  a  woman  should  be  appointed  to  the  Supreme 
Court  appears  to  be  sound.  An  increasing  number  of  cases  are  com- 
ing before  that  body  for  settlement  in  which  the  interests  of  women 
are  paramount.  Women  are  becoming  lawyers  and  are  securing  ju- 
dicial experience  in  increasing  numbers.  Moreover,  outstanding 
women  are  available  for  appointment  to  the*  Supreme  Bench. 

In  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  abolish 
the  unchristian  and  inhuman  twelve-hour  day  we  see  the  influence  of 
a  determined  public  opinion.  The  announcement  that  economic  con- 
siderations made  it  practically  impossible  to  change  to  the  shorter 
day  met  with  no  favor  in  any  quarter.  The  attempts  to  discredit 
the  Report  of  the  Inter-Church  World  movement  only  increased  the 
bombardment  until  Judge  Gary  gave  way  before  the  pressure. 

Social  work  is  steadily  moving  toward  the  standing  of  a  profes- 
sion. The  executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  Training  Schools 
has  recently  made  an  excellent  report  on  "standards"  for  training 
in  which  four  types  of  preparation  are  urged:  (1)  pre-professional 
courses;  (2)  social  science  courses  in  order  to  give  a  broadly  scien- 
tific basis  for  social  work;  (3)  technical  knowledge  courses;  and 
(4)  technical  training  courses,  consisting  chiefly  of  intensive  field 
work  under  adequate  supervision. 

President  Harding's  plan  to  abolish  the  Departments  of  War  and 
the  Navy  and  to  unite  them  in  a  Department  of  National  Defense  is 
meritorious.  It  shifts  the  national  emphasis  away  from  "making 
war."  The  corollary  plan  was  to  establish  a  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  with  education  being  given  the  first  place,  and  public  health, 
social  service,  and  soldier  rehabilitation  following  in  order.  Thus, 
the  number  of  Secretaries  in  the  President's  Cabinet  would  remain 
the  same  and  an  improved  organization  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government  would  result. 
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World  Notes 

The  reports  from  Italy  indicate  that  Mussolini's  program  of  mili- 
tary organization  and  iron  discipline  in  building  a  strong  nationalism 
is  already  creating  much  dissension  among  its  friends  and  that  the 
political  pendulum  will  soon  swing  toward  a  renaissance  of  democ- 
racy. 

From  Mexico  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  has  written:  "Already  Sonora 
and  Yucatan  are  dry."  He  states  that  anti-alcohol  leagues  are  be- 
ing formed  in  other  parts  of  Mexico  and  reports  the  working-men 
in  Monterey  parading  behind  banners,  such  as:  "We  want  schools 
and  no  saloons." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  July  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  were  the  following  of  far-reaching  import: 
(1)  That  an  international  university  be  established  whose  chief  func- 
tion will  be  the  study  of  inter-racial  questions  and  the  relation  of 
education  to  these  questions;  and  (2)  that  a  universal  library  service 
be  established  to  supply  to  any  nation  upon  request  books,  pamph- 
lets, and  magazines  for  use  in  any  subject. 

After  several  months'  negotiations  at  Lausanne  Turkey  has  come 
out  more  victorious  than  anyone  would  have  prophesied  eight  months 
ago.  The  Turk  is  no  longer  "the  sick  man  of  Europe,"  for  he  has 
recovered  by  the  Lausanne  negotiations  a  healthy  foothold  in  Europe, 
and  the  control  of  the  Dardanelles;  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  no 
guarantees  of  a  homeland  for  Armenia.  In  the  meantime,  the  Allies 
have  parlied  in  mutual  suspicion  and  the  LInited  States  "has  stood 
by  unconcerned  and  inert." 

The  current  rise  of  nationalism  is  bringing  about  a  change  in 
missionary  activities  in  many  lands.  China  does  not  want  an  Amer- 
ican Christianity,  but  a  Chinese  Christianity.  The  cry  of  proselyting 
is  being  raised  far  and  near,  and  many  peoples  are  saying,  Don't 
send  us  missionaries  except  on  our  invitation.  As  a  result  of  the 
new  life  which  has  been  stirring  around  the  world  in  the  form  of 
national  consciousness  each  land  is  asking  to  be  let  alone  in  the  re- 
considering of  its  own  culture.  The  time  is  drawing  near  for  the 
systematic  holding  of  world  conferences  on  religion;  otherwise,  na- 
tional religions  may  bring  about  a  religious  war. 
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Social  unrest  seems  to  be  on  the  increase  in  Spain.  The  tottering 
throne  is  sustained  by  militarism  and  other  autocratic  means  of  keep- 
ing the  masses  in  ignorance  and  fearful.  When  the  social  explosion 
comes  either  an  intolerant  fascistism  or  a  proletariat  dictatorship 
will  probably  be  tried.  It  will  be  only  when  education  has  become 
common  that  democracy  may  be  expected  to  come  into  its  own. 

The  opposition  to  the  World  Court  of  International  Justice  points 
out  that  the  United  States  will  be  discriminated  against  because  the 
Court,  if  the  United  States  enters,  will  be  represented  by  fourteen 
"foreigners"  to  one  American,  and  that  the  European  representa- 
tives will  stand  together  in  matters  involving  Europe  versus  Amer- 
ica. It  is  also  argued  that  the  Court  does  not  prevent  disputes  but 
adjudicates  them  after  they  have  arisen.  It  is  urged  that  it  would 
be  better  if  each  nation  would  try  by  the  conference  method  to  come 
to  open  agreements  and  mutual  understandings,  and  thus  be  able 
to  avoid  many  disputes  altogether. 

The  reasons  for  the  meager  results  obtained  at  the  Pan-American 
Conference  at  Santiago  a  few  months  ago  are  becoming  clear.  Ex- 
cess nationalism  kept  the  chief  Latin-American  republics  in  mistrust 
of  one  another.  The  fear  of  the  growing  material  power  of  the 
United  States  held  Latin  America  as  a  unit  aloof  from  forming  a 
closer  union  with  the  United  States.  The  Italian  and  Spanish  press 
of  Europe  refer  to  the  Conference  as  an  attempt  "to  conquer  Latin 
America  under  the  banner  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine."  "Anglo-Saxon 
Monroeism  was  defeated."  "The  imperial  progress"  of  the  United 
States  caused  her  motives  to  be  questioned  and  prevented  common 
action  by  the  American  nations. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  many  other  countries  the 
farmers  are  raising  agricultural  products  at  a  loss.  A  study  recently 
published  concerning  agricultural  produce  in  England  shows  how 
produce  is  sometimes  handled  by  fifteen  or  more  middlemen  before 
reaching  the  consumer  and  that  gross  profits  as  high  as  344  per  cent 
were  received.  The  distance  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer is  ever  widening  and  the  problems  arising  therefrom  are  be- 
coming of  international  importance.  This  is  only  one  of  many  urgent 
social  and  economic  problems  that  are  developing  simultaneously 
in  many  countries  at  the  present  time,  and  for  which  there  are  as 
yet  no  means  of  working  out  solutions  comprehensively  and  inter- 
nationally. 


WHAT  IS  SOCIALIZATION?^ 

CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD 
Profgssor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri 


Ours  is  a  divided  world.  Races,  nations,  classes,  and 
individuals  are  far  from  being  united  in  the  work  of  life, 
but  are  living  oftentimes  in  isolation,  distrust,  antagonism, 
and  sometimes  in  open  conflict.  Even  within  small  com- 
munities the  gulf  which  separates  the  rich  and  poor,  the 
privileged  and  the  non-privileged,  the  educated  and  the 
ignorant,  is  often  so  great  that  there  is  little  understanding, 
sympathy,  or  effective  cooperation  among  these  different 
elements.  In  the  world  at  large  misunderstanding,  antip- 
athy, and  hostile  conflict  are,  in  general,  only  too  painfully 
evident. 

The  one  indispensable  remedy  for  all  this,  according  to 
the  constructive  psychological  school  of  sociological  think- 
ers, is  the  socialization  of  the  individual — of  all  individ- 
uals. It  is  not  coercive  forms  of  social  control,  or  some 
redistribution  or  reorganization  of  the  material  conditions 
of  life,  according  to  this  school,  which  will  put  an  end  to 
these  divisions  and  conflicts  among  men,  but  the  sociali- 
zation of  individual  character — the  creation  of  socially 
minded  men  and  women.  Thus,  if  we  wish  to  put  an  end 
to  war,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  this  by  any  external 
form  of  organization  among  the  nations  or  by  any  division 
of  the  wealth  and  material  resources  of  the  earth.  No  ex- 
ternal machinery  will  be  anything  more  than  aid.  The 
vital  thing  will  be  the  socialization  of  individual  character 

'  An  extract  from  Chapter  III  of  a  book,  Christianity  and  Social  Science:  A  Chal- 
lenge to  the  Church,  to  be  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company  for  Professor 
EUwood  in  September. 
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with  reference,  not  to  small  groups,  but  to  the  whole  of 
humanity.  Again,  if  we  wish  to  put  an  end  to  divisions 
within  the  nation  and  to  the  threat  of  civil  wars,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  do  this  merely  through  the  recognition  of  the 
interests  of  certain  classes  or  factions.  Only  the  socializa- 
tion of  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  minor  groups  with 
reference  to  the  larger  group,  the  nation  at  large,  will  pre- 
vent the  manifestation  of  group  egoism  on  the  part  of  these 
minor  groups. 

But  what  is  meant  by  the  socialization  of  individual 
character?  And  why  oppose  this  method  to  the  method 
of  social  control  or  external  social  constraint? 

By  socialization  we  mean,  as  Professor  E.  W.  Burgess 
says,  "conscious  and  willing  coordination  by  the  person  of 
his  interests  with  those  of  the  group ;"  or,  as  Professor  Ross 
says,  "the  development  of  the  zd^^-feeling  in  associates,  and 
their  growth  in  capacity  and  will  to  act  together."  Social- 
ization may  be  briefly  defined  as  the  development  of  the 
social  spirit  in  individuals.  The  social  spirit  of  men  may, 
of  course,  be  high  or  low  in  its  ethical  aim;  but  as  it  de- 
velops and  universalizes  itself,  so  as  to  include  all  men, 
it  purifies  itself.  Socialization,  as  it  has  reference  to  larger 
and  larger  groups  of  men,  tends  toward  moralization.  So- 
cialization may  be,  of  course,  with'  reference  to  very  small 
groups,  such  as  the  family,  or  local  community ;  but  sociol- 
ogists generally  use  the  word  as  having  reference  to  very 
large  groups,  especially  to  nations,  civilizations,  and  hu- 
manity. In  general,  the  sociologists  of  the  school  of  which 
we  are  speaking  would  not  recognize  socialization  as  com- 
plete unless  it  led  the  individual  practically  to  identify 
himself  and  his  interests  with  those  of  humanity  as  a  whole. 
Such  socialization  is,  of  course,  a  spiritual  matter.  It  is 
the  psychic  articulation,  or,  as  Comte  would  have  said, 
"the  incorporation,"  of  the  individual  into  the  collective 
life  of  humanity. 
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The  outstanding  trait  of  the  highly  sociahzed  individual 
is  his  sense  of  social  responsibility.  He  not  only  identifies 
himself  with  his  fellow  men,  but  he  holds  himself  respon- 
sible for  their  welfare,  so  far  as  it  lies  within  his  power. 
Social  obligation  is  the  key  to  his  conduct.  He  puts  him- 
self at  the  service  of  his  group.  He  is  socially  conscious. 
He  thinks  not  so  much  of  himself  as  of  his  associates.*  He 
accepts  responsibility  not  simply  for  his  own  welfare,  but 
also  for  their  welfare.  He  is,  in  a  word,  moralized  with 
reference  to  his  group ;  and  hence  if  the  group  be  humanity, 
socialization  and  moralization  in  an  idealistic  sense  will 
coincide.  Socialization  in  its  highest  phases  becomes  a 
process  of  moralization.  All  this  presupposes  the  develop- 
ment of  a  social  sense — a  sense  of  individual  and  collective 
responsibility  within  the  individual.  It  is  a  matter  not  of 
external  constraint,  but  of  conscious  voluntary  choice  on 
the  part  of  the  individual. 

The  socialization  of  individual  character,  then,  is  not 
something  external.  It  involves  the  achievement  of  self- 
control  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  so  that  he  consciously 
and  voluntarily  modifies  his  behavior  and  shapes  his  pur- 
poses to  promote  the  welfare  either  of  humanity  as  a  whole 
or  of  some  smaller  group.  If  the  socialization  of  the  indi- 
vidual has  reference  only  to  the  smaller  groups,  such  so- 
cialization may  lead  to  group  egoism,  and  so  work  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large.  Accord- 
ingly, in  discussing  the  process  of  socialization  I  shall  as- 
sume humanity  as  the  unit  of  our  thinking,  recognizing 
that  while  a  person  may  be  socialized  from  the  standpoint 
of  a  small  group,  he  may  not  be  socialized  with  reference 
to  humanity.    I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  however,  that  if 

*  Compare  the  statement  of  Professor  T.  G.  Scares  ( The  Social  Institutions  and 
Ideals  of  the  Bible,  p.  376) :  "The  true  socialization  of  the  individual  has  taken  place, 
when,  regarding  himself  as  an  end — that  is,  a  being  whose  good  is  worthy  to  be 
sought — he  regards  all  other  persons  also  as  ends,  never  using  anyone  simply  as  a 
means,  and  finds  his  own  welfare  in  the  welfare  of  the  group  to  which  in  any  wise 
he  belongs,  even  the  great  human  group  in  its  entirety." 
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he  is  socialized  with  reference  to  humanity,,  he  will  be  so- 
cialized also  in  the  best  way  for  life  in  smaller  groups. 

It  is  to  such  socialization  of  the  individual  or  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  social  spirit  in  individuals  to  which  so- 
ciologists of  the  constructive  psychological  school  look  for 
the  solution  of  the  great  problems  of  our  civilization  rather 
than  to  mere  external  social  control.  Social  control  de- 
pends upon  constraint  of  the  individual,  while  socializa- 
tion would  place  control  within  the  individual.  Its  aim 
is  personal  character.  Thus  it  would  reconcile  social  con- 
trol and  self-control.  We  might  say  that  socialization  of 
the  individual  expresses  itself  in  social  self-control.  Such 
socialization  of  individual  character  must  reach  not  simply 
the  intelligence  and  the  will,  but  also  the  sentiments  and 
emotions  of  individuals.  It  can  be  accomplished  mani- 
festly only  through  an  educational  process  which  under- 
takes to  modify  the  whole  nature  of  man.  This  socialized 
character  in  individuals  is  the  dynamic  which  the  social 
thinkers  of  the  school  of  which  I  have  spoken  rely  upon  to 
bring  about  enduring  social  order  and  social  progress  in 
our  human  world.  But  the  process  of  socialization  is 
itself  complex  and  will  need  further  analysis.  Socializa- 
tion is  a  blanket  term,  and  until  it  is  analyzed  will  have 
little  meaning. 

The  opposite  of  socialization  is  of  course  voluntary  sep- 
aration and  isolation  of  the  individual  from  all  group  life. 
But  practically  the  opposite  which  we  find  in  human  so- 
ciety is  the  predatory  and  selfish  behavior  of  individuals 
with  reference  to  their  own  groups.  Professor  Giddings 
has  furnished  an  interesting  analysis  of  socialization.  He 
says,  "the  zero  point  of  socialization  is  criminality,  that 
degree  of  departure  from  prevailing  and  approved  behavior 
which  the  community  with  relative  severity  punishes." 
The  unsocialized  individual,  Professor  Giddings  goes  on 
to  specify,  shows  instincts  little  controlled,  his  sympathy 
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deficient  or  narrow  in  range,  he  is  cruel  in  an  unfeeling 
and  brutal  rather  than  in  a  deliberate  way,  his  tastes  low 
and  crude,  his  ideas  are  elementary  and  limited  in  number 
and  range.  The  highly  socialized  individual,  on  the  other 
hand,  Giddings  finds  to  be  dependable  and,  helpful,  mind- 
ful of  the  value  of  social  usage,  but  also  independent  in 
thought,  courageous,  willing  to  experiment,  but  with  full 
responsibility  for  the  results.  His  emotions  are  abundant 
and  varied,  his  beliefs  subject  to  review  and  modification, 
his  ideas  abundant  and  organized ;  he  is  open-minded  but 
insistent  upon  evidence;  judicially  critical  rather  than 
fault-finding ;  inventive  and  creative. 

In  a  further  analysis  Professor  Giddings  finds  that  the 
process  of  socialization  is  a  process  of  growing  conscious- 
ness of  kind,  of  increasing  like-mindedness,  of  increasing 
sympathy  and  understanding  and  of  increasing  friendli- 
ness or  affection  among  the  members  of  a  group.  It  is  this 
process  which  leads  to  cooperation  and  makes  cooperation 
possible,  especially  in  its  higher  forms.  It  is  socialization, 
too,  according  to  Giddings,  which  produces  all  rationally 
conscientious  behavior.  The  socializing  forces —  the  in- 
fluences which  promote  human  fellowship  and  which  lead 
us  to  identify  ourselves  with  our  fellows  and  ultimately 
with  humanity — are,  accordingly,  the  true  constructive 
forces  in  the  building  of  human  society. 

We  may  carry  this  analysis  of  socialization  a  step  fur- 
ther sociologically  by  saying  that  socialization  is  the  par- 
ticipation by  the  individual  in  the  higher  social  values.  It 
is  only  through  participation  in  the  group  consciousness 
that  associates  get  the  w^-feeling  and  develop  capacity  and 
will  to  act  together.  While  at  first  all  this  may  be  on  a 
very  low  plane,  yet  as  the  group  enlarges  from  the  primi- 
tive horde  to  humanity,  and  as  it  comes  to  include  not  only 
the  living  but  those  yet  to  be  born,  social  consciousness  is 
extended,  social  values  universalized,  and  socialization  be- 
comes increasingly  a  process  of  moralization. 
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All  advances  in  human  fellowship  manifestly  depend  up- 
on increasing  socialization.  Human  fellowship  itself — that 
is,  acquaintance,  sympathy,  and  understanding  among  as- 
sociates— is  an  outcome  of  socialization;  and  these  ele- 
ments in  fellowship  react  to  socialize  still  further  the  as- 
sociates. Thus,  "true  sympathy,"  says  Miss  Follett,  "is 
a  sense  of  community.  .  .  .  It  is  a  recognition  of  one- 
ness. ...  It  cannot  be  actualized  until  we  can  think 
and  feel  together."  For  this  reason  Miss  Follet  rightly 
sees  in  the  development  of  the  group  spirit,  or  of  true  so- 
cialization, if  it  is  on  a  humanity-wide  scale,  the  solution 
of  our  problems,  national  and  international.  The  true  fel- 
lowship which  some  day  shall  harmonize  the  relations  of 
classes,  nations,  and  races,  must  come,  in  a  word,  from  the 
promotion  and  widening  of  the  socializing  process. 

A  CIVILIZATION  which  compels  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people 
to  live  in  a  landscape  of  brick  walls,  stone  pavements  and  strips  of 
sky,  can  hardly  in  the  nature  of  things,  hope  to  continue.  Woods, 
The  Neighborhood  in  Nation-Building,  p.  72. 

Each  nation,  the  United  States  not  excepted,  has  made  its  con- 
tribution to  the  welter  of  evil  which  now  comprises  the  Far  Eastern 
Question.  We  shall  do  well  to  drop  for  all  time  the  pose  of  self- 
righteousness  and  injured  innocence  and  penitently  face  the  facts. 
Dennett,  Americans  in  Asia,  p.  viii. 

Christianity  was,  in  a  measure,  like  opium,  being  imposed  upon 
China  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  The  Chinese  were  free  to 
abstain  from  either,  but  they  were  not  free  to  prohibit  them.  No 
candid  friend  of  Christianity  and  the  missionaries;  can  well  shut  his 
eyes  to  these  facts.     Dennett,  Americans  in  Asia,  p.  574. 

Quite  the  reverse  of  us,  in  Mexico  labor  can  qualify  as  100  per 
cent  patriotic,  while  it  is  capital  that  is  suspected  of  internationalism. 
Mexican  labor  is,  indeed,  fiercely  nationalist,  for  the  thing  it  most 
abhors  and  fears  is  the  yoke  of  the  foreign  capitalist.  Ross,  The  So- 
cial Revolution  in  Mexico,  p.  105. 


HOW  CAN  WE  DEMOCRATIZE  SOCIAL  WORK? 

STUART  A.  QUEEN 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kansas 

How  CAN  WE  democratize  social  work?  The  asking  of 
this  question  evokes  three  types  of  responses.  Some  there 
are  who  insist  that  social  work  is  democratic,  and  that 
therefore  this  is  a  useless  question.  Perhaps  these  people 
have  notions  of  democracy  akin  to  the  late  Mr.  Harriman's 
idea  of  cooperation,  viz.,  "to  do  what  I  tell  them  and  do  it 
quick." 

The  opposite  extreme  is  to  be  found  among  those  who 
maintain  that  social  work  not  only  is  undemocratic,  but 
that  by  its  very  nature  it  is  thoroughly  incompatible  with 
democracy.  They  hold  it  to  be  so  bound  up  with  a  sys- 
tem of  social  castes  and  industrial  exploitation  that  the 
only  way  to  democratize  social  work  is  to  abolish  it,  and 
with  it  all  those  social  and  economic  conditions  which  have 
produced  it.  Both  the  radicals  and  the  conservatives  usu- 
ally identify  social  work  with  charity,,  which,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  means  the  offering  of  goods  or  services  with- 
out expectation  of  the  usual  remuneration. 

A  third  position,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
present,  is  that  social  work  has  been  frankly  undemocratic, 
but  a  change  is  taking  place  and  the  future  holds  out  pros- 
pects of  a  democratized  social  work.  This  new  profession 
has  appeared  largely  as  a  by-product  of  charity.  It  devel- 
oped where  class  lines  were  clearly  drawn.  It  has  been  fi- 
nanced and  administered  very  much  in  the  spirit  of  big 
business.  But  for  all  that,  we  see  in  social  work  a  t}pe  of 
skilled  service  which  may  be  utilized  properly  and  to  ad- 
vantage by  a  democratically  organized  society. 
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This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  an  exposition 
of  democracy  or  of  social  work  as  such.  Let  the  para- 
graphs which  follow  indicate  the  sense  in  which  each  of 
these  terms  is  used.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  problem 
of  democratizing  social  work  seems  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  problems  of  democratizing  law,  medicine, 
teaching,  and  all  other  professional  services. 

Now  in  order  that  we  may  not  give  our  imagination  free 
rein,  but  may  harness  it  for  the  task  of  finding  a  solution 
to  our  problem,  let  us  consider  some  things  that  have  been 
happening  in  the  field  of  social  work.  To  be  specific,  let  us 
examine  social  work  in  industry. 

Since  the  work  of  Robert  Owen  at  New  Lanark  in  1800, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  employers  who  rec- 
ognized the  more  obvious  needs  of  their  workers  and  who 
sought  to  do  something  for  them.  They  provided  "model" 
houses,  playgrounds,  reading-rooms,  schools,  day-nurser- 
ies, medical  services,  and  more  recently,  personnel  officers. 
In  all  this  there  has  been  a  great  variety  of  motives,  but 
an  interesting  similarity  of  results.  Sometimes  the  em- 
ployers have  sought  through  their  "welfare  work"  to  im- 
prove discipline,  increase  efficiency  and  quiet  agitation. 
At  other  times  they  have  been  genuine  philanthropists 
who,  not  having  seen  the  vision  of  industrial  democracy, 
honestly  devoted  themselves  to  the  uplift  of  their  work- 
men. 

In  either  case  the  result  has  been  essentially  the  same. 
There  has  been  a  failure  to  develop  initiative,  responsibil- 
ity and  participation  by  the  employees  in  controlling  the 
conditions  under  which  they  live  and  work.  That  this 
failure  is  due  to  no  oversight  on  the  part  of  employers  is 
made  plain  by  the  conventional  business  man's  attitude 
toward  organized  labor. 

The  very  essence  of  employers'  welfare  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  definition  used  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
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of  Labor  Statistics ;  viz.,  "Anything  for  the  comfort  and 
improvement,  intellectual  or  social,  of  the  employees,  over 
and  above  wages  paid,  which  is  not  a  necessity  of  the  in- 
dustry nor  required  by  law."  In  other  words,  it  is  re- 
garded essentially  as  a  gratuity.  It  represents  patronage 
rather  than  cooperation,  and  benevolence  rather  than 
justice. 

But  a  change  has  been  taking  place,  particularly  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  centur)^  The  field  hitherto  occupied 
by  employers'  welfare  work  is  being  occupied  by  other 
activities  which  bid  fair  to  eliminate  the  former  before 
many  decades  have  passed.  First  of  all,  individual  em- 
ployers and  corporations  are  developing  "service  depart- 
ments" which  attend  to  health,  safety,  education,  etc.,  as 
"necessities  of  the  industr}^"  and  for  the  frankly  avowed 
purpose  of  business  success,  with  no  pretence  of  philan- 
thropy. Second,  the  State  is  stepping  in  and  requiring 
many  things  previously  left  to  the  discretion  and  benevo- 
lence of  the  individual  employer  or  corporation.  I  refer 
to  factory  inspection,  minimum  wage,  industrial  accident 
insurance,  child  labor  laws,  etc.  Finally,  and  probably 
most  important,  is  the  independent  organization  of  work- 
ing people  for  their  own  advancement.  I  have  in  mind 
not  merely  the  conventional  activities  of  trade  unions,  but 
such  enterprises  as  the  labor  colleges,  union  health  centers, 
insurance  funds,  credit  unions,  banks,  etc.  I  heard  the 
president  of  a  cigar-makers'  union  bespeak  the  wisdom  of 
his  union  in  employing  a  social  case  worker. 

Now  these  things  are  actually  going  on.  They  are  not 
the  product  of  some  sociologist's  imagination.  They  are 
happening  in  real  life.  What  is  their  significance.?  Do 
they  mean  the  disappearance  of  social  work  from  industry? 
I  think  not.  Rather  do  they  seem  to  indicate  the  probable 
increase  of  real  social  work  in  industry;  but  social  work 
rendered  to  industrial  workers  at  their  own  request  and 
paid  for  by  them. 
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It  would  be  interesting — and  requisite  to  adequate  test- 
ing of  our  thesis — to  see  whether  the  development  of  other 
phases  of  social  work  is  in  the  same  direction.  But  space 
forbids.  Instead,  I  shall  merely  suggest  a  few  sources  of 
data  bearing  on  this  question.  The  trend  of  child  wel- 
fare work  is  well  outlined  by  a  comparison  of  two  docu- 
ments :  the  first  circular  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid 
Society  in  1853  and  Mr.  Thurston's  report  to  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  1918.  The  trends  of  "Amer- 
icanization" are  admirably  set  forth  in  that  series  of  vol- 
umes which  has  grown  out  of  the  studies  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  For  light  on 
family  social  work,  compare  the  report  on  Charity  Organ- 
ization to  the  1893  meeting  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  with  Miss  Richmond's  latest 
book.  For  the  changes  in  neighborhood  and  community 
work,  read  first  Picht's  "Toynbee  Hall  and  the  English 
Settlement  Movement;"  then  read  Dinwiddle's  report  on 
the  Cincinnati  Social  Unit. 

What  clues  have  we  discovered,  which  may  lead  to  the 
democratization  of  social  work.?  The  first  is  that  in  our 
modern  division  of  labor  there  is  need  for  a  type  of  skilled 
service  which  appeared  first  under  the  guise  of  charity. 
The  sources  of  financial  support  should  not  be  permitted 
to  becloud  this  fact.  "As  far  ahead  as  we  can  see  there  will 
be  people  whose  family  relations  will  break  down,  people 
who  do  not  get  on  with  their  fellow  workmen,  people  who 
misunderstand  and  are  misunderstood  by  their  neighbors, 
people  who  need  to  break  with  old  associates  and  to  form 
new  friendships,  and  others  who  too  greatly  subordinate 
the  common  welfare  to  the  gain  of  themselves,  their  fam- 
ilies or  cHques.  To  help  such  folk  find,  revise  or  restore 
their  place  in  society  is  the  distinctive  task  of  the  social 
worker."^ 

'Queen,  Social  Work  in  the  Light  of  History,  p.  322. 
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A  second  suggestion  is  to  have  social  work  supported 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  people  served;  if  not  in  the 
way  we  pay  our  doctor's  bills,  perhaps  in  the  way  we  sup- 
port our  public  school  system.  Steps  have  already  been 
taken  in  this  direction.  We  already  have  numerous  tax- 
supported  social-work  activities.  Our  community  chests 
are  increasing  the  number  of  givers  until  they  reach  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  people  who  receive  incomes  from 
any  source.  In  New  York  social  case  workers  help  to  ad- 
minister industrial  accident  insurance.  Still  another  meth- 
od of  financing  would  be  through  the  organization  of  small, 
homogeneous  and  autonomous  groups,  each  employing 
one  or  more  professional  workers  to  render  the  skilled  ser\^- 
ice  desired  by  the  groups. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  third  clue.  There  must 
be  a  functional  integration  of  professional  groups  with 
the  public  served.  How  can  this  be  effected.?  There  is  no 
easy  answer,  but  we  have  several  suggestions.  The  social 
unit  experiment  in  Cincinnati  is  full  of  hints.  The  self- 
Americanization  of  immigrant  groups  and  the  new  activi- 
ties of  trade  unions  deserve  the  close  attention  of  all  who 
would  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 

All  in  all,  we  seem  justified  in  believing  that  social  work, 
which  arose  under  thoroughly  undemocratic  auspices,  is 
actually  becoming  more  in  harmony  with  the  democratic 
spirit.  But  we  dare  not  be  unduly  optimistic.  We  have 
yet  a  long  way  to  go  before  social  work  is  a  profession, 
practised  by  democratically  organized  groups  of  scientific- 
ally trained  specialists,  whose  skilled  services  are  at  the 
disposal  of  democratically  organized  communities  and 
states. 

A  PERSON  using  social  science  to  solve  social  problems  is  doing  so- 
cial work.    Halbert,  What  Is  Professional  Social  Work?  p.  20. 


GROUP  APPRAISALS  OF  SELECTED  OFFENSES^ 

EVERETT  J.  NELSON 
Tht  University  of  Washington 


It  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  public  appraisal  of  anti- 
social acts  is  little  more  crystallized  than  the  popular  eval- 
uation of  political  policies  and  that  society's,  opinion  is  in 
a  continual  fluctuation  and  change  parallel  to  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  interests.  In  view  of  this  variation  of 
opinion  for  different  groups,  copies  of  the  questionnaire 
set  forth  in  Table  II  were  given  to  the  following  groups 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount  of  such  varia- 
tion between  the  different  groups  and  to  compare  their 
ideas  of  the  seriousness  of  crimes  with  the  judgment  of  the 
courts,  for  the  courts  in  passing  sentence  are  thought  to 
reflect  the  public's  will : 


Table  I 
Groups  Answering  Questionnaire 


GROUP 

Lower  Division  Students 
Upper  Division  Students 
Faculty  Club 
Sunday  School  Class 
Building  Trades  Union 
Laundry  Workers  Union 

TOTALS 

Grand  Total 


MEN 

WOMEN 

115 

144 

42 

86 

26 

59 

27 

269        230 


MIXED 


30 


30 


529 


*  This  study  was  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  R.  D.  McKenzie. 
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The  Lower  Division  Students  are  first  and  second  year 
students  at  the  University  of  Washington ;  the\  Upper  Di- 
vision Students  are  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes.  The 
Facuhy  Club  comprises  some  of  the  men  members  of  the 
University  teaching  force.  The  Sunday  School  Class  is 
the  adult  men's  class  in  the  University  Christian  Church 
and  is  composed  of  ministers,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers, 
business  men,  mechanics,  laborers — in  short,  is  representa- 
tive of  practically  all  groups  of  men.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  about  one-third  of  the  blank  questionnaires  given 
to  this  group  were  spoiled  or  returned  unmarked.  The 
Building  Trades  Union,  comprehending  plumbers,  roofers, 
carpenters,  painters,  laborers,  steam-iitters,  sheet-metal 
workers,  and  like  trades,  appeared  to  be  among  the  most 
cooperating  and  intelligent  of  all  the  groups.  The  Laun- 
dry Workers  Union  membership  includes  both  men  and 
women,  about  equally  divided.  ^  Only  about  one-third  of 
the  blanks  given  out  at  this  meeting  were  filled  in  correctly 
so  that  they  could  be  used  in  computation  of  opinion.  Al- 
though the  labor  union  leaders  were  most  cooperative  and 
aided  the  members  in  understanding  how  to  mark  the 
questionnaire,  a  great  number  of  the  women  were  either 
so  apathetic  or  so  unintelligent  that  they  could  not  prop- 
erly fill  out  the  sheet. 

Each  group's  opinion  as  to  the  seriousness  of  each  crime 
in  relation  to  the  others  was  determined  by  assigning 
weights  to  the  votes  according  to  the  rank,  that  is,  all  first 
places  were  given  a  weight  of  ten,  second  places  a  weight 
of  nine,  thirds,  eight,  and  so  on  down  to  tenth  place  which 
was  weighted  one.  All  weighted  votes  for  each  crime  were 
added  together  and  then  the  crimes  ranked  according  to 
the  total  weight  received  by  each,  the  highest  rank  being 
designated  by  a  figure  1,  and  thus  following  down  to  10 
for  the  lowest  rank  as  per  instructions  in  the  questionnaire. 
Also  the  court  sentences  given  in  these  cases  were  rated 
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Table  II 

Sample  Questionnaire 

Name Occupation 

Please  indicate  which  crimes,  in  your  estimation,  are  more  serious 
or  severe  than  others  by  placing  a  figure  1  in  front  of  the  one  you 
think  is  the  most  serious  of  all,  a  figure  2  in  front  of  the  one  you 
think  the  next  serious,  a  figure  3  before  the  next  one,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  whole  list  of  ten  crimes.  (These  are  actual  cases 
taken  from  police  records.) 

Do  not  7nark  any  two  the  same. 

(A) Man,  aged  19,  entered  a  room  and  stole  a  suit 

of  clothes. 

(B) A  man  found  a  check  for  $190.45  which  some- 
one else  had  lost.  He  forged  an  endorsement 
and  cashed  it. 

(C) Man,  39  years  old,  was  found  with  17  ounces 

of  dope  in  his  possession. 

(D) Man,  aged  30,  had  carnal  knowledge  of  a  12- 
year-old  girl. 

(E)    Man    confessed  to  burglary  of  20    or    more 

residences. 

(F)    Alan  grabbed  lady's  purse  on  Second  Avenue. 

(G) Man  stole  Marmon  car  in  San  Francisco  and 

brought  It  to  Seattle   where   he   was   caught. 

(H)    Man  stole  $2Q  worth  of  copper  wire  from  the 

Milwaukee  Railroad  Co. 

(I)    Man  robbed  a  till  in  Seattle  hotel  of  $90. 

(J) Man  maliciously  composed  and  published  in 

a  newspaper  of  general  circulation  an  article 
stating  that  George  Washington  owned  chat- 
tel and  indentured  slaves,  that  he  was  an  in- 
veterate drinker  and  a  profane  and  blasphe- 
mous man. 

Please  state  here  what  type  of  crime  you  believe  to  be  the  most 
injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  at  the  present  time. 
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according  to  severity.  The  different  rankings  of  all  the 
groups  are  set  forth  in  Table  III,  the  crimes  being  desig- 
nated by  capital  letters,  A  to  J,  inclusive,  as  shown  in  pa- 
rentheses before  each  crime  in  Table  II. 


Table  III 

Rankings  of  the  Crimes 


TririiC 

Court 
Sentence 

Bldg. 
Trades 

Laundry 
Workers 

s.  s. 

Class 

Faculty 
Club 

'Lower 
Division 
Students 

D 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

A 

3 

8 

8 

9 

8 

9 

B 

4 

6 

4 

5 

5 

4 

G 

5 

r 

:> 

6 

6 

4 

5 

J 

6 

9 

7 

4 

10 

7 

F 

7 

4 

5 

7 

7 

8 

C 

8 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

H 

9 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

I 

10 

7 

9 

8 

6 

6 

'rime 

'Upper 
Division 
Students 

Upper 

Division 

Men 

All 
Students 

All 
Men 

All 

\^''omen 

All  groups 
together 

D 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

E 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

A 

9 

8 

9 

9 

10 

9 

B 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

G 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

J 

10 

10 

7 

8 

8 

8 

F 

7 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

C 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

H 

8 

9 

10 

10 

9 

10 

I 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

'  The  separate  rankings  for  Lower  Division  Men  and  for  Lower  Division  Women 
are  the  same  as  for  all  Lower  Division  Students  combined. 

r^   'The  ranking  for  all  Upper  Division  Students  combined  is  the  same  as  for  the 
upper  Division  Women. 
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From  these  rankings  we  find  that  all  groups  were  of  the 
opinion  that  D  (the  sex  crime)  constitutes  the  worst  of- 
fense and  that  all,  except  one,  the  Faculty  Club,  were 
agreed  that  C  (dope  possession)  is  next  in  seriousness.  Ev- 
ery crime,  except  A,  H,  and  I,  were  given  votes  for  all 
ranks,  that  is,  from  one  to  ten ;  and  these  three  exceptions 
were  given  votes  for  all  ranks  except  No.  1.  As  shown 
above,  the  laboring  groups  rated  crime  H  (stealing  from 
the  railroad  company)  as  least  serious.  On  several  of  the 
questionnaires  from  these  groups,  instead  of  assigning  a 
rank  to  both  crimes  H  and  I,  there  was  written  on  the  line, 
"no  crime,"  and  in  one  case,  "good  job,"  which  seem  to 
indicate  that  stealing  from  big  business  enterprises  is  con- 
sidered all  right. 

To  determine  the  agreement  between  the  different 
groups,  all  rankings  were  inter-correlated,  Karl  Pearson's 
method  being  used.  Some  of  the  most  significant  coeffi- 
cients are  here  given.  All  correlations  are  quite  high,,  the 
highest  being  a  perfect  agreement  which  is  between  the 
total  number  of  men  of  all  groups  and  the  total  men  and 
women  of  all  groups  combined.  Among  the  lowest  inter- 
correlations  are  the  following: 


(1)  Building  Trades  Union  with  Faculty 

Club  .71 

(2)  Upper  Division  Students  with  Sunday 

School  Class  .72 

(3)  Building  Trades  Union  with  Sunday 

School  Class  ,77 

(4)  Lower  Division  Students  with  Building 

Trades  Union  .78 


Contrary  to  ordinary  expectation,  the  adult  Sunday  School 
Class,  with  a  coefficient  of  .87  (correlated  with  the  total 
groups   combined),  ranked   the   crimes    most  unlike  the 
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ranking  of  the  total  combined  groups.  As  was  stated 
above,  this  group  contained  such  representative  members 
of  all  groups,  one  would  naturally  presume  that  it  would 
correlate  most  highly  with  the  total  number  of  judges.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  coefficients  are  high  and  as  we 
have  no  other  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason 
for  this  difference  but  we  are  at  least  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  religious  element  is  a  factor  in  the  cause. 

In  comparing  the  coefficients  among  the  women,  it  is 
found  that  the  Lower  Division  Women  Students,  with  a 
coefficient  of  .975,  correlate  most  highly  with  all  the  women 
combined,  while  the  Laundry  Workers  had  the  lowest,  .88. 
The  Lower  Division  Men  Students  show  greatest  agree- 
ment with  the  total  number  of  men  in  all  groups,  the  co- 
efficient being  .988.  The  lowest  men's  group  with  the  total 
men  was  the  Sunday  School  Class  with  an  agreement  of 
.87.  In  comparing  the  rankings  of  the  different  groups  of 
men  with  those  of  the  total  number  of  women,  the  Lower 
Division  Men  correlate  highest  with  a  coefficient  of  .85. 
The  Lower  Division  Women,  with  a  correlation  of  .988, 
shows  the  highest  agreement  of  any  group  of  women  with 
all  the  men.  In  this  respect,  the  Laundry  Workers  held 
the  iov/est  place  with  an  agreement  represented  by  .90. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  correlations  of  the  court 
sentences  with  the  rankings  of  the  different  groups  can- 
not be  taken  as  showing  the  absolute  difference  between 
public  opinion  and  the  court's  reflection  of  public  opinion 
because  of  the  many  circumstances  that  surround  each 
criminal  case  that  could  not  be  presented  in  the  question- 
naire. In  all  cases,  however,  the  police  records  did  not 
show  any  previous  criminal  record  connected  with  the 
perpetrator  of  each  offense.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
inadequacy,  the  coefficients  of  correlation  do  not  give  us 
sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  our  believing  that  there  is 
neither  a  perfect,  a  zero,  nor  a  negative  correlation  between 
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the  courts  and  the  public  at  large,  and  that  the  coefficient 
which  shows  the  relation  of  the  courts  to  popular  senti- 
ment lies  somewhere  between  .30  and  .60.  This  objection 
of  insufficient  particulars  is  practically  eliminated  when 
correlations  between  different  groups  are  computed  be- 
cause each  individual  and  group  had  exactly  the  same  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  base  the  decision.  The  coefficients 
obtaining  between  the  groups  and  court  sentences  are  given 
in  Table  IV. 


Table  IV 

Correlations  of  Groups  with  Court  Sentences 

Coefficient  of  Correlation 


BOTH 

GROUP 

MEN 

WOMEN 

COMBINED 

Lower  Division  Students 

.44 

.44 

.44 

Upper  Division  Students 

.43 

.36 

.36 

All  Students  Combined 

.44 

Faculty  Club 

.49 

Sunday  School  Class 

.42 

Laundry  Workers  Union 

.58 

Building  Trades  Union 

.43 

All  Groups 

.43 

.36 

.43 

From  Table  IV  we  find  that  the  Laundry  Workers  corre- 
late highest  of  all  with  the  court  sentences,  that  the  total 
Upper  Division  Students,  the  Upper  Division  Women  sep- 
arately, and  the  women  of  all  groups  tie  for  the  lowest 
place  in  agreement.  In  all  groups  where  there  is  a  division 
of  the  sexes,  except  with  the  Lower  Division  Students,  the 
men  correlate  higher  with  the  court  sentences  than  do  the 
women.  Highest  among  the  men  is  the  Faculty  Club,  and 
lowest,  the  adult  Sunday  School  Class. 

As  before  stated,  all  crimes,  except  A,  H,  and  I,  were 
given  votes  for  every  rank  of  severit)'.    This  brings  up  the 
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question  of  agreement  on  the  position  to  be  held  by  each 
offense.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  agreement  (or  disa- 
greement), the  coefficients  of  dispersion  (based  on  the  av- 
erage deviation  from  the  arithmetical  average)  for  each 
crime  was  computed  for  the  230  women  and  the  269  men 
separately  (excluding  the  Laundry  Workers,  being  a  mixed 
group)  and  also  for  the  total  number  of  men  and  women 
taken  together,  excluding  none,  the  total  number  being 
529.    Table  V  sets  forth  these  coefficients. 


Table  V 

Coefficients  of  Dispersion 

CRIME 

MEN 

WOMEN                     BOTH 

TOGETHER 

A 

.45 

.48 

.46 

B 

.34 

.27 

.33 

C 

.19 

.17 

.18 

D 

.09 

.09 

09 

E 

.22 

.24 

.22 

F 

.44 

.44 

.45 

G 

.27 

.25 

.24 

H 

.40 

.36 

.40 

I 

.26 

.23 

.27 

J 

.75 

.76 

.76 

Average 

.34 

.33 

.34 

From  the  coefficients  of  dispersion,  we  find  that  the  agree- 
ment of  the  judges  on  the  different  anti-social  acts  is  as 
shown  in  Table  VI. 

Thus,  the  rankings  according  to  dispersion  are  the  same 
for  the  Men,  Women,  and  Both  Together  except  in  the 
three  crimes,  E,  I,  and  G,  and  both  sexes  combined  pro- 
duce a  different  ranking  than  that  of  either  separate.  By 
these  coefficients  we  are  shown  that  people  are  most  agreed 
on  the  sex  crime,  which  fact  is  significant,  for  it  points  out 
that,  in   spite   of  the   taboo   on   discussion  of  such  delin- 
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quencies  and  the  lack  of  inter-communication  of  ideas  on 
them,  public  opinion  is  nevertheless  quite  definitely  crys- 
tallized on  such  sexual  relations.  The  common  agreement 
on  this  delinquency  is  emphatically  brought  out  when  we 
consider  that,  in  all  groups  combined,  this  crime  received 

Table  VI 


Agreement 

oj  Judges 

(From  greatest  to 

least  agreement) 

1 

D 

D 

D 

2 

C 

C 

C 

3 

E 

I 

E 

4 

I 

E 

G 

S 

G 

G 

I 

6 

B 

B 

B 

7 

H 

H 

H 

8 

F 

F 

F 

9 

A 

A 

A 

10 

J 

J 

J 

a  weight  of  4,983  out  of  a  possible  weight  of  5,290.  The 
next  greatest  agreement  is  in  regard  to  dope  traffic.  The 
fact  that  the  dope  crime,  C,  has  been  placed  second  in  se- 
riousness and  is  second  in  agreement  can  very  probably 
be  accounted  for  by  the  great  amount  of  newspaper  pub- 
licity of  the  last  two  years  against  narcotics,  which  pub- 
licity has  attempted  to  give  to  dope  such  a  ruinous  place 
as  to  be  actually  undermining  the  moral,  physical,  and 
mental  young  America.  The  position  of  J — the  George 
Washington  libel  case — as  having  less  agreement  can  per- 
haps be  explained  by  the  fact  that  such  a  type  of  crime,  the 
libeling  of  the  dead,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  called  to 
public  attention  and,  consequently,  has  received  little,  if 
any,  consideration  by  the  people,  resulting  in  no  definitely 
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formed  common  sentiment.  Furthermore,  the  great  dis- 
persion in  J  can,  in  some  degree,  be  assigned  to  the  histor- 
ical knowledge  of  the  judges.  From  the  impression  on  the 
writer  in  presenting  the  questionnaire  at  the  different 
meetings,  he  inferred  that  the  people  divided  themselves 
into  two  quite  distinct  groups  on  this  crime,  those  believing 
the  libel  to  be  true  and  those  believing  it  to  be  false.  More- 
over, this  inference  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  practic- 
ally all  cases  the  votes  on  this  crime  were  concentrated 
close  to  the  two  extremes,  ranks  No.  1  and  10,  with  very 
few  being  cast  for  ranks  No.  6,  7,  and  8. 

In  answer  to  the  question  asking  what  type  of  crime 
one  believes  the  most  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  present  time,  numerous  and  divers  answers 
were  received.  "Dope"  appeared  most  often — in  fact, 
about  as  often  as  all  others  together.  Sex  crimes  held  sec- 
ond place.  Other  answers  were  slander,  burglary,  mur- 
der, bootlegging,  graft,  "war  of  conquest,"  malfeasance  in 
office,  "forced  idleness,"  "labor  without  just  returns,"  po- 
lice and  judicial  graft,  "destructive  criticism  of  God, 
State,  and  Individual,"  mediocracy  (first  being  written 
"democracy"  but  changed). 

Cooperation  is  the  device  which  enables  the  small-holders  of 
Europe  to  keep  their  place  side  by  side  with  the  capitalist  farmers. 
Irvine,  The  Making  of  Europe,  p.  185. 

Social  work  is  the  business  of  producing,  changing  or  adjusting 
social  organization  and  procedure  in  the  interests  of  human  welfare 
according  to  scientific  standards.  Halbert,  What  Is  Professional  So- 
cial Work?  p.  25. 

If  a  board  of  arbitration  finds  that  a  strike  was  lawful,  i.  e.,  a  pro- 
test against  some  wrong  done  or  right  withheld  by  the  employer,  it 
may  order  him  to  pay  the  strikers  all  or  a  part  of  the  wages  they 
have  lost.    Ross,  The  Social  Revolution  in  Mexico,  p.  119. 


APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY  IN  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL 

WORK 

LUCILE  EAVES 

Simmons  College,  Boston 

The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  which  held 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  last  May  in  Washington, 
is  the  greatest  gathering  in  the  world  for  the  exchange  of 
experiences  between  persons  engaged  in  the  application  of 
scientific  knowledge  for  the  betterment  of  human  life. 
There  were  four  thousand  registered  delegates  and  addi- 
tional thousands  attended  the  meetings  as  auditors.  Eng- 
land, France,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Poland,  and  Germany 
were  represented  by  speakers  who  were  guests  of  the  Con- 
ference; and  delegates  were  present  from  Canada,  Japan, 
India,  Mexico,  Denmark,  Persia,  Holland,  Austria,  Tur- 
key and  Nicaragua.  This  broadening  of  the  influence  of  the 
Conference  was  promoted  further  by  the  choice  of  Toronto 
as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  by  the  acceptance  of  plans 
presented  by  Dr.  Rene  Sand  for  the  organization  of  an 
international  conference  of  social  work.  Truly  here  is  the 
beginning  of  a  world-wide  movement  in  applied  sociology. 
An  inductive  study  of  such  a  movement  will  enable  stu- 
dents to  witness  in  process  of  realization  dynamic  sociol- 
ogy, or  conscious  social  evolution. 

Contact  with  active  efforts  to  influence  actual  condi- 
tions has  given  this  Conference  superior  vitality.  It  out- 
grew rapidly  its  parent,  the  American  Social  Science  As- 
sociation ;  and  although  the  American  Sociological  Society 
in  its  initial  meeting  voted  down  a  resolution  expressing 
a  desire  for  close  cooperation  with  older  organizations  of 
persons  engaged  in  social  work,  this  more  academic  group 
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Is  retaining  the  allegiance  of  the  younger  generation  of 
scholars  by  transferring  its  interest  from  the  formula- 
tion of  theories  to  research  in  the  rapidly  expanding  field 
claimed  by  social  workers.  Since  1874  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  National  Conference  have  been  engaged 
in  continuous  efforts  to  discover  causes  and  remedies  for 
social  maladjustments,  to  combat  conditions  which  pro- 
duce crime,  sickness  and  poverty,  and  to  bring  about  read- 
justments which  will  increase  human  welfare  and  happi- 
ness. The  fact  that  these  efforts  have  been  focused  on  in- 
dividuals or  on  local  situations,  and  have  had  but  little 
consciousness  of  significance  in  general  social  evolution, 
increases  rather  than  weakens  their  validity  as  material 
for  inductive  generalizations. 

Considerable  temerity  is  required  in  the  sociologist  who 
ventures  to  formulate  such  generalizations.  Some  of  them 
are  sufficiently  obvious  for  acceptance  without  debate,  but 
others  must  be  regarded  as  tentative,  and  subject  to  revi- 
sion or  more  exact  statement  after  criticism.  They  are 
submitted  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  such  consideration 
by  students  and  teachers  of  sociology. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  Conference  considered  chiefly 
the  extent  of  crime  and  pauperism,  policies  for  the  admin- 
istration' of  public  relief,  the  amount  and  causes  of  crimi- 
nality, and  methods  of  administering  institutions  designed 
for  the  discipline  or  custodial  care  of  persons  who  were 
burdens  or  menaces  to  fellow  members  of  society.  May 
we  claim  that  applied  sociology  begins  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  obligation  of  the  group  to  find  means  of  care  for 
its  individual  members  who  are  incompetents,  misfits,  or 
guilty  of  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  others  ? 

A  better  understanding  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions was  won  during  the  second  decade  of  the  Conference. 
The  development  of  charity  organization  societies  and  of 
social  settlements  brought  to  its  meetings  groups  of  gifted 
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men  and  women  whose  lives  were  devoted  to  efforts  at 
guidance  and  rehabilitation  of  families  whose  members 
found  it  impossible  to  maintain  themselves  in  our  eco- 
nomic system,  and  to  the  gaining  of  a  better  understanding 
of  social  conditions  by  residence  in  and  systematic  study 
of  the  crowded  and  impoverished  sections  of  great  cities. 
Our  second  generalization  is  hardly  debatable:  Applied 
sociology  must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of  actual  social 
conditions.  Some  may  question  the  claim  that  an  active 
or  constructive  approach  to  problems  of  individual  or 
community  adjustments  is  a  more  effective  and  scientific 
method  of  discovering  and  verifying  the  laws  of  society 
than  a  passive,  objective,  more  or  less  deductive  or  philo- 
sophical study  of  social  phenomena. 

Accumulating  experiences  of  persons  administering  re- 
lief, of  settlement  workers,  and  of  the  rapidly  growing  pub- 
lic health  groups,  embodied  in  the  writings  of  Amos  G. 
Warner,  Jane  Addams,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick 
H.  Wines,  Frank  B.  Sanborn  and  many  other  active  mem- 
bers of  the  old  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections 
made  clear  that  sickness,  unemployment,  neglected  child- 
hood, defective  education  and  bad  living  conditions  rather 
than  individual  perversity  were  the  chief  causes  of  de- 
pendency and  delinquency. 

Homer  Folks  in  his  presidential^  address  gave  this  sum- 
mary of  the  decades  of  Conference  history:  "The  second 
decade  emphasized  human  care — the  correction  of  abuses 
and  neglect.  The  third  made  the  transition  from  care  to 
cure.  Its  spirit  was  expressed  in  hospitals  and  nursing. 
In  the  fourth  decade  the  thought  of  prevention  became 
prominent,  but  rather  as  a  profession  of  faith  than  as  a 
working  program.  In  the  last  decade  the  preventive  pro- 
gram is  a  fruitful  reality.  .  .  .  the  preventive  program 
possesses  those  virtues  which  are  measurably  lacking  in 
cure  and  correction.    Cure  or  correction  is,  as  a  rule,  un- 
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certain,  incomplete,  temporary,  expensive  and  slow.  Pre- 
vention on  the  other  hand  is  relatively  certain,  complete, 
permanent,  cheap  and  quick." 

Accepting  this  summary,  we  conclude  that  the  method 
of  applied  sociology  should  be  to  discover  through  scien- 
tific study  of  the  experiences  of  those  endeavoring  to  deal 
constructively  with  individual  misfits,  what  are  the  sources 
of  failure  and  misery ;  or  to  anticipate  the  production  of 
social  burdens  and  misfits  and  focus  attention  on  the  elim- 
ination of  evil  conditions  or  on  means  of  making  individ- 
uals resistent  to  their  influence.  The  breadth  and  com- 
plexity of  such  a  program  made  necessary  the  adoption  in 
1917  of  the  new  title  "Conference  of  Social  Work." 

An  examination  of  the  varied  programs  of  the  fourteen 
sessions  of  the  general  conference  and  of  over  twenty-five 
kindred  groups  suggests  two  more  generalizations :    First, 
applied^  sociology  is  not   being   developed  in  the   United 
States  in  accordance  with  a  unified  program  expressing 
consistent,  preconceived  theories  about  the  aims  and  meth- 
ods of  social  progress.     There  is  little  uniformity  in  the 
degree  of  progress  in  the  varied  branches  of  social  work, 
or  in  different  sections  of  the  country.    As  has  often  been 
observed,  social  changes  in  a  democracy  must  wait  upon 
the  education  and  enlistment  of  support  from  local  groups 
of  citizens,  and  many  factors  of  personal  leadership  and 
economic  development  determine  the  rates  at  which  these 
may  take  place.     Second,  the  new  wine  is  being  poured 
mto    old    bottles.     Older    fundamental    institutions— the 
home,  the  school,  the  church — were  focusing  points  for  the 
discussions  of  the  Conference,  which  sought  the  reinter- 
pretation  and  enlargement  of  their  functions  by  the  full 
utilization  of  scientific  knowledge  about  the  individual  and 
group  life  of  mankind. 

Sound  health,  or  the  promotion  of  vigorous,  disease-free 
physical  conditions  is  receiving  more  attention  at  the  pres- 
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ent  time  than  any  other  phase  of  social  work.  This  was 
evident  not  only  in  the  special  health  program,  but  in  prac- 
tically all  the  section  meetings  nominally  dealing  with 
other  subjects.  This  tendency  may  reveal  the  funda- 
mental starting  point  of  applied  sociology,  or  may  be  the 
expression  of  a  subconscious  desire  to  retrieve  the  terrible 
race  losses  of  the  war. 

The  technique  of  diagnosis  and  of  individual  treatment 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  medical  profession  is  the 
commonly  accepted  method  of  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  all  branches  of  social  work.  Case  work  is 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  most  effective  plan  for  the 
relief  of  poverty ;  and  policies  of  investigation  and  individ- 
ual adjustments  first  perfected  in  the  progressive  charity 
organization  societies  have  been  adopted  by  hospital  social 
workers,  by  school  nurses  and  visitors,  and  are  being  uti- 
lized even  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  Prof.  Thomas  D. 
Eliot  reported  that  a  school  population  of  over  two  millions 
is  now  served  by  special  agencies  for  careful  case  work  with 
quasi-delinquent  children. 

A  more  universal  significance  was  given  to  these  con- 
crete methods  of  social  workers  in  the  scholarly  address  of 
Dean  Roscoe  Pound.  He  summarized  the  transition  from 
eighteenth  centur}^  conceptions  of  abstract  social  relation- 
ships to  modern  considerations  of  the  needs  of  real  people. 
The  political  philosophy  of  the  past  talked  about  "man," 
provided  punishment  for  "the  criminal,"  waxed  senti- 
mental over  "the  child,"  considered  how  to  treat  "the  dis- 
ease;" while  today  we  endeavor  to  measure  out  justice  to 
the  individual  human  being,  to  find  what  is  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  particular  children,  or  to  treat  the  man  af- 
flicted with  the  disease.  He  presented  applied  sociology 
as  a  form  of  social  engineering  which  seeks  to  discover 
means  of  eliminating  friction  and  waste,  and  of  satisfying 
the  desires  of  people  living  in  a  crowded  world  where  there 
is  much  overlapping. 


MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  CALIFORNIA 

CORA  E.  MABEE 

University  of  Southern  California 

In  1912  certain  investigations  made  by  the  California 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  to  wages  paid  to  women  in 
the  industries  of  the  State,  revealed  the  fact  that  many 
women  were  living  below  any  normal  standard,  and  that 
such  subnormal  living  was  having  a  most  disastrous  effect 
upon  the  health  and  morals  of  women  workers.^ 

On  May  26,  1913,  the  Legislature  of  California  passed 
a  minimum  wage  law  and  created  an  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission  to  determine  the  cost  of  living  and  to,  fix  the 
minimum  wage,  maximum  hours  of  labor,  and  the  proper 
conditions  of  work  for  women  and  minors  in  industry. 
It  was  to  be  composed  of  five  persons,  one  of  whom  should 
be  a  woman,  appointed  by  the  governor,  for  a  term  of  four 
years. 

The  variation  in  the  wording  of  living  wage  definitions 
in  the  various  statutes  in  the  United  States  is  great.  In 
Kansas  it  reads  briefly:  "adequate  for  maintenance"  and 
"to  supply  the  necessar\^  cost  of  living,"  while  in  Minne- 
sota it  is  stated  much  more  explicitly :  "sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  worker  in  health  and  supply  .  .  .  her  with 
the  necessary  comforts  and  conditions  of  reasonable  life." 
In  California  the  law  reads:  "the  amount  necessary  to 
supply  the  cost  of  proper  living  and  to  maintain  the  health 
and  welfare  of  such  workers."" 

The  minimum  wage  is  the  lowest  wage  that  can  be  paid 

*  Brief  filed  with  the  Natio7ial  Consumers'  League,  by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Com- 
mission of  California,  setting  forth  the  experience  of  California  under  the  operation 
of  the  Minimum  Wage  Law.    Feb.  12,  1923. 

'California  Minimum  Wage  Law,  Sec.  6  (a)    1. 
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to  experienced  women  and  minors  respectively,  working  in 
any  industry  in  which  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission 
has  made  wage  orders,  and  the  amount  of  the  minimum 
wage  is  determined  after  the  Commission  has  made  inves- 
tigation of  the  cost  of  living  and  has  held  wage  boards  and 
a  public  hearing.  Under  the  authority  given  it  by  law, 
the  Commission  also  fixes  the  rates  and  conditions  of  ap- 
prenticeship and  limits  the  number  of  apprentices  or  learn- 
ers that  may  be  employed  in  any  industry  or  establish- 
ment. 

Investigation  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commission,  to 
determine  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  minimum  wage  in 
a  given  occupation.  The  Commissioner  who  is  to  act  as 
chairman,  calls  a  wage  board  for  that  industry,  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees.  The  board  investigates  the  trade  and  reports 
to  the  Commission,  recommending  the  minimum  wage 
considered  by  them  necessary.  This  recommendation  the 
Commission  may  receive  or  reject  at  its  pleasure,  although 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  work  with  the  board 
whenever  possible.  After  a  public  hearing,  the  Commis- 
sion fixes  the  wages  of  that  trade. 

Refusal  to  comply  with  the  law  is  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both.  If  it  is  found 
that  an  employer  has  paid  an  employee  a  wage  below  the 
minimum,  notwithstanding  an  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  employee  to  work  for  such  lower  wage,  the  Commis- 
sion may  recover  such  back  wages  for  the  employee,  to- 
gether with  the  cost  of  bringing  suit. 

The  law  now  covers  all  occupations,  trades,  and  indus- 
tries in  which  women  and  minors  are  employed.  Minors 
are  defined  as  persons  of  either  sex,  below  the  age  of 
eighteen.  The  exceptions  to  the  law  are  women  physically 
defective  by  age  or  otherwise,  who  may  be  granted  a  spe- 
cial renewable  license  by  the  Commission  to  work  for  a 
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wage  less  than  the  minimum,   and   apprentices,   who  are 
paid  special  wages  during  apprenticeship. 

In  further  restriction  of  the  hours  permitted  by  the  Eight 
Hour  Law,  the  Commission  has  limited  the  working  hours 
of  women,  by  prohibiting  night  work  in  certain  industries 
and  by  making  high  overtime  rates  for  overtime  work  in 
fish  and  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries,  and  in  fresh  fruit 
packing  houses,  all  of  which  are  exempt  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Eight  Hour  Law.^  The  Commission  has  in- 
sured proper  working  conditions  for  women  by  the  issu- 
ance of  two  sanitary  orders,  one  regulating  factories,  can- 
neries, and  laundries,  issued  January  7,  1919,  and  the 
other  effective  in  stores,  issued  February  17,  1920. 

The  one  limitation  placed  upon  the  Commission  is  that 
it  "shall  not  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration  during  a  strike 
or  lockout."* 

In  one  of  the  first  meetings  of  the  Commission  it  was 
determined  that  the  standard  woman  for  the  investiga- 
tions of  a  minimum  wage  should  be  the  self-dependent 
woman,  one  who  received  no  help  from  other  sources,  and 
on  whom  there  were  no  dependents. 

In  1914  careful  studies  of  the  cost  of  living  proved  that 
$9.63  was  the  minimum  cost  of  proper  living.  It  was 
also  shown  that  58.2%  of  the  working  women  in  the  major 
industries  of  the  state  received  less  than  $10.00  a  week. 

In  1915  an  exhaustive  survey  was  made  of  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  industry  which  showed  that  this  indus- 
try employed,  during  the  canning  season,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  women  workers  in  any  industry  in  the  state.  The 
survey  also  showed  that  wages  as  low  as  ten  cents  an  hour, 
and  working  days  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours  pre- 
vailed. Following  the  survey  the  Commission,  in  Febru- 
ary 1916,  fixed  a  minimum  wage  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable 

•Women  Workers,  What  California  Has  Done  to  Protect  Them."  7. 
*Cal.  Minimum  Wage  Law,  Sec.  17. 
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canning  industry  of  sixteen  cents  an  hour,  a  ten  hour  day 
and  twenty  cents  an  hour  for  overtime.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1917  and  1918  by  a  minimum  wage  of  $10.00  per 
week  in  the  mercantile,  laundry,  fish  canning,  and  manu- 
facturing industry,  professional  offices,  unskilled  and  un- 
classified occupations.  Sanitar)^  regulations  were  also 
issued  to  cover  these  industries. 

In  1919  a  detailed  study  was  made  of  the  cost  of  living 
and  it  was  found  that  $13.57  per  week  was  the  least 
amount  that  would  provide  the  necessary  cost  of  proper 
living  for  a  woman  worker.  During  1919,  orders  were  is- 
sued fixing  a  minimum  wage  of  $13.50  per  week  in  all  in- 
dustries employing  women  and  minors,  except  telegraph 
and  telephone  operators  whose  schedules  of  wages  were 
then  in  excess  of  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  State.  In  1920, 
as  a  result  of  a  new  study  of  the  cost  of  living,  a  $16.00 
minimum  wage  was  established  in  all  industries  employ- 
ing women  and  minors,  with  the  exception  of  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  industr)\ 

Investigation  in  April,  1922,  showed  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing had  dropped  to  $14.99  per  week  as  compared  with 
$13.57  in  1919  and  $16.00  in  1920.  With  the  belief  that 
the  cost  of  living  would  continue  to  drop,  the  Commission 
issued  an  order  in  the  manufacturing  and  needle  workers* 
industry  setting  the  minimum  wage  at  $15.00  per  week. 
Up  to  this  time  Labor  Unions  in  California  had  taken  a 
neutral  attitude  toward  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission, 
where  they  did  not  actively  oppose  it.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, upon  the  issuance  of  the  order,  the  Garment  Work- 
ers' Union  of  San  Francisco  got  out  an  injunction  against 
the  Commission  to  restrain  them  from  cutting  the  mini- 
mum wage  below  $16.00.  The  injunction  was  filed  May 
26,  1922.°    Before  the  matter  was  settled,  the  cost  of  liv- 

*  Margaret  Stump,  Isabelle  Evans,  Anna  Culberson  and  Lizzie  Poysell,  represent- 
ing the  Needle  Trades  Industry  vs.  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission  of  California. 
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ing  had  again  risen,  and  the  $16.00  minimum  has  been 
maintained.  Investigations  carried  on  in  September  1922, 
resulted  in  the  reaffirming  of  the  $16.00  a  week  minimum 
by  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission.^ 

The  Commission  has  in  its  records  information  gath- 
ered over  a  period  of  four  years  and  covering  43,658  women 
in  2,491  establishments  in  1919  to  59,036  women  in  4,350 
establishments  in  1922.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  large 
number  of  women  in  this  survey,  the  information  at  its 
disposal  may  be  considered  conclusive. 

The  following  things  have  been  accomplished  by  the 
Commission  in  the  canning  industr)^:  increase  in  wages, 
decrease  in  hours  worked,  and  greatly  improved  sanitary 
conditions,  assuring  wholesomeness  to  the  consumer  as 
well  as  to  the  employee. 

In  the  mercantile  industry  the  Commission  reports : 

1.  No  establishment  was  forced  out  of  existence  by  the 
order. 

2.  The  number  of  employees  was  not  decreased  but  in- 
creased 10  per  cent. 

3.  The  minimum  wage  does  not  become  the  standard. 

4.  The  minimum  wage  does  not  become  the  maximum. 

5.  The  minimum  wage  is  a  real  remedial  measure.^ 
Following  investigation  and  issuance  of  orders  in  the 

laundry  industry-  the  Commission  reports  that  no  estab- 
lishment was  forced  out  of  existence  by  the  order.  Em- 
ployees did  not  lose  their  positions  because  of  the  order. 
The  minimum  did  not  become  the  standard.  Better  pay 
promoted  general  efficiency.  The  lowest  pay  groups  have 
been  eliminated  and  the  number  in  other  low  pay  groups 
has  been  restricted.  The  Commission  has  issued  orders 
in  general  and  professional  offices,  hotels  and  restaurants, 

•Cal.  I.  W.  C,  Study  of  the  Cost  of  Living,  presented  at  the  public  hearing,  San 
Francisco,  Nov.  22,  1922. 

'Ibid.,  Third  Biennial  Report,  48. 
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fish  canning,  citrus  and  agricultural  industries,  and  un- 
classified occupations. 

Experience  in  California  has  proved  that  the  employer 
who  is  compelled  to  advance  the  wages  of  certain  workers 
does  not  equalize  the  cost  by  lowering  the  wages  of  his 
more  competent  employees,  but  instead,  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  his  force. 

The  eflfect  of  the  administration  of  the  minimum  wage 
law  has  been  to  disarm  any  opposition  and  bring  about 
the  active  cooperation  of  organized  employers.  Since  1913 
six  legislatures  have  met  and  at  no  time  has  any  bill  been 
introduced  to  repeal  the  minimum  wage  act  or  to  mate- 
rially curb  the  powers  of  the  Commission.  The  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission  knows  of  no  organized  opposition 
at  present  to  this  law.  On  the  contrar)%  at  public  hearings 
held  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  in  December  1922, 
representatives  of  the  largest  employers'  associations  in  the 
state  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  existing  mini- 
mum wage  of  $16.00. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
employers  of  California:  They  fully  recognize  the  justice 
of  the  law,  and  most  of  them  believe  that  the  minimum 
wage  has  put  competition  on  a  higher  basis  of  business 
morality  and  prevents  the  cutting  of  wages  by  unfair  com- 
petitors. 

Ignoring  the  efi'ect  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  minimum  wage  case  testing 
the  constitutionality  of  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage  law,  upon  the  operation  of  the  law  in  California,  the 
future  work  of  the  Commission,  it  may  be  said,  is  at  pres- 
ent in  grave  danger  on  account  of  the  economy  budget  of 
the  state  administration. 


THE 
TEACHING  OF  SOCIOLOGY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

FLORENCE  MASON 
Jefferson  High  School,  Los  Angeles 

Sociology  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
subjects  to  teach  in  high  school.  It  is  a  subject  where  the 
progress  of  the  student  can  be  noted.  As  a  rule  I  find  that 
students  registering  for  a  high  school  course  along  this  line, 
have  very  little  idea  as  to  what  they  are  to  study.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  course  I  ask  them  to  write  the  answers  to 
certain  questions.  Some  of  these  are  the  following :  What 
is  sociology.?  What  is  the  problem  of  immigration?  Is 
there  any  relation  between  wages  and  immigration .?  These 
papers  I  keep  until  the  last  week  of  the  semester.  At  that 
time  I  ask  the  same  questions  and  then  return  both  papers 
for  the  students  themselves  to  grade.  The  comparison  of 
the  two  is  always  amusing  to  them,  and  brings  them  to  a 
new  realization  of  the  field  with  which  they  have  become 
acquainted  and  of  the  progress  which  they  have  made. 

Because  of  this  n^ewness,  I  spend  considerable  time  in 
building  up  a  sociological  vocabulary.  From  this  vocab- 
ulary and  from  concrete  examples  within  their  own  expe- 
rience, they  learn  to  make  for  themselves  most  of  the  defi- 
nitions necessary  on  which  to  build  their  later  work. 

Two  fundamentals,  however,  I  consider  most  essential : 
first,  to  develop  among  the  students  the  feeling  of  group 
and  social  consciousness ;  and  second,  a  sociological  point 
of  view.  I  feel  that  until  these  are  established  and  rees- 
tablished other  things  sink  to  a  position  of  unimportance. 
The  first  point  is  really  no  more  than  developing  the 
idea  of  how  to  live  together  and  emphasizing  the  point 
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that  we  are  all  members  of  groups  working  for  the  good 
of  human  beings.  The  method  of  working  out  this  idea 
is  a  scientific  one.  It  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
causal  relationships  which  must  be  interpreted- and  thor- 
oughly understood  and  that  only  by  doing  this  do  we  gain 
a  feeling  of  interdependence  and  become  a  more  useful 
member  of  the  group  because  of  the  better  understanding 
of  our  fellow  men.  The  major  emphasis  thus  is  laid  in 
both  direct  and  indirect  ways  upon  the  principle  of  sociali- 
zation. The  sociological  point  of  view  is  developed  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  always  two  or  more  sides  to  every  social  question,  and 
that  false  conclusions  drawn  upon  unsound  premises  may 
retard  progress  and  cause  untold  hardships. 

An  outline  of  the  subjects  to  be  covered  is  given  the 
students.  Last  semester  this  outline  dealt  with  groups, 
groups  as  affected  by  geography,  heredity,  health,  educa- 
tion, the  family  group,  the  industrial  groups,  group  control, 
and  group  progress.  The  text  required  by  law  is  Towne's 
Social  Problems.  However,  I  give  much  supplementar}' 
material,  for  in  the  development  of  the  two  fundamental 
points  I  feel  this  supplementary  material  is  a  real  necessity. 
Not  only  does  Towne  fail  to  develop  the  points  I  desire 
to  bring  out  in  the  course,  but  he  places  too  much  empha- 
sis on  the  pathological  side.  Sociology  is  really  the  study 
of  a  normal  society  and  for  that  reason  the  book.  Intro- 
duction to  Sociology  (1922  edition),  by  Bogardus  is  more 
usable.  He  emphasizes  the  constructive  side  of  a  normal 
society,  discusses  personality,  and  stresses  the  idea  of 
group  phenomena,  and  shows  the  pathological  side  of  so- 
ciety only  in  its  relation  to  the  normal. 

A  bibliography,  covering  the  best  books,  magazines,  and 
pamphlets  in  the  various  fields  accompanies  the  outline. 
One  copy  of  the  bibliography  is  in  card  index  form  and  any 
new  references  found  by  the  students  are  added  to  the 
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file.  In  this  way  they  are  contributing  something  which 
will  be  of  value  to  future  classes,  and  furthers  interest  in 
searching  for  materials.  The  field  is  so  large  that  in  a  one- 
semester  course  only  a  small  portion  of  each  field  can  be 
touched,  but  I  feel  it  is  most  valuable  if  pupils  know  where 
to  go  to  find  certain  materials  when  data  on  a  particular 
subject  are  needed. 

For  outside  reading,  a  minimum  of  five  hundred  pages 
for  the  semester  is  required.  The  reading  must  cover  each 
major  section  of  the  outline  but  the  amount  read  on  each 
section  is  determined  somewhat  by  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent. Once  a  month  I  collect  the  notebooks  and  credit 
the  reading.  The  outside  reading  can  be  either  outlined 
or  summarized,  depending  upon  the  type  of  material  read. 
The  students  are  urged  to  keep  their  reading  up  every 
week.  If  at  the  end  of  the  month  I  find  them  falling  too 
far  behind,  a  weekly  report  is  required  until  they  reach 
the  average  amount  due  for  that  particular  date. 

Instead  of  a  term  paper,  which  the  majority  of  students 
dislike,  I  have  what  may  be  called  term  projects.  The 
pupils  can  work  individually  or  in  committees  of  two, 
three,  or  four,  depending  upon  the  subject  chosen.  For 
example,  in  each  one  of  my  classes  in  the  study  of  the  fam- 
ily, I  ask  each  member  to  make  a  budget  for  a  family  of 
five.  Some  eighteen  items  are  given  which  must  be  cov- 
ered and  certain  uniform  conditions  specified.  These  one 
hundred  and  twenty  budgets,  are  then  given  to  a  commit- 
tee of  three  who  tabulate  the  figures  and  determine  the  av- 
erage amounts  spent  for  various  items,  such  as  food,  rent, 
maintenance,  clothing,  recreation,  and  insurance.  This 
group  next  works  out  percentages  and  makes  a  compara- 
tive graph  using  for  the  other  set  of  figures  those  given  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  latter  of  course, 
being  based  upon  figures  gathered  in  many  communities. 
It  is  always  interesting  to  note  how  their  own  estimates 
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compare  with  the  actual  figures  of  the  Bureau.  Another 
committee  will  perhaps  be  working  on  a  second  unit  of  the 
same  question  showing  a  comparison  in  the  cost  of  living 
in  twenty  representative  cities  in  the  United  States  with 
the  cost  in  Los  Angeles.  In  assigning  subjects  for  projects 
I  try  to  localize  as  much  as  possible.  I  have  a  list  now,  of 
some  ninety  topics.  This  list  keeps  growing  continually. 
If  any  student  is  interested  in  any  particular  field,  he  may, 
upon  consultation,  be  allowed  to  work  upon  it. 

I  shall  suggest  a  few  of  the  topics,  and  note  the  method 
used. 


L     A  Study  of  the  Immigrants  in  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools. 

2.  Adult  Education  in  the  Los  Angeles  Schools. 

These  subjects  were  worked  out  by  a  committee  of  five. 
The  work  of  visiting  in  schools  was  divided  among  them 
and  then  from  the  combined  data  two  excellent  charts 
were  compiled  from  which  very  interesting  conclusions 
were  drawn. 

3.  The  Milk  Supply  of  Los  Angeles. 

This  project  was  worked  out  by  a  student  who  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  dairying.  It  consisted  of  an  eight 
page  booklet  containing  a  copy  of  the  city  ordinance  on 
that  subject,  a  copy  of  the  State  Dairy  laws,  copies  of 
regulations  posted  in  various  dairies  and  milk  depots,  a 
copy  of  the  monthly  tests  of  the  various  creameries  and 
dairies  supplying  Los  Angeles,  and  a  summary  of  the 
student's  findings. 

4.  Thefts  in  Los  Angeles. 

This  also  was  worked  out  in  booklet  form.  It  consisted 
of  eight  graphs  of  statistics.  Opposite  each  of  these  was 
an  explanation  placed  under  three  headings:  Definition — 
Authority — Value  of  the  Statistics. 

5.  Steps  in  Becoming  a  Citizen. 

Presented  in  outline  form,  and  accompanied  by  the  course 
of  study  for  immigrants  in  the  night  schools,  copies  of 
the  various  blanks  which  must  be  filed,  and  a  list  of  some 
of  the  prominent  naturalized  citizens. 
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6.  Foreign  Centers  in  Los  Angeles. 

7.  Organization  of  the  George  Junior  Republic  at  Chino,  Calif. 

8.  Organization  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Charities. 

9.  Analysis  of  the    Yearly   Report  of  the   Los    Angeles    County 
Charities. 

10.  A  Directory  of  the  Charitable  Institutions  of  Los  Angeles. 

11.  Organization  of  the  California  State  Charities. 

The  above  five  were  all  developed  in  chart  form. 

12.  Opportunities  in  Social  Work. 

A  survey  of  positions  open  in  various  fields,  salaries  paid, 
education  and  experience  required,  and  a  collection  of 
civil  service  blanks  to  accompany  that  particular  section. 

13.  A  Sociological  Who's  Who. 

Loose  leaf  form  and  can  be  supplemented  each  semester. 

14.  A  Survey  of  Sociology  Courses  in  Various  Universities. 

This  project  acquaints  the  students  with  the  leading  so- 
ciologists throughout  the  country  and  the  special  courses 
that  are  given  in  that  subject. 

15.  Sources  for  Sociological  Materials. 

Card  index  form.  Indicates  name,  address,  price  and 
nature  of  material. 

16.  Collection  of  Social  Cartoons,  Poems,  Proverbs,  and  Advertise- 
ments. 

Scrap  book  form  and  supplemented  each  semester. 

17.  Snap  Shot  Book  of  Good  and  Bad  Housing. 

Actual  pictures  taken  in  and  about  Los  Angeles. 

18.  Child  Labor  Laws. 

Letters  sent  to  various  states  for  copy  of  law  and  material 
marked  and  annotated.  Given  to  the  library  for  refer- 
ence material. 

19.  A  Study  of  the  Commercialized  Amusements  in  Los  Angeles. 

One  committee  worked  out  a  chart  comparing  revenue 
derived  from  amusements  with  amount  expended  for  edu- 
cation. 

20.  An  Original  Social  Story,  Poem,  or  Play. 

Have  had  several  of  each  and  very  worthy  ones. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  subjects  selected  at  random, 
but  which  will  give  a  little  idea  of  the  work.  Every  stu- 
dent knows  what  subjects  were  chosen  and  any  material 
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he  finds  along  any  of  these  lines  he  turns  over  to  that  com- 
mittee. This  is  the  third  year  I  have  used  this  plan  and 
I  am  convinced  from  the  point  of  view  of  interest,  value, 
and  results,  that  projects  surpass  term  papers  to  an  aston- 
ishing degree. 

Current  Events  are  studied  as  class  work  once  every 
two  weeks.  At  that  time  a  student  chairman  is  appointed 
and  the  class  engages  in  a  distinctly  socialized  recitation. 
A  record  of  current  events,  called  a  Sociology  Log,  is  kept 
by  each  one  in  scrap  book  form.  These  events  are  classi- 
fied and  hence  are  usable  as  ready  references ;  they  consti- 
tute an  important  part  of  any  course  in  high  school 
sociology. 

Among  some  of  the  students  who  had  completed  the 
semester's  course  in  Sociology  arose  a  desire  to  continue 
with  some  work  along  that  line.  As  a  result  an  organiza- 
tion which  the  pupils  finally  called  the  Utopian  Club  was 
formed,  and  the  results  have  been  gratifying.  The  mem- 
bers resolved  themselves  into  two  classes,  active  and  asso- 
ciate. The  active  members  are  the  advanced  students.  (In 
other  words  those  who  have  completed  one  semester's 
work.)  The  associate  members  are  students  enrolled  in 
the  sociology  classes.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  course,  carry  on  some  advanced  work  and 
study,  to  secure  speakers  in  special  fields  to  address  the 
classes,  and  to  publish  from  time  to  time  a  little  paper 
which  is  called  the  Sociologian.  It  is  similar  to  a  regular 
newspaper  in  character,  running  an  editorial  section,  book 
review  column,  a  column  known  as  Prominent  Sociolo- 
gists, and  covers  events  of  local  and  national  interest  to 
students  of  sociology,  and  features.  The  paper  is  printed 
in  the  school  print  shop  and  edited  by  the  members  of  the 
Utopian  Club  themselves ;  in  all  it  is  a  creditable  piece  of 
work,  and  tends  to  arouse  much  interest. 

The  object,  after  all,  of  education  is  to  make  better  citi- 
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zens  of  our  youth  and  I  feel  that  the  study  of  sociology  is 
a  strong  factor  in  accomplishing  this  end.  The  field  of  the 
social  sciences  is  large  and  of  course  sociology  is  only  one 
of  the  group.  In  most  cases,  according  to  a  recent  survey 
made  by  the  Social  Science  Association  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, sociology  appears  in  the  high  school  curriculum  in 
the  senior  year.  The  tendency  today  in  curriculum  mak- 
ing is  to  have  through  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
six  consecutive  years  of  the  social  sciences.  If  this  pro- 
gram is  adopted  and  carried  out,  the  problem  of  the  twelfth 
year  sociology  teacher  is  going  to  be  greatly  diminished, 
for  the  sociological  attitude  and  point  of  view  of  the  stu- 
dent is  going  to  be  largely  developed  before  the  pupils 
reach  her,  and  the  senior  year  will  be  left  much  freer  for 
more  intensive  work. 

@^ 

Judges  should  specialize  along  the  lines  of  their  individual  inter- 
ests, just  as  physicians  specialize  in  their  profession.  White,  Insanity 
and  the  Criminal  Law,  p.  150. 

Courts  are  bitterly  in  need  of  the  help  that  psychiatrists  can  give 
them  but  they  cannot  get  that  help  where  they  persist  in  treating  the 
psychiatrist  like  a  pickpocket  who  offers  it.  White,  Insanity  and  the 
Criminal  Law,  p.  255. 

But  whether  we  like  or  trust  each  other  or  not  we  all  have  to  live 
together  in  a  world  which  is  becoming  smaller  every  day — and  we 
must  either  fight  each  other  or  cooperate.  The  basis  of  cooperation 
must  be  understanding.    Dennett,  America  in  Asia,  p.  viii. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  highly  privileged  are  not  those  who 
have  money,  but  those  who  have  possession — above  all  price — of 
their  full  potential  selves.  Woods,  The  Neighborhood  in  Nation- 
Building,  p.  181. 

It  was  not  humanity  which  created  the  family,  but  in  a  real  sense 
the  family  which  created  humanity.  Woods,  The  Neighborhood  in 
Nation- Building,  p.  147. 


EVIDENCES  OF  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP 

EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 

University  of  Southern  California 

In  order  that  this  analysis  might  be  the  expression  of 
the  judgments  of  a  number  of  persons  instead  of  one  per- 
son, a  total  of  141  persons  were  asked  to  assist.  They  in- 
cluded public  school  teachers,  ministers,  business  men. 
Federal  Board  men,  and  post  graduate  university  men  and 
women,  each  of  whom  had  studied  the  processes  of  social 
interaction.  Each  was  asked  to  choose  an  outstanding 
leader  in  American  life  and  history  who  illustrates  the 
principle  of  democratic  leadership,  and  to  indicate  three 
or  more  things  which  this  leader  did  or  has  done  that  are 
evidences  of  the  democracy  of  his  leadership.  The  em- 
phasis thus  was  placed  on  action,  conduct,  behavior  rather 
than  upon  subjective  traits,  such  as  generosity  or  nobility 
of  character,  because  the  existence  of  these  subjective  traits 
is  probably  proved  only  by  .conduct  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  best  evidences  of  leadership  of  any  kind  are  found,  not 
in  what  one  person  thinks  about  a  so-called  leader,  but  in 
what  the  alleged  leader  actually  does.^ 

When  the  436  evidences  of  democratic  leadership  that 
were  cited  by  the  141  judges  were  examined  it  was  found 
that  48  were  stated  "subjectively"  and  hence  were  dis- 
carded, leaving  388  evidences  available  for  study.  The 
analysis  was  difficult,  partly  because  of  an  overlapping  of 
evidences ;  certain  evidences  came  under  two  or  three  head- 
ings. The  results  showed  eight  different  types  of  evidences 
of  the  democracy  of  leadership. 

*The  "subjective"  is  perhaps  more  important  than  the  "objective" _  nature  of 
human  life,  but  it  is  evidently  through  the  objective  that  the  subjective  is  best 
known. 
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( 1 )  The  first  grouping  into  which  many  "evidences"  fell, 
referred  to  "increasing  the  welfare  of  other  persons." 
Representative  evidences  of  this  type  together  with  the 
name  of  the  leader  in  each  case  are  given  herewith : 

Led  the  movement  for  giving  votes  to  women   (Susan  B. 
Anthony). 

Originated  the  normal  school  for  the  training  of  teachers 
(Horace  Mann). 

Provided  industrial  training  for  fellow  negroes  (Booker  T. 
Washington). 

Brought  classic  music  within  the  reach  and  appreciation  of 
the  masses  (Theodore  Thomas). 

Manufactured  inexpensive  motor  cars  for  the  common  peo- 
ple (Ford). 

(2)  A  second  group  of  the  evidences  of  democratic  lead- 
ership gives  a  somewhat  different  emphasis.  In  these 
cases  it  is  the  welfare  of  th^  group,  as  such,  to  which  ref- 
erence is  made.  It  is  the  nation  group,  the  labor  group, 
the  world  group  in  whose  behalf  eflFort  is  expended. 

Formed  a  nation  out  of  discordant  colonists  (Washington). 
Held  the  United  States  together  (Lincoln). 
Made  the  whole  country's  welfare  his  reason  for  a  conserva- 
tion program    (Roosevelt,   Pinchot). 

Established  and  maintained  a  confederate  organization  com- 
posed of  many  varieties  of  local  labor  unions  (Gompers). 
Spoke  and  wrote  for  world  friendship  and  world  democracy 
(Wilson). 

(3)  The  evidences  of  democratic  leadership  also  indi- 
cated how  the  respective  leaders  have  taken  the  side  of 
weakness  against  power  and  of  injustice  against  special 
privilege. 

Struck  off  the  shackles  from  enslaved  Negroes  (Lincoln). 
Fought  the  trusts  to  a  standstill  and  urged  on  every  hand  a 
square  deal  for  the  weak  (Roosevelt). 
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Supported  helpless    women  in  industry    against    corporate 

greed    (Brandeis). 

Championed    immigrants    and    the    pooti   when   in    trouble 

(Jane  Addams). 

Took  the  part  of  the  "kids"  (Ben  Lindsey). 

(4)  Another  uniformity  into  which  many  of  the  evi- 
dences of  democratic  leadership  are  found  relates  to  the 
leader's  showing  an  at-one-ness  with  the  humbler  mem- 
bers of  his  groups  and  voicing  their  best  reactions,  which 
was  illustrated  as  follows: 

Identified  himself  with  the  philosophy  of  Poor  Richard 
(Franklin). 

In  simple  speech  and  deed  he  voiced  the  ideals  of  the  peas- 
antry   (Lincoln). 

Rode  to  Washington  on  horse-back  without  attendants,  tied 
nis  horse  to  the  fence  and  walked  unceremoniously  into  the 
Senate  Chamber  for  his  inauguration  as  president  (Jeffer- 
son). 

Did  not  hesitate  to  talk,  dine,  or  work  with  the  plainest  citi- 
zen (Roosevelt). 

Never  forsook  the  poor  and  the  defeated  classes,  living  al- 
ways after  their  fashion  (Jane  Addams), 

This  at-one-ness  is  sometimes  simulated  ini  order  to 
take  advantage  of  the  unthinking.  Tammany's  hold  over 
the  East  Side  is  due  to  what  is  alleged  to  be  partly  feigned 
attitudes.  In  season  and  out  Tammany  can  count  on 
support  irrespective  of  the  qualifications  of  the  opposing 
candidates  for  office.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  Tammany  precinct  captains  who  are  "on  the 
job"  continually  of  identifying  themselves  with  the  peo- 
ples' immediate  problems.  It  has  been  said  that  if  there 
is  an  eviction  the  precinct  captain  is  present  to  render 
help ;  if  there  is  an  arrest,  the  captain  goes  to  court  with 
the  one  charged  with  guilt ;  if  there  is  sickness,  the  captain 
arrives  ahead  of  the  priest ;  and  if  there  is  a  death  the  cap- 
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tain  is  on  hand  before  the  undertaker  comes.  The  charges 
of  graft  against  Tammany  need  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  at-one-ness  principle  is  operative  and  effective. 

(5)  Another  trend  of  democratic  leadership  is  found  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  with  authorities,  even  opponents, 
before  acting. 

Put  opponents  in  the  Cabinet  (Lincoln). 

Put  abler  men  than  himself  in  the  Cabinet  (Harding). 

Called  in  and  consulted  with  persons  of  opposing  beliefs  as 

a  basis  for  action  (Roosevelt). 

In  educational  situations,  tries  to  understand  the  point  of 

view  of  all  persons  concerned  (J.  R.  Angell). 

(6)  A  tendency  to  use  the  discussion  method  of  secur- 
ing adjustments  is  stressed  in  the  evidences  of  democratic 
leadership.  This  procedure  differs  from  the  fifth  classifi- 
cation in  that  the  leader  subordinates  himself  more  defi- 
nitely. The  decision  is  more  apt  to  be  left  to  the  group  of 
consultants  including  the  given  leader.^ 

Called  a  peace  conference  between  the  Russians  and  Japa- 
nese in  1905   (Roosevelt). 

Called  a  conference  on  the  limitation  of  armaments  (Hard- 
ing). 
Established  the  open  forum  (Coleman). 

(7)  Other  evidences  of  democratic  leadership  relate  to 
the  methods  of  carr}^'ing  out  decisions  when  they  have  once 
been  determined  upon. 

He  made  people  feel  that  he  was  their  servant  rather  than 

their  overlord    (Lincoln). 

He  led  the    way    and    others    were    stimulated    to    follow 

(Roosevelt). 

By  his  genial  ways  he  gave  new  hope  and  faith  to  any  group 

in  which  he  moved  (Phillips  Brooks). 

'The  merits  of  this  method  are  brought  out  strongly  by  M.  P.  Foiiett  in  Thr 
New  State    (Longmans,  Green:    1920),  ch.  XIV. 
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In  his  delightfully  interesting  autobiography,  Alexander 
Johnson^  explains  the  democratic  method  of  a  friend  in 
these  words :  He  never  said,  Go ;  he  always  said.  Come.  In 
other  words,  leadership  that  is  called  democratic  rarely 
drives;  it  attracts,  magnetises;  it  arouses  one's  social  na- 
ture and  offers  cooperation.  It  consists  in  wanting  people 
to  feel  toward  you  "as  loving  children  do  to  their  father."* 
In  referring  to  his  own  methods  of  leadership,  Mr.  John- 
son declares  that  a  leader  (of  the  type  of  which  we  are  now 
thinking)  will  not  preclude  his  followers  from  challenging 
his  decisions  or  from  giving  criticism.  When  a  decision  is 
questioned  the  democratic  leader  will  give  explanations 
both  willingly  and  cheerfully ;  otherwise,  he  will  not  be  fit 
to  lead.  The  significance  of  the  statement :  And  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me,^  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  a  wholly  self-sacriiicing,  attracting 
personality  is  being  lifted  up  and  not  a  driving,  selfish  one. 

(8)  The  eighth  type  of  evidences  of  democratic  leader- 
ship emphasizes  rendering  service  without  expectation  of 
reward.  Profits,  position,  power — none  of  these  mundane 
and  material  enticements  appeal.  A  cause  is  espoused  for 
its  own  sake  even  though  it  cost  the  leader  his  life.  It  is 
only  when  a  leader  acts  without  accepting  reward  over  a 
long  period  of  time  that  his  conduct  may  be  accounted 
wholly  unselfish. 

He  refused  to  be  made  a  king  (Washington). 
He  sought  neither  wealth,  rank,  power,  nor  any  other  re- 
ward for  his  services  to  his  country   (Lincoln). 

In  examining  the  eight  aforementioned  types  of  evi- 
dences of  democratic  leadership  it  is  seen  that  they  fall 
into  five  classes.     (1)  The  first  three  types  relate  to  the 

*  Adventures  in  Social  Welfare  (Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  1923),  p.  84. 
*Ibid,  p.   197. 
•John  12:32. 
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welfare  of  other  persons  as  the  goal  which  is  sought.  (2) 
The  fourth  type  reveals  characteristic  manner  of  living  of 
the  democratic  leader,  as  a  basis  for  representing  the  unex- 
pressed natures  of  the  masses  of  the  people  rather  than 
merely  an  intellectual  elite.  (3)  Types  five  and  six  dis- 
close manner  of  coming  to  a  decision.  Type  five  retains 
autocratic  elements  and  may  be  considered  semi-demo- 
cratic. (4)  The  seventh  type  explains  the  democratic 
method  of  carrying  out  decisions,  of  getting  things  done,  of 
securing  action.  (5)  The  last  mentioned  type  of  evidences 
of  democratic  leadership  reveals  "motive"  and  deep-seated 
attitude.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  diagnose,  and 
may  be  the  most  important  of  all.® 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  in  most  democratic  leaders 
these  five  classes  of  conduct  are  not  found  in  equal  propor- 
tion. Some  may  be  missing  entirely.  In  certain  cases  the 
goal  may  be  democratic,  and  the  method  of  coming  to  a 
decision  autocratic.  In  other  instances  the  goal  and  the 
method  of  arriving  at  decisions  may  be  democratic,  but  "a 
big  stick"  may  be  used  in  attaining  the  goal.  And  all  of 
the  first  four  classes  of  democratic  leadership  may  be  ex- 
hibited— but  in  the  end  for  purposes  of  gaining  advance- 
ment. The  first  class,  that  of  seeking  democratic  goals,  is 
apparently  the  easiest  and  most  common  phase  of  demo- 
cratic leadership  to  be  achieved.  The  fifth  class,  that  of 
leading  democratically  without  any  thought  of  personal 
reward,  is  evidently  most  difficult  and  rare. 

In  its  fullest  and  richest  sense  democratic  leadership  is 
personal  conduct  which  seeks  to  increase  the  welfare  of 
other  persons,  which  is  arrived  at  by  the  combined  judg- 
ments of  those  concerned,  which  emanates  from  a  simple 
mode  of  living,  which  is  carried  out  magnetically  and  by 
example,  and  which  seeks  no  personal  rewards. 

'  A  weighting  of  these  five  "classes"  would  probably  show  them  to  be  of  unequal 
importance.     Their  relative  importance  might  vary  under  different  circumstances. 


Book  Notes 

THE    RACIAL   HISTORY   OF    MAN.    By   Roland   B.    Dixon. 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1923,  pp.  xv-f583. 
In  his  important  work  the  author  begins,  c?^  novo  in  his  study  of 
earliest  man.  He  uses  fourteen  criteria  based  chiefly  on  such  factors 
as  skeletal  measurements.  With  these  tools  Dr.  Dixon  proceeds 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  square  mile  by  square  mile  almost,  taking 
one  continent  after  another,  and  examines  the  Paleolithic  and  Neo- 
lithic remains  of  human  beings.  He  finds  eight  primitive  types  of 
races  and  his  conclusions  place  him  "squarely  in  the  ranks  of  the 
long  discredited  polygenists."  These  "types"  are  scarcely  repre- 
sented among  today's  "races,"  practically  all  of  which  are  blends  of 
the  elemental  types.  This  blending  implies  that  out  of  "a  multitude 
of  races,  may  come  one  race,  which  will  be  the  consummation  of 
them  all."  The  author  finds  that  the  Nordic  race  is  passing;  in  fact 
its  "passing"  was  already  far  advanced  before  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica. Dr.  Dixon  anticipates  no  danger  from  this  tendency,  for  the 
Nordic  race  will  be  absorbed  in  a  wider  complex  of  races,  that  may 
be  superior  to  the  Nordic.  The  white  races  are  in  no  danger  today 
from  the  darker  folk  of  the  world,  for  the  Mediterranean,  Caspian, 
and  Alpine  races  possess  superior  traits  to  the  other  "types."  If 
one  grants  the  premises  of  physical  anthropology  then  he  must  think 
highly  of  Dr.  Dixon's  treatise,  even  though  he  may  not  agree  at  all 
points.  ^-  '^^  ^• 

JUDGE   BAKER  FOUNDATION   CASE   STUDIES.     Series   of 
Twenty.     By  William  Healy  and  Augusta  F.   Bronner. 
Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston,  1922-23. 
This  series  covers  a  variety  of  problems  of  interest  to  sociologists, 
social  workers  and  all  who  deal  with  matters  involving  the  adjust- 
ments of  young  people.    The  authors  take  into  consideration  a  wide 
range  of  factors  which  have  to  do  with  the  development  of  person- 
ality and  which  influence  behavior.    These  studies  set  a  new  standard 
for  literature  in  this  field  in  that  they  deal  with  a  person  in  his  so- 
cial setting  instead  of  with  an  isolated  individual  who  has  been  la- 
belled after  a  cursory  physical  examination  and  an  intelligence  test. 
Frequent  references  are  made  to  the  available  literature  in  the  field. 

W.  C.  S. 
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CHILDREN  ASTRAY.  By  Saul  Drucker  and  Maurice  Beck 
Hexter.     Harvard  University  Press,  1923,  pp.  xxiv4-42L 

Twenty-four  social  case  histories  of  delinquent  children  in  a  child- 
caring  institution  are  the  subject  matter  of  this  volume.  The  his- 
tories are  classified  to  illustrate  the  problem,  the  analysis,  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  result  in  dealing  with  eight  varieties  of  delinquent 
children — truants,  weaklings,  wanderers,  pilferers,  characterially 
defective,  precocious,  sex  problems,  intractables.  The  cases  are  pre- 
sented both  as  a  contribution  to  the  "teaching  literature  of  social 
work,"  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  "possibilities  of  using  orphan- 
ages for  special  cases,  rather  than  utilizing  such  institutions  for  the 
easy  and  'normal'  problems  of  child  dependency."  As  usual,  the 
cases  are  found  to  exemplify  a  variety  of  social  and  mental  malad- 
justments; the  symptoms  indicated  as  evidences  of  these  maladjust- 
ments are  clearly  recognized  by  the  authors.  The  histories  are  pre- 
sented according  to  a  definite  outline  and  are  reported  in  an'  unusu- 
ally interesting  manner.  The  presentation  is  sociological,  rather 
than  psychological,  although  mental  and  physical  diagnoses  and  prog- 
noses are  presented  in  each  case.  Of  special  value  is  the  material 
concerning  the  process  of  treatment.  In  an  introductory  statement 
of  fourteen  pages.  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  presents  a  sketch  concerning 
the  "home"  and  the  cases  selected  for  study,  and  a  critical  analysis 
of  certain  phases  of  case  reporting,  social  diagnosis,  and  methods  of 
treatment.  W.  W.  C. 

THE  MEDICINE  MAN:  A  Sociological  Study  of  the  Character 
and  Evolution  of  Shamanism.  By  John  Lee  Maddox.  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xv-|-330. 

This  monograph  presents  an  intensive  study  of  an  outstanding 
functionary  in  societal  development.  Acting  as  a  mediator  between 
man  and  the  invisible  forces  about  him,  the  medicine  man  came  to 
be  the  most  influential  personage  of  primitive  times.  This  study 
shows  how  man  has  groped  in  the  dark  and  blundered  upon  things 
which  have  made  for  progress.  The  medicine  man  frequently  used 
herbs  to  expel  demons  from  the  sick  and  unwittingly  stumbled  upon 
several  remedies  which  have  come  into  general  use  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  The  results  produced  by  his  medicines  enhanced 
his  standing  and  thus  he  became  a  most  important  instrumentality 
of  social  control.  The  chapter  on  "Adventitious  Aids"  Is  interesting 
to  the  social  psychologist.  It  shows  the  methods  employed  by  the 
shaman  to  retain  his  position  of  leadership.  At  times  there  was  im- 
posture, but  in  most  cases  the  shaman!  was  sincere  and  honest  even 
though  he  was  working  with  an  untenable  hypothesis.      W.  C.  S. 
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THE  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  IN  MEXICO.     By  Edward  Als- 
woRTH  Ross.    Century  Co.,  1923,  pp.  176. 

In  ten  interesting  chapters  Professor  Ross  plunges  into  the  heart 
of  agrarian  problems,  labor  problems,  educational,  and  religious 
problems  in  Mexico.  As  a  trained  sociological  observer,  accustomed 
to  analyzing  new  and  strange  social  situations  and  societies,  the  au- 
thor has  brought  to  light  many  new  angles  to  Mexican  conditions. 
The  average  reader  will  find  the  book  too  short,  and  will  wish  that 
the  author  had  extended  his  keen  analyses  into  every  phase  of  Mex- 
ican life.  The  land  feudalism  and  the  movement  toward  land  re- 
form and  the  breaking  up  of  the  large  estates;  the  growing  labor 
influence,  its  100  per  cent  Mexicanism,  and  its  suspicion  and  abhor- 
rence of  foreign  capital  with  its  program  of  doing  little  for  Mex- 
ico and  much  for  itself,  the  right  to  receive  wages  while  on  a  strike; 
the  beginning  of  a  prohibition  movement;  the  struggle  of  the  church 
to  get  back  into  power;  the  extension  of  public  education — these  are 
a  few  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  social  revolution  now  go- 
ing on  in  Mexico  which  Professor  Ross  delineates  with  clarity  and 
force.  E.  S.  B. 

THE  STATE.    By  Franz  Oppenheimer.    Second  American  Edition. 
B.  W.  Huebsch,  1923,  pp.  xv-}-302. 

This  edition  is  the  same  as  the  first  except  that  a  twelve  page 
preface  in  which  the  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  both  capi- 
talism and  socialism  had  their  origin  in  England  and  wherein  he 
defines  the  state  as  "that  summation  of  privileges  and  dominating 
positions  which  are  brought  into  being  by  extra  economic  power." 
The  origin  of  the  state  is  found  ia'  "a  social  institution,  forced  by  a 
victorious  group  of  men  on  a  defeated  group"  for  the  purpose  of  reg- 
ulating their  dominion,  especially  the  economic  dominion,  over  the 
vanquished  and  of  securing  itself  against  internal  revolt  and  external 
attack. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  PRIMITIVES.     By  Alexander  Le 
Roy.    The  Macmillan  Company,  1922,  pp.  x-f-334. 

The  author  began  his  career  as  a  missionary  in  Africa  in  1877  and 
has  had  intimate  contact  with  several  backward  groups.  He  has 
brought  together  a  great  fund  of  detailed  information,  but  the  reader 
must  soon  conclude  that  the  writer  is  not  an  ethnologist  but  a  sec- 
tarian propagandist.  The  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  certain  religious 
elements  have  been  found  among  all  primitive  peoples  and  that  they 
are  also  found  in  the  Catholic  religion.  W.  C.  S. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE:  A  Challenge  to  the 
Church.  By  Charles  A.  Ellwood.  Macmillan  Co.,  1923, 
pp.  214. 

All  the  readers  of  Dr.  Ellwood's  Reconstruction  of  Religion  will 
at  once  be  interested  in  this  new  work,  for  it  constitutes  a  sequel  of 
far-reaching  importance  to  the  earlier  book.  It  deals  with  funda- 
mentals, such  as  the  principle  of  service,  the  principle  of  love,  the 
principle  of  reconciliation.  Its  analysis  of  religious  leadership  is  the 
best  that  the  reviewer  has  seen.  Its  basic  hypothesis  is  that  religion, 
if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  today,  must  harmonize  itself  with  the 
principles  of  social  science,  including  social  evolution  and  democracy. 
Dr.  Ellwood  points  out  the  things  which  people  and  the  church 
will  do  if  they  sincerely  wish  to  become  Christian  in  the  sense  that 
Jesus  lived  that  term  in  all  his  social  relationships.  The  style  of  the 
book  is  clear,  forceful,  and  logical.  Scientific  and  sociological  view- 
points control  this  sanely  human  treatment  of  the  socio-religious 
problem.  Scientific  truth,  to  the  author,  is  not  produced  by  spe- 
cialists whose  thinking  has  become  isolated,  but  by  a  specialization 
that  is  always  kept  related  to  all  the  needs  of  human  beings.  The 
author  is  not  under  the  control  of  either  a  narrow  pedantry  or  cold 
materialistic  intellectualism.  A  keen,  bold,  and  sane  thinker  has 
produced  a  stimulating  and  original  work  not  only  in  the  field  of 
applied  sociology  but  also  in  social  ethics  and  religion.      E.  S.  B. 

THE  DEFECTIVE,  DELINQUENT  AND  INSANE:  The  Relor- 
tions  of  Focal  Infections  to  their  Causation,  Treatment  and 
Prevention.  By  Henry  A.  Cotton.  Princeton  University 
Press,  1921,  pp.  xvi-|-201. 

The  author  pushes  quite  to  the  extreme  the  idea  of  the  neuro-bio- 
logical  causation  of  behavior.  He  maintains  that  the  doctrine  of 
heredity  has  led  to  a  sort  of  fatalism  which  has  impeded  research. 
Mental  disorders,  according  to  modern  biological  knowledge,  are  not 
primarily  due  to  heredity,  but  many  factors  enter  in  of  which  the 
most  important  are  the  circulating  toxins  originating  in  focal  infec- 
tions. Certain  disorders  are  also  the  result  of  disturbances  in  the 
ductless  glands.  W.  C.  S. 

RECONSTRUCTION  IN  RELIGION.  By  Charles  A.  Ellwood. 
Macmillan  Co.,  1923. 

In  this  new  edition  of  a  remarkably  useful  book  that  appeared  a 
year  ago,  the  author  has  added  a  selected  list  of  books  for  collateral 
reading  and  an  analytical  table  of  contents. 
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INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY.  By  Glenn  E.  Plumb  and  W.  G. 
RoYLANCE.    B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  1923,  pp.  xix     359. 

The  Plumb  plan,  first  applied  to  transportation,  was  expanded  to 
include  all  industry  by  Mr.  Plumb  before  his  death,  who  "literally 
gave  his  life  for  the  attainment  of  a  larger  life  for  millions  who 
trusted  him  and  loved  him  as  few  men  are  ever  loved  and  trusted" 
(p.  xviii).  Government  ownership  and  control  is  proposed  for  all 
national,  state,  and  municipal  public  utilities,  and  a  plan  of  labor  rep- 
resentation in  all  other  industries.  "Investors  of  labor  shall  have 
equal  rights  with  investors  of  capital."  An  employee  receiving  wages 
of  $1,000  a  year  will  have  voting  power  in  the  corporation  equal  to 
that  of  an  investor  of  money  whose  preferred  dividend  is  $1,000  a 
year.  Other  innovations  are  suggested.  The  point  of  view  is  evo- 
lutionary, not  revolutionary;  the  desire  is  to  secure  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  capital.  The  style  is  clear  and  the  sincerity  of  the 
authors  is  evident,  but  the  proposals  emphasize  a  change  in  economic 
organization  without  emphasizing  the  importance  of  socializing  the 
attitudes  of  both  labor  and  capital.  E.  S.  B. 

AMERICANS  IN  EASTERN  ASIA:  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Policy 
of  the  United  States  with  Reference  to  China,  Japan  and  Ko- 
rea in  the  iQth  Century.  By  Tyler  Dennett.  Macmillan 
Co.,  1922,  pp.  xvi+725. 

This  book  traces  the  Far  Eastern  Question  from  its  beginnings  in 
American  commerce  in  1783  down  to  the  present.  It  considers  such 
topics  as  the  influence  of  "Big  Business"  and  the  missionaries  on 
our  policies,  the  share  of  America  in  the  opium  trade  and  the  stand 
taken  for  the  open  door.  The  leading  European  powers  are  brought 
into  the  discussion  and  the  characteristic  western  attitude  of  superi- 
ority obtrudes  itself,  be  it  in  religion  or  commerce.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  "Christianity  was,  in  a  measure,  like  opium, 
being  imposed  upon  China  without  the  consent  of  the  people." 

W.  C.  S. 

THE  COUNTRY  NEWSPAPER.  By  Millard  V.  Atwood.  A.  C. 
McClurg  &  Co.,  1923,  pp.  137. 

In  this  handy  volume  of  the  National  Social  Science  Series,  edited 
by  F.  L.  McVey,  the  reader  is  given  a  picture  of  the  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  country  weekly  newspaper.  The  last  chapter  is  en- 
titled, "Its  Future  and  Possibilities,"  and  speaks  for  a  country  news- 
paper that  will  be  the  product  of  the  joint  work  of  a  civically  respon- 
sible editor  and  a  community  that  likewise  feels  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility. 
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STATISTICAL  METHOD.     By  Truman  L.  Kelley.     The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1923,  pp.  xi-}-390. 

This  volume  is  designed  to  meet  the  statistical  needs  of  students  in 
the  social  and  biological  sciences  and  to  provide  a  foundation  for 
advanced  work  in  these  fields.  It  deals  with  both  elementary  and 
advanced  statistical  technique  including  tabular  and  graphic  methods, 
averages,  dispersion,  curves  and  distributions,  measures  of  relation- 
ship, correlation,  regression,  multiple  correlation,  index  numbers,  etc. 
A  number  of  new  procedures  and  time-saving  devices  add  to  the 
value  of  the  book.  The  desire  of  the  author'  to  present  an  accurate 
foundation  in  statistical  methods  has  led  to  the  inclusion  of  a  mass 
of  proof  of  algebraic  formulae  and  of  calculus,  and  a  number  of  new 
symbols.  Nearly  every  page  contains  data  of  these  kinds  which  will 
undoubtedly  appall  the  beginner.  Although  the  general  approach 
is  through  concrete  problems,  considerable  space  is  given  to  founda- 
tional theory  while  processes  explanatory  or  illustrative  of  method 
are  relatively  limited.  The  volume  will  provide  a  greatly  needed 
reference  book  for  advanced  students  but  it  is  hardly  suitable  for 
beginning  students  who  wish  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  sta- 
tistics. W.  W.  C. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  CRIMINAL.     By  M.  Hamblin 
Smith.    Robert  M.  McBride  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1923,  pp.  vii+182. 

According  to  the  author,  conduct  is  the  direct  result  of  mental  life, 
and  any  solution  of  the  problems  of  crime  must  come  through  a 
thorough  study  of  individual  offenders.  In  this  investigation  he 
makes  room  for  three  experts,  the  physician,  the  psychologist,  and 
the  psycho-analyst.  The  function  of  the  third,  however,  is  consid- 
ered by  far  the  most  important.  Even  though  the  treatise  is  unbal- 
anced in  that  it  practically  omits  the  social  factors  involved,  it  has 
much  to  offer  to  the  student  and  worker  in  this  particular  field.  Since 
the  book  is  directed  to  the  social  worker  and  general  reader  many  of 
the  technical  terms  are  explained.  W.  C.  S. 

WHAT  IS  PROFESSIONAL  SOCIAL  WORK.?    By  L.  A.  Halbert, 
Kansas  City,  1923,  pp.  149. 

In  simple  direct  style  Mr.  Halbert  offers  a  series  of  definitions  and 
explanations  of  such  topics  as:  social  work,  family  social  work, 
medical  social  work,  and  psychiatric  social  work.  He  classifies  social 
workers  according  to  types  of  institutions  in  which  they  are  working 
and  to  the  steps  in  the  process  of  social  work.  A  splendid  chart  that 
summarizes  the  entire  field  of  social  work  almost  at  a  glance,  is  given. 
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INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION.  By  Malcolm  Keir.  The  Ron- 
ald Press,  1923,  pp.  vi+42L 

Mr.  Keir  has  drawn  a  rapid  survey  of  the  industrial  life  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  may  be  embark- 
ing upon  a  scientific  study  of  theoretical  economics.  An  interesting 
observation  occurs  in  the  following:  "In  all  this  later  development 
there  has  been  an  almost  unwarranted  exploitation  of  resources  and 
men  in  the  mad  race  to  make  money.  The  period  has  been  highly 
materialistic  and  mercenary."  It  would  seem  that  the  recognition  of 
such  a  fact  is  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  creation  of  a  socio- 
logical economist.  M.  J.  V. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MISCONDUCT,  VICE  AND  CRIME. 
By  Bernard  Hollander.    Macmillan,  1923,  pp.  220. 

In  this  book  considerable  stress  is  placed  upon  the  physiological 
factors  which  influence  the  mental  processes.  The  author  adopts 
a  modified  phrenological  system  and  states  that  "the  size  and  shape 
of  the  head  is  always  a  great  revelation."  He  takes  the  position 
that  a  head  injury  in  a  certain  area  frequently  results  in  delinquent 
behavior  of  a  quite  definite  kind.  The  treatment  of  delinquents  along 
medical  and  psycho-therapeutic  lines  is  suggested.  This  study  is 
from  the  point  of  view  of  individual  psychology  rather  than  from  that 
of  social  psychology.  W.  C.  S. 

THE  MAGYARS  IN  AMERICA.  By  D.  A.  Souders.  George  H. 
Doran  Co.,  1923,  pp.  ix+149. 

In  this  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "new  American  Series"  which  is 
being  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Home  Missions  Council 
of  America,  Magyar  history,  conditions  in  Hungary,  and  economic, 
social,  religious  conditions  among  the  Magyars  in  America  are  the 
leading  topics  and  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  attitudes  and  partic- 
ularly on  religious  attitudes  of  these  people. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  COUNTRY  COMMUNITY.  By 
Warren  H.  Wilson.  Pilgrim  Press,  1923,  Revised  Edition, 
pp.  xiii-f-259. 

The  author  has  revised  and  brought  to  date  the  earlier  editions  of 
this  splendid  analysis  of  country  life.  He  has  added  considerable 
new  illustrative  matter.  The  book  is  noteworthy  for  its  grasp  of 
rural  life  in  the  larger  national  and  social  aspects. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  AND  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  ORI- 
ENT.   By  M.  Anesaki.    Macmlllan  Co,,  1923,  pp.  xi-j-77. 

The  author  considers  that  the  fundamental  problem,  not  only  in 
the  East  but  in  the  West  as  well,  is  the  question  of  man's  spiritual 
attitude  toward  life  in  society  and  in  the  universe.  He  holds  that  the 
chief  differences  today  in  the  world  are  found  in  cultural  heritages 
rather  than  in  biological  inheritances.  The  interaction  between 
Orient  and  Occident  is  upsetting  the  cultural  heritages  of  the  Orient 
and  the  Orient's  emphasis  on  communalism.  Everywhere  religions 
are  failing  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  social  needs  and  situations, 
and  yet  the  hope  of  the  future  rests,  in  adequate  spiritual  attitudes. 

E.  S.  B. 

INSANITY  AND  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW.  By  William  A.  White, 
M.  D.    The  Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  ix+281. 

This  book  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  mentally  diseased  criminals.  Many  such  persons  are  re- 
leased through  petty  legal  technicalities.  The  expert  on  mental  dis- 
eases has  as  yet  no  place  in  our  courts;  the  attorneys  bend  their 
efforts  to  discredit  his  testimony.  According  to  the  author  the  time 
has  come  when  the  law  should  make  use  of  psychiatry  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  anti-social  conduct.  The  psychiatrist  endeavors  to 
find  all  the  factors,  individual  and  social,  which  have  been  respon- 
sible for  the  criminal  act,  and  on  this  basis  the  proper  course  of 
treatment  can  be  prescribed.  W.  C.  S. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS.     By   Kirby 
Page,  chairman,  Association  Press,  1923,  pp.  120. 

With  the  keen-edged  sword  of  facts  the  authors  lay  bare  the  in- 
justices in  the  present  economic  system.  Principles  are  sought  out 
and  programs  offered  in  this  "discussion  group  text-book"  which  will 
make  a  thoughtful  person  feel  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  present 
evils  and  strive  toward  a  goal  where  "industry  is  regarded  as  a  pub- 
lic service  and  goods  are  produced  because  they  are  needed,  not 
merely  because  they  can  be  sold  at  a  profit." 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  CHURCHES.     By  Arthur  E.  Holt. 
Pilgrim  Press,  1923,  pp.  131. 

This  small  but  helpful  book  is  divided  into  two  parts:  one  treats 
of  the  principles  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the  home,  the  occupa- 
tions, the  community,  other  churches,  benevolences;  the  other  in- 
cludes a  large  number  of  practical  methods  and  suggestions  for  so- 
cial service  work  by  the  churches. 
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WORLD  FRIENDSHIP  THROUGH  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL. 

By  J.  L.  LoBiNGiER.     University  of  Chicago  Press,  1923,  pp. 

xi+9L 
This  small  book  provides  materials  for  ten  lessons  for  a  training 
course  for  church  workers  whereby  world  attitudes  are  brought  to 
the   foreground   and   provincialism   is   challenged.     The   purpose    is 
worthy  and  the  materials  are  carefully  worked  out. 

THE    EVOLUTION    OF    PUBLIC    HEALTH    NURSING.     By 
Annie  M.  Brainerd.  W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1922,  pp.  xiv+454. 

In  clear,  descripitve  language,  the  author  records  the  history  of 
public  health  nursing  from  the  visiting  nurses  in  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  This  book  constitutes  a  worthy  addition  to  the 
growing  literature  on  the  history  of  social  work  as  a  profession.  No 
one  can  read  this  treatise  without  developing  an  increased  respect  for 
the  public  health  nurse. 

AMERICAN  JEWISH  YEAR  BOOK.  Jewish  Publication  Society 
of  America,  1922,  vol.  24.,  pp.  ix+S70. 
This  compendium  contains  a  directory  of  Jewish  national  organi- 
zations, Jewish  Federated  charities,  Jewish  periodicals,  and  Jewish 
members  of  Congress.  It  gives  statistics  of  Jews,  such  as  popula- 
tion and  immigration  figures.  A  special  feature  is  a  ''Survey  of  the 
Year  5682,"  dealing  with  significant  Jewish  occurrences  throughout 
the  world.  Another  feature  is  a  list  of  prominent  Jews  in  the  United 
States  constituting  the  beginning  of  a  Jewish  "Who's  Who." 

THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING.  By  Newel  Howland  Comish. 
Macmillan,  1923,  pp.  xiv+340. 
The  author  of  this  book  writes  in  the  preface  that  it  is  intended 
for  the  college  student,  the  statesman,  and  the  general  reader  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  consumption.  While  presenting  information 
that  is  valuable,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  statesman 
would  find  much  that  was  new.  The  sociologist  will  be  disappointed 
to  find  that  the  author  has  not  stressed  the  sociological  point  of  view 
in  his  discussion  on  standards  of  living.  Some  good  thought  ques- 
tions are  found  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  chapters,  and  the  prospective 
buyer  of  foodstuffs  is  furnished  with  several  sets  of  useful  illustra- 
tions exposing  the  fraudulent  practices  of  marketing.  The  Minimum 
Quantity  Budget  for  the  Worker's  Family  sent  out  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  in  1920  is  reprinted  in  Chapter  Six. 

M.J.V. 
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THE  REAL  CHINESE  IN  AMERICA.  By  J.  S.  Tow.  Academy 
Press,  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York,  1923,  pp.  168. 

In  this  useful  book  of  information  attention  is  given  sincerely  and 
carefully  to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Chinese  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  legal  and  social  treatment  accorded  the  Chi- 
nese. While  far  from  being  an  exhaustive  treatment  it  will  help  to 
give  the  American  who  reads  it  a  better  appreciation  of  the  Chinese 
in  this  country. 

CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN  AMERICA:  Qualities  Associated  with 
Their  Success.  By  J.  P.  Chu,  Ph.  D.  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  1922. 

This  monograph  is  a  contribution  to  methods  of  sociological  re- 
search. The  author  has  sought  to  find  correlations  between  such 
matters  as  scholarship  and  leadership,  and  has  produced  a  stimu- 
lating work  in  the  field  of  social  research  and  statistics.  The  "judg- 
ment of  associates"  test  receives  special  attention. 

MOTION  PICTURES  IN  EDUCATION.  By  Ellis  and  Thorn- 
borough.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xvii+284. 

In  this  history  of  the  use  of  the  motion  picture  in  education  the 
authors  speak  as  advocates;  they  take  up  all  the  objections  to  such 
procedures  and  answer  these  in  order.  Emphasis  is  given  to  methods 
of  using  motion  pictures  in  teaching  as  well  as  to  technique  of  in- 
stallation and  to  lists  of  available  films.  The  underlying  principle 
involved  is  indicated  in  these  words:  "If  an  object  be  not  essentially 
a  moving  object  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  showing  a'  film  in  pref- 
erence to  a  slide." 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  John  Corbin. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1923,  pp.  353. 

The  middle  class  is  passive,  this  is  socially  unfortunate — so  far, 
good.  The  middle  class  must  be  reinstated — why?  Because  it  is  a 
powerful  and  indispensable  ally  to  employers.  Moreover,  the  author 
contends  that  the  Democratic  Revolution  and  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion have  weakened  the  middle  class  home  and  dis-established  the 
"gentlewoman"  and  the  "lady"  in  these  homes.  The  arguments  in 
the  book  are  as  apt  to  turn  backward  as  forward,  to  privilege  as  to 
democracy  and  justice  and  human  welfare. 


Periodical  Notes 

Paying  for  Workmen's  Misfortunes.  The  American  practice  of 
placing  responsibility  for  workmen's  accident  insurance  upon  the  em- 
ployer has  been  distinctly  successful  in  reducing  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents. It  seems  reasonable  that  if  this  responsibility  were  extended 
to  the  problem  of  unemployment,  also,  a  similar  result  might  be  ex- 
pected. Gorton  James,  North  American  Review,  May,  1923,  607-615. 

Humanizing  the  Immigration  Law.  The  present  Percentage  Act, 
controlling  immigration,  is  fundamentally  unsound,  for  it  attacks 
basic  social  institutions.  But  it  should  at  least  be  made  more  hu- 
mane and  efficient.  The  American  government  should  assume  full 
responsibility  for  the  humane  administration  of  the  law  by  means  of 
its  consuls  in  foreign  countries.  Frances  Kellor,  North  American  Re- 
view, June,  1923,  769-784. 

Some  Larger  Aspects  of  Social  Work.  Social  work  transcends  the 
efforts  of  other  lines  of  service  by  looking  at  humanity  as  a  whole, 
and  seeking  to  remedy  those  maladjustments  which  are  not  touched 
by  other  constructive  forces.  No  other  profession  has  a  broader  field, 
nor  requires  a  deeper  philosophy  of  individual  and  social  values. 
James  H.  Tufts,  Jour,  of  Social  Forces,  May,  1923,  359-361. 

What  Is  a  Community?  The  term  "community"  has  been  loosely 
used  to  designate  almost  any  sort  of  a  group  of  people  just  so  long 
as  they  lived  near  each  other.  We  must  think  of  a  community  as  a 
group  of  people  who,  in  their  interests  and  activities,  work  with  each 
other  to  a  greater  degree  than  against  each  other.  Stuart  A.  Queen, 
Jour,  of  Social  Forces,  May,  1923,  375-382. 

The  Interdependence  of  Sociology  and  Social  Work.  Sociology  and 
social  work  are  coming  closer  together  as  both  emphasize  research. 
Sociology  is  developing  tools  for  the  analysis  of  personality  and  group 
behavior  which  will  aid  the  social  worker.  On  the  other  hand,  data 
collected  by  social  agencies  are  of  distinct  value  for  sociological  in- 
vestigation. If  these  materials?  were  organized  and  classified  by  the 
sociologist,  social  knowledge  would  increase  and  social  practice  would 
improve.    E.  W.  Burgess,  Jour,  of  Social  Forces,  May,  1923,  366-370. 
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The  Church  and  Social  Hygiene.  Since  there  are  no  impulses 
stronger  than  the  sex  and  reproductive  tendencies,  the  church  cannot 
honorably  shirk  the  responsibility  for  proper  leadership  and  training 
on  this  fundamental  question.  Jour,  of  Social  Hygiene,  June,  1923, 
330-342. 

The  Demoralized  Family.  The  pauperization  of  a  family  will 
inevitably  lead  to  its  demoralization.  In  order  to  save  a  man's  self- 
respect  and  eventually  his  character,  means  should  be  provided 
whereby  he  can  help  to  pay  for  what  he  receives.  "An  ounce  of  in- 
sistence upon  self-service  is  better  than  a  pound  of  social  service." 
M.  J.  Karpf,  Jour,  of  Social  Forces,  May,  1923,  417-420. 

Triple  Compensation  for  Injured  Children.  A  helpful  suggestion 
in  regard  to  the  child  labor  problem  is  that  triple  compensation  be 
given  to  illegally  employed  minors  who  are  injured  in  the  course  of 
their  work.  This  is  not  only  due  to  the  children,  but  would  also  have 
a  tendency  to  deter  the  employers  from  breaking  the  law.  E.  E. 
White,  Amer.  Labor  Legislation  Review,  June,  1923,  123-129. 

The  United  States  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice. The  United  States  will  remain  entirely  free  with  regard  to  the 
League  of  Nations  but  there  will  be  no  antagonism  between  the  two 
for  the  Americans  are  anxious  to  maintain  peace  and  to  help  build 
a  sound  international  law;  they  may  enter  the  Court  of  Justice. 
Eugene  Borel,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Intern.  Law,  July,  1923,  429-437. 

Home  Responsibilities  of  Women  Workers  and  the  "Equal  Wage." 
The  demand  by  women  for  equal  pay  is  a  plea  for  just  treatment  and 
to  be  so  remunerated  as  to  be  able  to  render  one's  most  efficient 
service  without  constituting  oneself  a  menace  to  a  standard  of  life 
already  built  up  by  other  workers.  S.  P.  Breckinridge,  Jour,  of  Po- 
litical Economy,  August,  1923,  521-543. 

The  Jewish  Mind  in  the  Making.  The  Jew  has  certain  charac- 
teristic traits  which  have  been  developed  through  generations  of  sub- 
jection to  a  certain  social  environment.  Restrictions  of  various  sorts 
have  kept  him  on  the  defensive  so  that  he  is  frequently  lacking  in 
poise  and  reserve.  Denied  an  outlet  in  the  creative  world,  the  Jew 
of  gifted  mind  soars  in  an  atmosphere  created  by  his  own  imagina- 
tion.   E.  M.  Friedman,  Mental  Hygiene,  April,  1923,  345-56. 
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Concerning  some  Faulty  Conceptions  of  Social  Psychol&gy.  Social 
psychology  is  not  the  study  of  groups ;  it  is  not  concerned  exclusively 
with  reactions  of  persons  to  other  persons  as  stimuli;  it  can  deal  only 
with  specific  psychological  phenomena,  actual  responses  of  specific 
individuals  to  specific  stimuli  situations.  J.  R.  Kantor,  Jour,  of  Phil- 
osophy, Aug.  2,  1923,  421-32. 

Racial  Differences  as  Measured  by  the  Downey  Will-Temperament 
Test.  No  very  striking  differences  were  found  in  tests  made  on  Ne- 
gro and  white  high  school  and  college  students.  In  general,  the 
Negro  is  slower  in  movement;  has  slightly  less  flexibility  and  is 
slightly  quicker  in  making  his  decisions.  The  whites  slightly  sur- 
pass the  Negroes  in  the  number  of  mobile,  rapid-fire  individuals  and 
they  have  a  clear  superiority  in  the  number  of  controlled,  deliberate, 
careful  persons.  J.  H.  McFadden  and  J.  H.  Dashiell,  Jour.  Applied 
Psychology,  March,   1923,  30-53. 

The  Problem  of  Success  in  Evolution.  Biologists  and  sociologists 
alike  are  coming  to  recognize  the  important  part  played  by  cooper- 
ation in  the  evolution  of  life.  Those  species  which  have  learned  how 
to  live  together  have  survived  and  multiplied.  The  succes^  of  man, 
as  that  of  the  insects,  is  a  monument,  not  so  much  to  adaptation,  as 
to  symbiosis.  H.  Reinheimer,  Sociological  Review,  April,  1923,  MS- 
IS?. 

The  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Educational  System.  There  is  a  fun- 
damental shift  of  public  sentiment  toward  problems  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency as  educational  rather  than  penal.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  such  cases  be  handled  out  of  court  as  far  as  possible,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  eventually  probation  officers  as  a  profession  will 
actually  align  themselves  with  the  educational,  asi  well  as  the  social 
work  and  prison  groups.  Thomas  D.  Eliot,  Jour,  of  Crim.  Law 
and  Criminology,  May,   1923,  25-45. 

Functions  of  Public  Ertiployment  Services  and  Public  Works.  A 
long  step  toward  the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  might 
be  taken  by  the  establishment  of  a  national  employment  service  that 
would  be  able  to  cooperate  with  many  forces  which  the  private  or- 
ganization could  not  reach,  such  as  universities,  immigration  officials, 
and  the  government  in  regard  to  the  question  of  reserving  public 
works  for  times  of  unemployment.  Bryce  M.  Stewart,  Amer.  Labor 
Legislation  Review,  March,  1923,  54-63. 
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Observations  on  Public  Health  in  the  Orient.  The  seeds  of  public 
health  have  been  planted  in  every  large  country  in  the  Orient.  The 
drawbacks  are  poverty,  ignorance,  politics,  and  religion.  W.  W. 
Peter,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Public  Health,  August,  1923,  627-35. 

Invention  and  Social  Progress.  Social  progress  is  secured  through 
physical  inventions  (adjusting  man  to  his  physical  environment), 
social  inventions  (adjusting  men  to  men),  and  method  inventions 
(adjusting  habit  to  functional  need  and  idea  to  idea).  L.  L.  Bernard, 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  July,  1923,  1-33. 

Democracy,  or  What?  The  recent  indictments  of  democracy  have 
been  many  and  ferocious,  but  the  change  from  capitalism  to  cooper- 
ation and  the  rise  of  a  cooperative  social  and  economic  order  is  taking 
place  chiefly  and  gradually  by  democratic  means.  V.  S.  Yarros, 
Intern.  Jour,  of  Ethics,  July,  1923,  369-387. 

Individualism  and  Democracy.  The  capitalistic  conservative  has 
always  regarded  his  own  class  as  an  end  and  the  workers  as  means; 
the  labor  radical  regards  the  workers  as  the  end  and  the  capitalist 
as  the  parasite.  In  these  bitter  conflicts  of  class  viewpoint  lies  the 
issue  between  aristocracy  and  democracy.  A.  B.  Wolfe,  Intern.  Jour, 
of  Ethics,  July,  1923,  398-415. 

Theology  from  the  Point  of  View  of  Social  Psychology.  New  so- 
cial needs  and  interests  give  rise  to  new  religious  needs  and  formulas; 
new  occasions  will  develop  new  patterns  by  which  to  set  forth  new 
realities  of  the  spirit.  Shailer  Matthews,  Journal  of  Religion,  July, 
1923,  337-351. 

On  the  Mechanism  of  Cultural  Variations.  There  are  definite  va- 
riations in  the  receptive  attitude  of  the  average  individual  toward 
particular  ideas  or  classes  of  ideas  which  occur  at  certain  periods  in 
relation  to  some  other  evolutionary  factor.  C.  W.  Soal,  Sociological 
Rev.,  July,  1923,  173-179. 

The  Problem  of  Instinct  and  its  Relation  to  Social  Psychology. 
Instincts,  if  the  term  is  used  at  all,  may  be  considered  as  compara- 
tively simple  responses,  diff'ering  from  reflexes  in  being  more  com- 
plex and  in  being  capable  of  integration,  and  from  random  move- 
ments in  being  well  organized  behavior.  They  probably  do  not  exist 
among  human  beings  and  have  no  place  In  social  psychology.  J.  R. 
Kantor,  Jour,  of  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Social  Psychology,  Apr.- 
June,  1923,  50-77. 


Round  Table  Notes 

If  it  is;  true  that  man  made  the  city,  It  Is  quite  as  true  that  the 
city  is  now  making  man.  Park,  in  Preface  to  Anderson,  The  Hobo, 
p.  V. 

What  we  were  really  fighting  for  in  the  late  war  was  the  right  of 
Belgium  and  every  other  country  to  possess  and  to  cherish  its  own 
culture.    Wissler,  Man  and  Culture,  p.  334. 

The  man  whose  restless  disposition  made  him  a  pioneer  on  the 
frontier  tends  to  become  a  "homeless  man" — a  hobo  and  a  vagrant — 
In  the  modern  city.    Park  In  Preface  to  Anderson,  The  Hobo,  p.  v. 

We  need  to  make  an  entire  generation  feel  that  pleasure-seeking 
and  wealth-getting,  whether  they  be  by  the  way  of  capitalism  or  by 
the  way  of  socialism,  are  not  the  meaning  of  Americanism.  Mathews, 
Validity  of  American  Ideals,  p.  192. 

With  half  an  eye  the  sociologist  sees  that  Mexico  is  narcotized 
by  the  toxins  developed  In  a  conquest  society,  viz.,  contempt  for  man- 
ual labor,  scorn  for  the  useful  and  dependence  on  menial  service. 
Ross,  The  Social  Revolution  in  Mexico,  p.  28. 

The  real  measure  of  a  community's  strength  for  good  lies,  not  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  its  Institutions,  not  alone  In  the  personality 
or  enthusiasm  of  Its  social  workers,  but  in  the  effective  joining  of 
their  forces.    Cannon,  Social  Work  in  Hospitals,  1923  edition,  p.  137. 

Social  psychology  .  .  .  considers  the  behavior  of  groups, 
their  influence  upon  their  members,  the  development  of  mind  and 
personality  as  affected  by  social  environment,  and  in  general  the 
interaction  between  persons  in  any  social  situation.  Tufts,  Education 
and  Training  for  Social  Work,  p.  153. 

With  all  the  genius  and  high-mlndedness  of  his  time,  Plato  never 
for  a  moment  imagined  a  state  without  slavery,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  Greek  ever  questioned  the  necessity  and  the  right  of  the 
strong  to  enslave  and  grind  down  the  weak  for  their  own  selfish  ends. 
Wissler,  Ma7i  and  Culture,  p.  330. 
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Editorial  Notes 

The  current  emphasis  on  "law  and  order"  is  shortsighted  unless 
it  includes  "justice,"  and  thus,  stresses  "law,  order,  and  justice." 
Without  justice,  law  and  order  may  become  any  form  of  autocracy, 
and  breed  revolution;  and  there  can  be  no  order  in  a  democracy 
without  justice. 

Mussolini's  popularity  in  his  own  country  is  being  paralleled  by 
an  increasing  fear  of  him  in  other  countries.  The  worldwide  turning 
of  opinion  against  him  is  due  to  such  facts  as  his  dictatorship  tend- 
encies, his  curtailing  the  freedom  of  the  opposition  press,  and  the 
open  announcement  of  many  of  his  followers  that  they  are  "undemo- 
cratic, anti-liberty,  pro-violence."  His  occupation  of  Corfu  "instantly 
solidified  international  opinion"  against  him. 
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"South  America  is  the  only  continent  upon  which  no  woman 
votes"  is  a  significant  statement  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  in 
"Current  History"  for  September. 

Senator  Couzens  of  Michigan  has  a  unique  suggestion  regarding 
the  current  demand  for  increased  immigration.  He  would  be  willing 
to  admit  "additional  immigrants  if  the  Steel  Corporation  would  agree 
to  take  care  of  them  in  the  next  unemployment  crisis." 

Mexico  has  tardily  been  recognized  by  the  United  States.  The 
recognition  was  delayed,  it  is  said,  because  the  present  government 
"had  its  origin  in  perfidy  and  assassination."  More  pertinent  is  the 
explanation  that  the  Obregon  government  is  favorable  to  labor  and 
is  afraid  of  the  encroachments  of  foreign  capitalists,  while  in  the 
United  States  capital  is  protected  and  foreign  labor  encroachments 
are  feared. 

Occupations  leave  indelible  imprints  upon  men.  They  determine 
the  dominant  attitudes  to  such  a  degree  that  one  who  has  long  been 
engaged  in  a  certain  occupation  tends  to  become  unfitted  for  other 
lines  of  work.  Recent  events  in  the  Philippines  tend  to  raise  some 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  a  man  dominated  by  a  military  pat- 
tern of  life  is  the  proper  person  for  dealing  with  a  group  of  different 
race  and  of  a  different  culture. 

The  report  of  the  Census  Bureau  concerning  divorces  in  the 
United  States  in  1922  shows  that  the  ratio  of  divorces  to  marriages 
was  1  to  7.6.  In  1916,  it  was  1  to  9.3.  This  increase  in  divorces  is 
an  alarming  symptom,  for  the  family  is  a  primary  group  holding  a 
if  not  the  basic  position  in  societary  life.  From  1916  to  1922  the 
number  of  marriages  decreased  2  per  cent  in  proportion  to  the  pop- 
ulation and  divorces  increased  21  per  cent.  A  new  set  of  social  at- 
titudes toward  marriage  is  urgently  needed. 

Governor  Pinchot  has  won  new  laurels  in  his  settlement  of  the 
coal  strike.  And  yet,  the  settlement  is  not  final;  it  is  a  truce,  which 
does  not  include  a  real  adjustment  based  on  fundamental  principles. 
It  does  not  bring  about  new  and  needed  social  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  either  labor  or  capital,  and  it  is  not  based  on  the  importance  of 
the  "public"  as  the  main  factor  in  any  problem  of  industrial  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  The  situation  is  one  that  is  larger  than  any 
single  person  can  handle;  it  requires  a  new  public  conscience. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  HOME  TO  THE 
AESTHETIC  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN 

CHARLES  C.  PETERS,  OMo  Wesleyan  University 

and 
MYRTLE  B.  McGRAW,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


Some  centuries  ago  society  evolved  schools  for  impart- 
ing to  newcomers,  through  systematically  controlled  expe- 
riences, the  accumulated  social  heritage.  But  in  this 
process  of  initiating  the  young,  or  other  immature,  into  the 
wisdom  of  adulthood  the  schools  do  not  work  alone.  Many 
other  agencies  are  making  contributions  toward  education 
— some  of  them  consciously  and  intentionally,  others  inci- 
dentally in  the  form  of  by-products  from  the  exercise  of 
other  functions.  An  ideally  efficient  system  of  schools  will 
begin  its  services  where  the  incidental  contributions  of 
other  agencies  leave  off.  It  will  not  blindly  and  needlessly 
duplicate  these  other  agencies.  It  will  confine  itself  to  a 
residual  function — will  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  fit  the 
maturing  person  for  effective  living  that  other  agencies 
are  not  doing  but  that  yet  is  important  (so  far  as  time  per- 
mits), regardless  of  how  far  these  efforts  may  carry  it  from 
the  traditional  activities  of  the  school. 

One  big  problem  that  confronts  the  educational  sociol- 
ogist is  to  ascertain  scientifically  what  are  these  residual 
functions  of  the  school.  In  the  main  there  are  two  ways 
by  which  this  can  be  done :  ( 1 )  by  finding,  through  sur- 
veys, what  are  the  deficiencies  that  still  prevail  among 
adults,  and  militate  against  their  maximum  efficiency  as 
members  of  society,  after  the  formal  and  informal  educa- 
tional agencies  we  now  possess  have  played  their  part,  and 
(2)  by  making  a  direct  study  of  the  non-school  agencies 
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in  order  to  evaluated  their  contribution  to  education.  The 
following  study  employs  the  second  method.  It  under- 
takes to  evaluate  one  type  of  contributions  made  by  one 
of  these  supplementary  agencies — the  contribution  of  the 
home  to  the  aesthetic  education  of  children. 

The  study  was  made  by  the  questionnaire  method. 
Questionnaires,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  below,  were  sent 
to  teachers  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  four  Ohio 
cities:  Sandusky,  Barberton,  Mount  Vernon,  and  Fre- 
mont. These  were  distributed  to  the  children,  who  took 
them  home  and  filled  them  out  with  the  parents'  help. 
About  a  thousand  replies  were  returned. 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  determine  where  children 
have  opportunities  to  develop  tastes  for  music,  art,  etc.  The  study 
is  being  made  through  the  Sociology  Department  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University.  Each  questionnaire  is  one  of  many,  and  none  is  identi- 
fied by  name,  so  the  utmost  frankness,  care,  and  serious  thought  on 
the  part  of  those  filling  out  the  questionnaire  will  be  exceedingly 
appreciated. 


Are  you  a  boy  or  a  girl.'' 

What  was  your  age  at  last  birthday.^ 

In  what  grade  are  you  in  school.^ 

Of  what  nationality  is  your  father.'' 

Of  what  nationality  is  your  mother? 

How  many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you?. 

What  is  your  father's  occupation? 

Does  your  mother  work  outside  of  home?.. 
If  so,  in  what  occupation? 


L  Have  you  taken  private  lessons  in  music  at  any  time? 

2.  For  how  many  months? 

3.  Have  you  a  piano  in  your  home? A  player  piano? A 

phonograph? What  other  musical  instruments? 

4.  Name  four  phonograph  records  or  piano  pieces  you  like  best 
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5.  Name  three  phonograph  records  or  piano  pieces  your  mother 
likes  best 

6.  Name  three  phonograph  records  or  piano  pieces  your  father  Hkes 
best. 

7.  Do  you  ever  go  to  musical  concerts: 

8.  Do  you  go  there  with  your  parents? 

9.  Besides  the  text  books  that  you  use  in  schools,  how  many  books 
are  there  in  your  home? 

10.  Name  four  books  and  poems  you  like  best,  indicating  author,  if 
possible.    

11.  Likewise  name  three  books  and  poems  your  mother  likes  best.-- 

12.  Likewise  name  three  of  each  your  father  likes  best. 

13.  Does  your  father  or  mother  ever  point  out  to  you  the  beautiful 
things  of  nature? 

14.  Do  they  ever  take  you  to  places    for   the   purpose  of  seeing  un- 
usual scenery? 

15.  Are  flowers  grown  in  your  home  garden? 

16.  Does  your  mother  have  pot  flowers? 

17.  Does  your  mother  or  father  teach  you  the  names  of  flowers? 

18.  Did  you  learn  the  names  of  any  birds  and  trees  from  your  pa- 
rents?   

19.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  stars  by  name? 

20.  Did  you  learn  these  from  your  parents? 

2L  With  your  parents'  help,  give  the  names  of  as  many  pictures  as 

you  can  that  you  have  on  the  walls  of  your  home. 

22.  Which  two  of  these  do  you  like  best? 

23.  Do  your  parents  ever  talk  with  you  about  beautiful  pictures? 

24.  Do  you  ever  visit  art  museums  or  picture  galleries? 

25.  Do  you  go  there  with  your  parents? 

26.  Do  you  have  statuary  in  your  home? 

27.  Can  you  name  any  statues  you  have  seen  elsewhere? 

28.  Did  you  learn  about  these  from  your  parents? 

I. 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  HOME  TO  DEVELOPING 
TASTE   IN   MUSIC 

Our  findings  on  the  Influence  of  the  home  upon  the  mu- 
sic tastes  of  children  are  based  on  answers  to  questions 
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1  to  8  inclusive.  The  crucial  questions  here  were  num- 
bers four,  five,  and  six,  since  they  gave  an  opportunity  to 
ascertain  the  quality  of  the  child's  taste  and  correlate  it 
with  that  of  the  parents.  But  before  this  correlation  could 
be  made  the  answers  had  to  be  translated  into  quantita- 
tive expressions  of  the  degree  of  elevation  of  taste.  To 
this  end,  three  judges,  connoisseurs  in  music,  were  asked 
to  rate  the  groups  of  pieces  mentioned  as  to  their  "good- 
ness" (measured  by  generally  accepted  standards),  assign- 
ing to  them  values  of  5  (excellent),  4  (good),  3  (fair),  2 
(poor),  or  1  (very  poor),  according  to  their  merit.  Thus 
such  a  combination  of  pieces  as  Wilhelm  Tell  Overture, 
Traumeri,  Rosary,  and  The  Anvil  Chorus  (mentioned  by 
one  child)  was  rated  5  ("excellent"),  while  such  a  combi- 
nation as  Bake  Dat  Chicken  Pie,  The  Preacher  and  the 
Bear,  Bubbles,  Don't  Cry  Little  Girl,  Dont  Cry  was  rated 
1  ("ver)'  poor").  Estimates  were  not  made  on  the  pieces 
singly  but  on  the  group  as  a  whole,  and  the  mode  of  the 
three  values  placed  independently  by  the  three  judges  used 
if  there  was  a  mode;  otherwise  the  median. 

These  evaluations  show  a  fairly  close  agreement  be- 
tween the  music  tastes  of  parents  and  those  of  their  chil- 
dren. This  agreement  is  closer  between  the  tastes  of  the 
mothers  and  their  children  than  between  fathers  and  chil- 
dren. The  following  table  exhibits  the  distribution  of 
fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  in  the  whole  group  studied, 
according  to  the  degree  of  excellence  in  their  music  tastes. 

Percentage  of  Individuals  Showing  Different  Degrees  of  Music  Taste 


DEGREE 

PER 

CENT    OF 

PER    CENT   OF 

PER    CENT   OF 

CHILDREN 

MOTHERS 

FATHERS 

Excellent 

15 

11.4 

6 

Good 

21 

24.6 

19 

Fair 

44 

47.5 

46 

Poor 

18 

15 

27 

Very  Poor 

2 

1.5 

2 
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Not  only  did  vfe  find  that  children  are  distributed  as  a 
whole  much  as  the  parents  are,  in  respect  to  music  taste, 
but  also  that  there  is  a  fairly  close  agreement  between  chil- 
dren and  parents  in  the  same  family.  Indeed,  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases  the  choice  of  pieces  for  parents  and  child  was 
identical.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  one  learns 
to  like  the  pieces  he  hears  most,  and  if  one  member  of  the 
family  enjoys  a  certain  piece,  he  plays  that  piece  until  the 
other  members  of  the  family  also  develop  a  liking  for  it. 
Of  the  children  72.87o  had  a  music  taste  assigned  ai  value 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  their  mothers;  27.2%  of  the  chil- 
dren showed  tastes  of  a  different  value  than  that  of  the 
mother.  In  43.5%  of  these  cases  that  deviated  from  the 
mother,  the  child's  taste  was  better  by  one  "step"  and  in 
41.5%  of  the  cases  it  was  worse  by  one  "step.  In  7.3%  it 
was  better  by  two  steps  and  in  1.2%  by  three  steps,  while 
in  5.3%  it  was  worse  by  two  steps  and  in  1.2%  by 
three  steps.  Thus  to  the  extent  that  the  child  differed 
from  his  mother,  he  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  be 
better — to  lead  his  mother.  The  lead  of  the  child  over  the 
father  is  considerably  greater  than  his  lead  over  the 
mother.  In  48.6%  of  the  cases  the  child's  taste  varied  from 
that  of  the  father  in  value.  Of  these  cases  the  child  was 
better  by  one  step  in  60.2%  and  worse  by  one  step  in 
in  20.1%  ;  better  by  two  steps  in  15.8%  and  worse  in  2.5%  ; 
better  by  three  steps  in  1.1%  and  worse  in  none. 

That  there  is  a  relation  between  the  tastes  of  parents  and 
those  of  children  in  respect  to  music  these  findings  leave 
no  room  to  doubt.  But  does  that  mean  that  the  parents 
are  educating  the  children  up  to  their  standards.?  Or  does 
it  mean,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  children  are  educating 
the  parents.?  That  is  difficult  to  say.  Very  Hkely  forces 
are  working  both  ways.  But  that  some  outside  agency  is 
making  a  contribution  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
musical  education  of  the  child  seems  clear  from  the  fact 
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that  children  are,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  their  parents 
in  musical  ability.  From  the  fact  that  52.8 7o  of  the  chil- 
dren who  differed  from  their  mothers  deviated  upwards, 
and  77. S%  of  those  who  differed  from  their  fathers  like- 
wise deviated  upwards,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  parent 
who  is  most  in  contact  with  the  child  rises  nearest  to  him 
in  musical  taste,  it  is  not  implausible  to  conclude  that  the 
child  may  be  educating  the  home  in  music  even  more 
largely  than  being  educated  by  it. 

Effect  of  Phonographs.  The  modern  phonograph  has, 
abstractly  considered,  tremendous  possibilities  for  culti- 
vating and  satisfying  musical  tastes.  Does  it  realize  on 
these  possibilities.?  The  following  startling  findings  com- 
pel an  emphatically  negative  reply: 

20%  of  the  children  with  taste  of  "excellent"  have  phono- 
graphs in  their  homes. 

52.2%   of  the  children  with  taste  of  "good"  have  phono- 
graphs in  the  home. 

57.6%  of  the  children  with  taste  of  "fair"  have  phonographs 
in  the  home. 

65.6%  of  children  with  taste  of  "poor"  have  phonographs 
in  the  home. 

75%  of  the  children  with  taste  of  "very  poor"  have  phono- 
graphs in  the  home. 

The  number  of  persons  given  a  rating  of  "ver)^  poor" 
was,  however,  so  small  as  to  make  generalization  from  it 
rather  unreliable.  It  included  only  twenty-five  out  of  the 
eight  hundred  who  responded  to  this  section  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire. Yet  study  of  all  the  homes  where  phonographs 
were  found  confirms,  on  the  whole,  the  above  generali- 
zations. 

13%  of  all  having  phonographs  have  a  taste  of  "excellent." 
19%  of  all  having  phonographs  have  a  taste  of  "good." 
42%  of  all  having  phonographs  have  a  taste  of  "fair." 
23%  of  all  having  phonographs  have  a  taste  of  "poor." 
3%  of  all  having  phonographs  have  a  taste  of  "very  poor." 
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If  this  distribution  be  compared  with  that  for  distribution 
of  all,  given  previously,  the  curve  will  be  found  to  be 
skewed  more  toward  the  lower  end  for  those  having  phono- 
graphs than  for  the  whole  group. 

Influence  of  pianos.  The  influence  of  player  pianos  is 
not  unlike  that  of  phonographs. 

9%  of      those    with  a  taste  of  "excellent"    have  a  player 

piano. 

9%  of  those  with  a  taste  of  "good"  have  a  player  piano. 

12.5%  of  those  with  a  taste  of  "fair"  have  a  player  piano. 

16%  of  those  with  a  taste  of  "poor"  have  a  player  piano. 

33.5%  of  those  with,  a  taste  of  "very  poor"  have  a  player 

•piano. 

These  findings  show  a  tendency  for  those  with  poorer 
tastes  in  music  to  have  player  pianos  in  the  home.  It  does 
not  follow  necessarily  that  the  player  piano  is  responsible 
for  spoiling  taste,  for  it  may  be  that  those  with  low  tastes 
take  well  to  "canned  music."  The  same  thing  is  true  about 
phonographs.  But  that  the  correlation  of  musical  tastes 
with  the  possession  of  instruments  for  the  mechanical  pro- 
duction of  music  is  a  negative  one,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
However  great  may  be  the  possibilities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  music  tastes  through  the  phonograph  and  the 
player  piano — and  these  possibilities  are  doubtless  im- 
measurably great — they  are  not  now  being  realized,  at  least 
if  our  findings  are  typical. 

But  that  the  influence  of  pianos  which  call  for  individual 
performance  ("dumb  pianos")  is  good,  is  suggested  by  a 
study  of  the  relations  between  the  possession  of  any  sort 
of  piano  (88%  of  which  were  "dumb"  pianos)  and  musical 
taste,  and  is  confirmed  by  a  correlation  between  tastes  in 
music  and  the  taking  of  private  lessons. 
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57.3%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "excellent"  had  taken 
private  lessons  in  music. 

65%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "good"  had  taken  pri- 
vate lessons. 

46.6%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "fair"  had  taken  pri- 
vate lessons. 

3L3%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "poor"  had  taken  pri- 
vate lessons. 

4L6%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "very  poor"  had  taken 
private  lessons. 

The  following  table  contrasts  those  having  any  sort  of 
piano  in  the  home  with  those  having  player  pianos : 


DEGREE    OF 

PER    CENT 

PER 

CENT   WITH 

TASTE 

WITH    PIANO 

PLAYER   PIANO 

Excellent     .     . 

62 

9 

Good 

70 

9 

Fair 

59 

12.5 

Poor 

42 

16 

Very  poor 

75 

33.5 

Attendance  at  Concerts.  That  attendance  at  concerts 
has  a  wholesome  influence  the  following  table  shows : 

81%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "excellent"  state  that 

they  have  attended  concerts. 

76%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "good"  state  that  they 

have  attended  concerts. 

69%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "fair"  state  that  they 

have  attended  concerts. 

68%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "poor"  state  that  they 

have  attended  concerts. 

58%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "very  poor"  state  that 

they  have  attended  concerts. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  concerts  cause  the 
higher  tastes  for  music  or  whether  the  already  developed 
taste  for  better  music  prompts  attendance  at  concerts.  It 
is  likely  that  both  forces  operate.  Seventy-six  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  of  those  who  attend  musical  concerts  re- 
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port  that  they  at  times  attend  with  parents.  But  that  does 
not  prove  an  influence  by  the  parent,  for  it  may  be  in  many 
cases  that  the  parent  goes  at  the  invitation  of  the  child 
and  not  the  child  at  the  invitation  of  the  parent. 

Social  Classes  and  Music  Appreciation.  Our  study  con- 
firmed the  claim  that  foreigners  have  a  higher  type  of  mu- 
sical appreciation  than  Americans.  Twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  children  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were  of 
foreign  parentage,  nine  per  cent  were  children  of  one  for- 
eign parent,  and  sixty-six  per  cent  were  of  American  pa- 
rentage. In  this  study  foreigners  were  included  as  a  single 
group,  whether  they  were  Italian,  Hungarian,  Swiss,  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  Belgian  or  others.  The  figures 
would  probably  be  even  more  interesting  had  the  individ- 
uals been  subdivided  into  nationalities.  The  following 
table  contrasts  the  pecentage  of  children  with  foreign  pa- 
rents coming  at  the  various  levels  of  taste  with  the  corres- 
ponding levels  of  American  children: 


DEGREE    OP 

PER 

CENT 

OF 

PER 

CENT    OF 

TASTE 

FOREIGN    CHILDREN 

AMERICAN    CHILDREN 

Excellent 

18 

15 

Good 

31 

20 

Fair 

31 

44 

Poor 

18 

19 

Very  poor 

2 

2 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  higher  tastes,  "excellent" 
and  "good,"  the  foreigner  has  the  higher  percentages,  but 
in  the  lower  tastes,  "fair"  and  "poor"  the  American  child 
has  the  larger  percentages.  In  the  case  of  "very  poor"  the 
percentages  are  just  the  same,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  less  than  twenty-five  cases  were  considered  at  this 
level  and  so  few  as  that  can  not  be  trusted  to  give  reliable 
conclusions.  Since  the  American  child  represented  65% 
in  the  three  lower  ratings  as  compared  with  only  51%  in 
these   three   groups    for   children  of  foreign  parentage,  it 
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would  look  as  if  the  foreign  child  has  something  to  offer 
the  American  in  music  appreciation. 

The  following  table  shows  a  tendency  toward  higher 
tastes,  on  the  whole,  among  certain  occupational  classes. 
Among  the  children  whose  fathers  are  professional  men 
69%  have  a  music  taste  of  either  "good"  or  "excellent." 
This  is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  unskilled  laboring  class 
of  fathers,  only  33.1%  of  whose  children  are  ranked  in  the 
class  with  tastes  of  "good"  and  "excellent"  combined.  If 
the  matter  of  distribution  into  occupational  classes  were 
not  complicated,  and  offset  in  part,  by  the  influence  of  the 
presence  of  foreigners  in  large  numbers  in  the  ranks  of  un- 
skilled laborers,  the  contrast  between  classes  would  doubt- 
less be  considerably  more  marked. 

Table  shozving  per  cent  of  children  whose  parents  are  in  dif- 

jerent  occupational  classes  who  have  different  levels  of 

music  taste. 


DEGREE    OF 

PROFES- 

BUSINESS   EX- 

BUSINESS     SUB- 

SKILLED 

UNSKILLED 

TASTE 

SIONAL    MEN       ECUTIVES 

ORDINATES 

LABORERS 

LABORER! 

Excellent 

34.5 

17.5 

17.8 

11.4 

13.9 

Good 

34.5 

21.5 

30.8 

20.4 

19.2 

Fair 

23 

24.5 

43.7 

38.1 

50.5 

Poor 

8 

36.5 

7.7 

27.9 

13.2 

Very   poor 

0 

0 

0 

2.2 

3.2 

11. 


CONTRIBUTION   OF  THE   HOME   TO   DEVELOPMENT 
OF  TASTE   IN   LITERATURE 

The  same  methods  of  evaluating  taste  in  literature  as 
those  applied  in  the  case  of  music  show  that  the  average 
individual,  whether  adult  or  child,  appreciates  a  relatively 
better  class  of  literature  than  he  does  of  music.  The  modal 
taste  was  "good"  in  literature  but  only  "fair"  in  music. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution: 
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Table  showing  distribution  according  to  taste  in  literature 


MEBJT 

PER    CENT   OF 

PER    CENT 

OF 

PER    CENT   OF 

CHILDREN 

MOTHERS 

FATHERS 

Excellent 

14.1 

16.4 

15 

Good 

45.8 

50.3 

43.6 

Fair 

34 

26.6 

32.2 

Poor 

5.2 

S.3 

7 

Very   poor 

0.9 

L4 

2 

Examination  of  the  relation  between  tastes  of  children 
and  of  their  respective  mothers  reveals  that  56%  of  the 
children  have  a  rating  identical  with  that  of  their  mothers. 
Of  those  deviating  from  their  mothers,  41.5%  of  the  chil- 
dren show  a  superiority  of  one  step  and  9.5%  of  two  steps. 
Conversely  40.5%  show  an  inferiority  of  one  step,  8%  of 
two  steps,  and  .5%  of  three  steps.  Thus  the  children  are 
better,  but  only  slightly  better,  than  their  mothers.  Com- 
parison of  fathers  with  children  shows  48.5%  exactly 
equal.  Of  those  who  differ  from  their  fathers  49%  of  the 
children  are  better  than  their  fathers  by  one  step  and  13% 
by  two  steps,  while  33.5%?  have  lower  tastes  than  their 
fathers  by  one  step  and  4.5%  by  two  steps.  Thus  children 
appear  to  be  considerably  better  than  their  fathers  in  lit- 
erary discrimination. 

If  the  home  is  not  contributing  to  the  improvement  of 
literary  tastes  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  parents, 
is  it  doing  so  through  its  librar)-.?  Is  the  possession  of 
many  books  in  the  home  a  means  of  cultivating  a  liking 
for  better  literature.?  The  following  table  gives  some  data 
bearing  upon  the  relation  between  size  of  home  librar)^ 
and  excellence  of  children's  literary  tastes . 

There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  connection  between  the 
mere  possession  of  a  larger  number  of  books  and  the  devel- 
opment of  literary  discrimination. 
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Table  showing  relation  of  size  of  home  library  to  character 
of  children's  literary  tastes. 
Per  cent  of  children  with  different  tastes  in  homes  with  specified  number 
of  books. 


ABOVE 

UNDER 

TASTE 

500 

500 

400 

300 

200 

100 

100 

Excellent 

25 

14.3 

7.6 

47.7 

21.3 

19.1 

13.2 

Good 

25 

2L5 

46.2 

52.3 

50.8 

45.4 

43.2 

Fair 

4L6 

57.1 

46.2 

0 

21.3 

29.2 

36.9 

Poor 

8.4 

7.1 

0 

0 

6.6 

4.2 

6.2 

Very   poor 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2.1 

0.5 

III. 

CONTRIBUTION  OF  THE  HOME  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  TASTE  FOR  GOOD  PICTURES 

Aesthetic  taste  in  the  realm  of  pictorial  art  proved  to  be 
the  worst  in  the  whole  gamut  investigated.  Its  modal 
value  stood  at  "poor"  while  that  in  music  had  been  "fair" 
and  that  in  literature  "good."  The  home  makes  a  very 
poor  offering  to  the  child  in  this  field.  The  following  table 
shows  the  merit  of  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  at 

home : 

1.7%  of  the  homes  have  pictures  on  the  wall  with  a  rating 

of  "excellent." 
10.7%  of  the  homes  have  pictures  on  the  wall  with  a  rating 

of  "good." 
24.5%  of  the  homes  have  pictures  on  the  wall  with  a  rating 

of  "fair." 
40.3%  of  the  homes  have  pictures  on  the  wall  with  a  rating 

of  "poor." 
23.0%  of  the  homes  have  pictures  on  the  wall  with  a  rating 

of  "very  poor." 

Comparison  between  the  ratings  on  the  pictures  found 
in  homes  and  children's  taste  for  pictures  shows  a  decidedly 
high  positive  correlation.  The  evaluation  on  the  children's 
taste  for  pictures  is  given  in  the  following  distribution 
table: 
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L8%  of  the  children  had  a  taste  for  pictures  rated  "ex- 
cellent." 
12.0%  of  the  children  had  a  taste  for  pictures  rated  "good." 
22.2%  of  the  children  had  a  taste  for  pictures  rated  "fair." 
4L2%  of  the  children  had  a  taste  for  pictures  rated  "poor." 
22.8%  of  the  children  had  a  taste  for  pictures  rated  "very 
poor," 

The  correspondence  between  the  merit  of  pictures  on 
the  walls  of  the  home  and  the  child's  aesthetic  taste  for 
this  type  of  art  is  more  significantly  expressed  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  regarding  the  relation  of  individual  chil- 
dren to  their  own  homes :  In  77.2%  of  the  cases  the  child's 
choice  of  pictures  he  likes  best  is  on  exactly  the  same  aes- 
thetic level  as  the  pictures  on  the  walls  of  his  home.  In 
22.8%  deviation  is  shown.  However,  the  deviation  is 
slight.  Of  those  deviating  44.7%  show  the  taste  of  the 
child  to  fall  lower  than  the  pictures  to  which  he  is  exposed 
in  the  home;  in  other  words,  that  he  does  not  choose  the 
best  pictures  in  the  home  as  the  ones  he  likes  best.  In 
53.5%  of  the  cases  that  show  deviation  the  child's  taste 
is  better  by  one  step  than  the  pictures  on  the  walls ;  in  other 
words,  he  likes  the  best  pictures  in  the  home.  The  devia- 
tions are  of  only  one  step  in  the  main,  only  1.8%  of  the 
cases  involving  a  displacement  as  great  as  two  steps.  These 
findings  are  certainly  indicative  of  a  high  correlation  be- 
tween the  taste  of  the  child  for  pictures  and  the  type  of 
pictures  found  in  the  home,  and  probably  of  the  fact  that 
the  home  is  about  the  only  agency  contributing  much  to 
the  training  of  the  child  in  appreciation  of  pictorial  art. 
But  since  the  modal  taste  for  pictures  is  "poor"  it  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  character  of  the  home's  offering. - 

Visiting  Art  Museums.  Comparison  was  also  made  be- 
tween the  tastes  of  children  who  say  they  visit  art  museums 
and  those  who  say  they  do  not.  Although  there  is  no  high 
correlation  revealed  or  constancy  in  the  findings,  the  tend- 
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ency  is  for  a  larger  percentage  of  those  with  the  higher 
taste  for  pictures  to  have  visited  art  museums. 

77.2%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "excellent"  visit  art 
galleries. 

89.0%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "good"  visit  art  gal- 
leries. 

52.7%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "fair"  visit  art  gal- 
leries. 

43.4%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "poor"  visit  art  gal- 
leries. 

51.0%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "very  poor"  visit  art 
galleries. 

Talks  with  Children  about  Art.  Effort  was  also  made  to 
determine  what  influence,  if  any,  mothers  might  exercise 
over  the  children's  taste  by  talking  to  them  about  beautiful 
pictures.  Though  the  question  was  apparently  too  sub- 
jective to  warrant  trustworthy  conclusions,  results  are 
quoted  here  for  what  they  are  worth : 

100%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "excellent"  state  that 

their  mothers  talk  with  them  about  beautiful  pictures. 

68.0%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "good"  state  that  their 

mothers  talk  with  them  about  beautiful  pictures, 
62.6%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "fair"  state  that  their 

mothers  talk  with  them  about  beautiful  pictures. 
65.0%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "poor"  state  that  their 

mothers  talks  with  them  about  beautiful  pictures. 
65.0%  of  the  children  with  a  taste  of  "very  poor"  state  that 

their  mothers  talk  with  them  about  beautiful  pictures. 

While  these  percentages  are  high  and  speak  very  well 
for  the  ambitions  of  mothers,  they  can  not  say  very  much 
for  the  effect  of  the  mothers'  talks,  since  such  talks  make 
no  apparent  change  in  the  taste  of  the  child  for  pictures. 
Approximately  65%  of  each  group  report  that  the  mothers 
have  talked  with  them  about  beautiful  pictures,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  rated  "excellent"  which  is  100%.    How- 
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ever,  only  fifteen  of  the  total  number  of  children  had  a 
taste  of  "excellent"  and  this  group  would  probably  have 
run  parallel  with  the  others  had  there  been  more  cases. 

Taste  for  Sculpture.  Our  returns  show  that  apprecia- 
tion of  statuary  plays  a  very  small  part  among  children  in 
the  small  inland  cities  studied,  or  in  the  homes  in  which 
these  children  live.  Only  24%  of  the  homes  are  reported  as 
containing  any  statuar}^  A  bare  majority  of  the  children 
— 5170 — were  able  to  answer  question  27  at  all,  naming 
statues  they  had  seen.  Where  they  had  given  enough  at- 
tention to  statuar}^  to  have  been  able  to  give  the  names  of 
the  pieces,  the  art  was  not  of  a  high  type ;  the  modal  value 
was  "poor."    The  following  table  gives  the  distribution : 

1.1%  of  the  ratings  on  sculpture  were  "excellent. 

14.6%  of  the  ratings  on  sculpture  were  "good." 

36.7%  of  the  ratings  on  sculpture  were  "fair." 

39.8%  of  the  ratings  on  sculpture  were  "poor." 

7.8%  of  the  ratings  on  sculpture  were  "very  poor." 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  than  the  ratings  is  the  fact 
that  so  few  of  the  children  made  any  reply  at  all  on  ques- 
tion 27,  indicating  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  phase  of  art. 

IV. 

COMPARISON   OF   TASTES   IN    MUSIC,   LITERATURE, 
AND  PICTORIAL  ART 

The  fact  that  a  child  has  a  taste  of  "excellent"  in  music 
does  not  by  any  means  guarantee  that  he  will  have  a  taste 
of  "excellent"  for  literature  or  for  pictures.  In  fact  in  only 
29%  of  the  total  number  of  homes  was  the  child  given  the 
same  rating  in  literature  as  he  was  in  music  and  in  only 
21.5%  of  the  homes  was  the  same  rating  given  to  the  same 
child  on  appreciation  of  pictures  and  on  music.     Of  the 
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71%  of  cases  deviating  in  their  tastes  for  literature  and  for 
music,  two-thirds  show  a  higher  taste  in  Hterature  than  in 
music.  Of  the  78.5%  representing  cases  of  disagreement 
in  the  child's  taste  for  music  and  for  pictures,  seven-eighths 
showed  a  higher  appreciation  for  music  than  for  pictures. 

Table  showing  distribution  of  children  in  respect  to  taste  in 
Literature,  Music,  and  Art. 


LEVF.L    OF 
TASTE 

PER  CENT  OF   C 

Literature 

HILDREN   WITH   Ej 

Music 

\CH    RATINO 

Pictor'ial 

Excellent 

14.1 

15 

1.8 

Good 

45.8 

21 

12.0 

Fair 

34.0 

44 

22.2 

Poor 

5.2 

18 

41.0 

Very   poor 

0.9 

2 

22.8 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

1.  Since  the  modal  taste  for  literature  on  the  part  of  the 
child  is  "good;"  since  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  home 
library  does  not  seem  materially  to  change  the  taste  of  the 
child ;  since  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  deviation  between 
the  parents  and  the  child  in  their  choice  of  literature  than 
there  is  in  any  other  field  studied,  and  this  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  child,  it  would  seem  that  some  other  influence 
than  that  of  the  home  is  the  dominant  one  in  molding  the 
child's  literary  taste. 

2.  Since  the  modal  taste  of  the  child  for  pictures  is 
"poor;"  since  the  correspondence  between  the  child's  taste 
for  pictures  and  the  artistic  value  of  the  pictures  in  the 
home  is  exceedingly  high,  it  would  seem  that  the  child's 
taste  is  not  materially  influenced  for  the  better  by  any  ex- 
tra-home agency  as  far  as  appreciation  of  pictorial  art  is 
concerned. 

3.  Since  the  modal  taste  for  music,  on  the  part  of  the 
child,  is  "fair,"  and  since  on  the  average  the  child's  taste 
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is  slightly  better  than  that  of  either  parent,  it  would  appear 
that,  while  the  home  is  making  a  contribution,  some  extra- 
home  influence  is  also  weighing  heavily  in  the  development 
of  the  child's  musical  education. 

4.  Phonographs  and  player  pianos  do  not  seem  to  ele- 
vate the  musical  tastes  of  children,  though  probably 
"dumb"  pianos  and  certainly  the  taking  of  private  lessons 
in  music,  do. 

5.  Children  of  foreign  parentage  have  a  better  musical 
taste  than  children  of  American  parentage,  and  the  so- 
called  "higher"  occupational  classes  better  than  the 
"lower." 

6.  The  eff^ectiveness  of  aesthetic  training  appears  to  de- 
crease to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  entrusted  to  the  home. 
The  modal  value  of  children's  tastes  is  "good"  in  literature, 
"fair"  in  music,  and  "poor"  in  pictorial  and  plastic  art. 
This  order  is  also  that  of  descending  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  school.  This  decline  in  efliciency  of  education  in  those 
areas  which  the  school  most  neglects  seems  to  show  that 
the  home  is  very  ineffective  as  an  educational  agency,  com- 
pared with  the  school,  in  respect  to  aesthetic  education. 


If  it  were  possible  to  control  the  learning  of  all  individuals,  in  the 
way  both  of  ideas  and  of  emotional  attitudes,  as  they  come  on  to 
thq  stage  of  life,  it  would  be  possible  to  modify  the  whole  complex 
of  our  social  life,  or  our  civilization,  within  the  comparatively  short 
space  of  one  or  two  generations.  Ellwood,  Christianity  and  Social 
Science,  p  .19. 

Whether  the  Japanese  should  be  forbidden  to  hold  land  and  the 
Negro  be  legally  disenfranchised  are  problems  of  economics  and  of 
group  ethics,  which  probably  will  for  a  long  time  be  disposed  of  emo- 
tionally as  at  present,  irrespective  of  the  possible  findings  of  science 
upon  the  innate  endowment  of  Caucasian,  Mongoloid,  and  Negroid 
strains.     Kroeber,  Anthropology,  p.  86, 


THE  COURT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 
A  Sociological  Evaluation 

FRANK  WILSON  BLACKA4AR 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kansas 

The  sociological  purpose  of  the  Industrial  Court  is  for 
a  great  society  to  establish  justice  between  voluntar)^  or- 
ganized groups.    Great  society   has   permitted   people   to 
assemble  and  to  organize  at  will  under  the  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  action,  but  it  is  understood  that  these  societies 
in  purpose,  in  organization  and  in  function  should  con- 
form to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  great  society.    It  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  when  an  organization  is 
once  established  and  all  loyal  members  work  for  the  good 
of  the  order,  it  assumes  that  under  its  rights  of  existence 
it  can  go  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the  majority,  and  any  at- 
tempt of  the  majority  rule  to  make  it  conform  to  higher 
laws  is  regarded  as  denial  of  the  freedom  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution.     The  ultimate  authority  in  the  United 
States  Government  is  found  in  the  dictum  of  the  majority 
rule.    This  always  has  been,  always  will  be  a  fundamental 
principle  in  our  government  until  the  form  and  principles 
of  government  are  entirely  changed.     So  that  when  two 
self-constituted  voluntary  organizations  fight  with  each 
other  for  dominance  and  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority, it  is  a  violation  of  the  purpose  and  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  especially  when  a  minority  group  organized 
through  the  permission  of  the  supreme  will  of  the  people, 
develops  sufficient  power  so  that  it  can  arbitrarily  and  se- 
riously interfere  with  the  life,  liberty,  prosperity,  health 
and  happiness  of  the  larger  majority,  the  sociological  prob- 
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lem  comes  in  as  to  the  limits  of  the  rights  of  voluntary  as- 
sociation. 

It  has  long  since  been  determined  that  if  two  individuals 
take  advantage  of  the  freedom  accorded  them  to  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  the  majority  of  society  and  attempt 
to  settle  their  difficulties  in  their  own  personal  way  regard- 
less of  the  rights  of  others,  society  through  its  police  power 
and  courts  of  justice,  should  decide  the  case  and  adminis- 
ter justice  to  the  two  contending  parties  regardless  of  their 
desire  to  settle  their  own  difficulties.  For  instance,  in  Mis- 
souri is  a  shallow  coal  mine  owned  by  a  farmer  on  whose 
land  the  outcropping  appears.  Every  year  after  the  crops 
are  harvested,  he  takes  his  wagon  and  hires  a  man  to  go 
down  to  the  coal  mine  and  dig  out  the  coal,  load  it  upon 
the  wagon  and  haul  it  to  his  home  for  his  winter  fuel. 
Other  neighbors,  not  so  fortunate,  also  engage  him  to  put 
in  their  winter  coal,  so  that  he  and  a  single  employee  to 
whom  he  pays  wages,  get  out  the  coal  and  deliver  it  to  the 
neighbors.  One  day  the  man  and  his  employer  got  into  an 
argument  over  wages  and  beat  each  other  severely.  They 
went  to  the  courts  to  have  the  difficulty  settled  and  every- 
body took  it  as  the  natural  course  of  events. 

Subsequently  the  employer  obtained  capital  and  put 
down  deep  shafts  on  his  farm  and  organized  a  coal  com- 
pany, employing  a  large  number  of  workmen.  Back  of  the 
employer  now  were  a  large  number  of  people  who  had  put 
their  money  into  the  coal  business  and  all  spending  their 
time  in  helping  to  run  the  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  were  a  large  number  of  miners  helping  to  get 
out  coal  for  which  they  were  paid  wages.  By  and  by  there 
was  trouble  between  the  group  of  laborers  who  were  organ- 
ized under  a  leader  and  the  capitalists  organized  under  a 
leader  and  they  began  to  fight  it  out  in  their  own  way. 
They  had  established  a  going  concern  which  was  fitting  in 
as  an  essential  factor  in  the  affairs  of  great  society.    When 
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they  ceased  mining  coal,  many  people  who  had  depended 
on  them  went  without,  suffering  on  account  of  cold  and  the 
interference  with  their  legitimate  industry.  People  begged 
the  two  groups  to  settle  their  difficulty  so  that  they  might 
not  suffer  on  account  of  the  contention ;  but  the  contend- 
ing parties  said  to  great  society,  "Keep  off ;  this  is  our  pri- 
vate quarrel  and  it  is  none  of  your  affairs."  Now  the  so- 
ciological problem  comes  in  as  to  whether  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  principle  between  the  quarrel  of  two  individuals 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  other  people,  and  the  quarrel 
of  two  groups  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept in  the  latter  case  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  is  enhanced 
a  thousand  fold.  And  if  a  court  should  establish  justice 
between  the  individuals,  should  it  not  provide  the  means 
for  establishing  justice  between  the  quarreling  groups.?  • 

The  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  acknowledges  the 
rights  of  laborers  to  assemble,  to  organize,  and  to  work  for 
their  own  interests,  and  recognizes  that  the  groups  of  the 
employer  class  have  the  same  privileges.  It  recognizes  the 
right  of  each  party  to  collective  bargaining  and  to  make 
contracts  with  each  other  concerning  hours  of  labor,  wages, 
privileges  and  duties  of  both  parties.  The  Court  recognizes 
the  right  of  any  laborer  or  any  group  of  laborers  to  quit 
work.  It  also  insists  on  the  right  of  any  laborer  to  make 
an  individual  contract  with  any  employer  without  the  in- 
terference of  organized  labor.  What,  then,  is  the  function 
of  the  Court.?  Namely,  that  if  two  voluntar}^  groups  get 
into  a  contention  which  interferes  with  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  citizenship  of  great  society  the  Court  shall  say 
to  it,  "You  people  must  settle  your  difficulties.  We  prefer 
that  you  settle  them  without  the  interference  of  this  Court, 
either  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration  in  your  own  way. 
We  remind  you  that,  not  only  are  you  two  groups  doing 
yourselves  an  injury,  but  you  are  interfering  with  the  safe- 
ty, health,  life,  and  prosperity  of  thousands  of  people  in  the 
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great  social  machineiy  of  which  you  are  simply  a  cog." 
The  Court  may  make  investigations  into  wages,  housing 
conditions,  health  of  miners,  and  so  on,  but  the  Court  takes 
no  action  except  when  there  is  direct  violation  of  the  law. 
It  holds  itself  always  in  readiness  to  consider  any  problem 
of  industrial  relations  between  any  two  groups  or  between 
an  individual  and  a  group  at  any  time.  It  proposes  to  help 
settle  these  industrial  relations. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  Court  of  Industrial  Relations 
has  emphasized  many  social  problems.  In  principle,  there 
is  nothing  new  in  the  proposition  except  the  extension  of 
the  police  power  and  applying  it  to  relationships  wherein 
it  had  not  hitherto  been  exercised.  The  police  power  is  a 
term  expressive  of  wide  application.  It  is  the  essence  of 
the  enforcement  of  all  law  and  order,  and  the  principle  for 
which  courts  and  legislatures  exist;  but  in  this  particular 
relationship  it  is  narrowed  down  to  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  legislation  and  administration  in  a  particular 
function  of  established  justice  between  two  groups.  The 
law  also  has  limited  the  action  of  the  Court  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  life  and  health  of  a  people.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  this  part,  because  in  other  ways  we  have  established 
boards  of  health  who  have  made  sanitary  laws,  forcing  peo- 
ple to  keep  clean  grocer}^  stores,  and  hotel  kitchens.  The 
law  has  abolished  the  universal  drinking  cup  and  the  roller 
towel ;  it  has  established  the  length  of  the  sheet  in  the  hotel 
for  sanitary  reasons ;  it  has  insisted  on  pure  foods  and  pure 
drugs ;  and  has  insisted  that  not  only  the  individual  health, 
but  the  social  health  demands  the  abolition  of  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  liquors.  There  are  evidences  all  around 
us  of  the  exercising  of  the  police  power  of  the  government. 
The  new  phase  is  its  application  to  disputes  between  organ- 
ized capital  and  organized  labor,  and  its  action  comes  all 
within  the  scope  of  social  sanitation.  Hence  it  is  in  its 
essence  a  new  legal  process,  penetrating  into  social  condi- 
tions. 
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The  limitations  of  this  article  will  not  permit  the  writer 
to  enter  into  the  details  of  administration  of  this  Court 
nor  to  follow  specifically  the  results  of  its  operation  so  far 
as  it  has  been  tried.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  gained  in  favor 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  intelligent  laborers  and  continued  to 
enrage  the  "red"  element  of  labor  and  certain  labor  leaders 
who  would,  if  the  Court  became  a  permanent  organization, 
lose  their  jobs.  As  soon  as  laborers  began  to  feel  that  they 
had  a  place  where  wrongs  could  be  righted  and  justice  ob- 
tained, free  of  charge  and  without  the  payment  of  dues, 
and  when  they  realized  that  of  all  the  cases  that  came  be- 
fore the  Court  within  a  period  of  years,  more  were  decided 
in  favor  of  the  laborers  than  of  the  employers,  their  preju- 
dice against  the  Court  began  to  die  out  and  it  would  have 
been  accepted  as  a  beneficent  institution  for  the  laborers 
were  it  not  for  the  continued  agitation  of  the  red  radicals 
and  certain  labor  leaders  who  organized  trouble  for  their 
own  personal  advantage.  So  far  as  the  capitalistic  employ- 
ers were  concerned,  they  objected  strenuously  to  the  law, 
for  like  labor  leaders,  they  wanted  to  reserve  the  right  to 
settle  their  own  difficulties  in  their  own  way  regardless  of 
the  effect  on  the  public;  yet  so  long  as  the  law  was  in  exis- 
tence, most  of  them  acquiesced  in  its  procedure  and  while 
not  always  satisfied  w4th  its  decisions,  they  saw  a  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  relieved  of  grievous  struggles  which  would 
have  been  of  great  expense  to  them  in  the  long  run. 

One  of  the  important  sociological  problems  is  that  the 
law  gave  a  new  freedom  to  the  laborer.  The  labor  leaders 
have  misinterpreted  the  law  in  this  respect.  They  have 
called  it  an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  human  slaver}^  In 
actual  fact  it  has  given  the  laborer  his  freedom,  for  there 
is  no  arbitrar}^  institution  greater  than  the  labor  organiza- 
tion, and  the  laborer  was  rapidly  becoming  a  slave  to  the 
good  of  the  order  to  his  own  individual  detriment.  There 
is  always  a  show  of  voting  in  labor  organizations  and  an 
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idea  of  democratic  principle,  but  there  has  been  no  greater 
exercise  of  autocratic  government  in  the  world  than  that 
which  is  sometimes  exercised  by  the  labor  leaders  who  rule 
with  dogmatic  authority.  The  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions permits  the  laborer  or  a  group  of  laborers  of  any  kind, 
great  or  small,  to  place  their  case  in  judgment  before  the 
whole  commonwealth,  which  stands  for  justice  for  all. 
Moreover,  the  Court  makes  the  laborers'  cause  the  people's 
cause.  It  frequently  is  said  that  there  are  three  parties  to 
the  controversy  that  should  be  considered — the  laboring 
group,  the  capitalistic  group,  and  the  public  at  large ;  but 
as  the  capitalistic  group  and  the  laboring  group  are  both 
members  of  the  public  at  large,  great  society  acts  as  one 
body  in  settling  a  difficulty  between  obstreperous  children. 
This  fact  makes  every  citizen  feel  that  the  laborer's  trouble 
is  his  business  and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  see  that  laborers 
have  protection  and  fully  accorded  rights.  The  laborers' 
troubles  and  the  capitalists'  troubles  are  his  troubles  as  a 
citizen  of  great  society. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  nature  of  the  Court  that  it 
is  somewhat  different  from  arbitration  by  two  contending 
parties.  Here,  the  old  feudal  fight  goes  on  for  predomi- 
nance, each  party  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  other 
not  only  in  the  process  of  arbitration,  but  in  the  method 
of  procedure.  The  Court  having  well  established  proced- 
ure and  being  disinterested  in  either  party,  decides  ques- 
tions on  the  basis  of  justice  to  all  parties,  including  the 
public  at  large. 

Another  great  sociological  phase  of  the  Industrial  Court 
is  that  there  is  at  hand  at  all  times  the  active  machinen^ 
inquiring  into  the  conditions  of  labor,  sanitation,  health, 
safety,  hours  of  labor,  and  living  conditions  of  laborers  ev- 
erywhere, whether  in  stores,  factories,  laundries,  or  in 
mines.  To  have  such  a  machiner)"  with  the  power  of  the 
whole  state  behind  it  to  act  with  authority  is  a  tremendous 
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value.  It  brings  to  light  the  truth  in  every  controversy, 
and  indeed,  by  arraying  the  facts,  disposes  anticipated 
evils.  There  are  many  typical  phases  of  the  law  which  are 
diffcult  to  overcome.  One  is  the  attempt  to  supply  through 
continuous  production  the  necessaries  of  food,  clothing, 
and  fuel,  but  interferences  here  are  limited  by  the  question 
of  degree  of  offense.  Not  until  the  health  and  life  of  citi- 
zens are  threatened  by  the  stoppage  of  industry  without 
reasonable  cause  can  the  Court  take  the  initiative  to  inter- 
fere. Also  the  question  of  the  right  to  strike  can  not  be 
denied  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  it  interferes  with  the  life 
and  health  of  the  people  or  that  it  interferes  with  the  peace 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  anticipation  of  these  evils  the 
Court  may  insist  that  people  continue  in  labor  and  a  set- 
tlement is  reached.  Also  while  each  individual  has  a  right 
to  quit  labor,  and  individuals  may  quit  in  groups,  they 
shall  not  organize  and  persuade  others  to  quit  with  a  view 
of  doing  injustice  to  the  employer  or  to  a  view  of  increasing 
wages  or  shortening  hours. 

There  are  some  very  fine  lines  of  distinction  in  the  Con- 
stitutional rights  of  individuals  and  corporations  in  con- 
nection with  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  so  far  as  it 
has  been  carried  on,  and  many  adjustments  must  be 
looked  for  before  the  Court  could  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  cases  that  have  come  before  the  Court 
of  Industrial  Relations  in  Kansas,  the  majority  of  them  re- 
late to  complaints  about  wages,  and  the  Court  has  ordered 
in  some  instances  the  establishment  of  a  minimum  wage 
to  be  fixed  for  a  period  of  six  months  unless  otherwise  de- 
termined by  agreement  between  the  two  contracting  parties. 
In  establishing  the  rate  of  wages,  the  Court  went  into  the 
most  thorough  investigation  as  to  kind  of  work,  cost  of  liv- 
ing, expenditure  and  income,  wages  in  similar  institutions 
and  so  on,  and  was  doing  a  ver)^  good  work  in  this  way 
until  the  case  of  the  Wolf  Packing  Company,  which  was 
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carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decided  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Industrial  Court  so  far  as  regulating  wages  in  the 
meat  packing  industry  should  be  limited,  with  a  strong  in- 
ference that  this  rendered  the  Court  powerless  to  establish 
a  minimum  wage.  At  the  same  time,  the  Supreme  Court 
strongly  emphasized  the  regulatory  power  of  the  Court 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  finding  the  peace  or  the  health  of  the 
public  imperiled.  The  Court,  however,  did  not  declare  the 
Industrial  Act  or  any  vital  section  of  it  unconstitutional, 
nor  deny  the  right  of  the  state  to  prohibit  picketing,  duress, 
intimidation,  or  violence  in  strikes  or  other  demonstra- 
tions. It  thus  emphasized  the  right  of  the  state  to  protect 
the  individual  laborer  in  insuring  him  the  right  to  la- 
bor notwithstanding  the  dictation  of  the  officers  of 
his  organization.  The  Court  did  not  deny  the  right 
of  the  power  of  the  state  to  police  disturbed  districts 
and  furnish  protection  to  those  who  desire  work,  nor  the 
right  or  power  of  the  state  to  regulate  wages  if  necessary 
to  the  protection  of  the  public ;  that  is,  the  Court  continues 
to  exist  in  nearly  all  of  its  functions. 

The  idea  has  gotten  abroad  in  the  world  that  in  the  ad- 
justment of  human  rights  great  society  must  do  something 
of  authoritative  nature  to  regulate  the  disputes  of  all  minor 
voluntary  groups  where  they  interfere  with  the  health,  life, 
peace,  and  rights  of  property  of  the  individuals  of  the  com- 
monwealth. It  has  also  brought  to  light  that  the  Indus- 
trial Court  eventually  may  be  the  means  of  saving  the 
labor  organizations  from  themselves.  It  will  protect  them 
from  the  encroachment  of  the  "red"  element  which  seeks 
to  reduce  the  dignified  labor  organization  to  the  status  of 
a  mob  with  mob  spirit.  If  such  a  Court  becomes  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  this  would  save  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  laborers  and  many  more  millions  to  the  public. 
It  would  remove  a  certain  obsession  which  seems  to  narrow 
the  vision  of  labor  organizations  to  the  idea  that  higher 
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wages  and  shorter  hours  are  the  chief  things  to  Uve  for  and 
that  the  strike  is  the  only  means  of  getting  them,  and  until 
laborers  are  lifted  out  of  this  idea  into  a  broader  view  of 
life  which  takes  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  commonwealth 
and  the  whole  commonwealth  becomes  interested  in  justice 
to  the  laborer,  the  labor  organization  that  has  done  so 
much  good  in  the  world  will  be  doomed  to  failure  through 
disintegration. 


There  must  be  a  synthesis  of  practical  religion  and  social  science, 
if  both  are  not  to  be  sterile.  Ellwood,  Christianity  and  Social  Sci- 
ence, p.  3. 

Progress  through  the  Increase  In  social  products  and  through  the 
perfection  of  social  relations  may  be  limitless.  Bushee,  Principles 
of  Sociology,  p.  41. 

An  insanity  to  get  money  without  performing  service  has  thrown 
mankind  Into  a  welter  of  competition  and  struggle,  out  of  which  has 
come  a  chain  of  evils  which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  human 
race.     Warbasse,  Co-operative  Democracy,  p.  5. 

Progress  Implies  movement  or  change  in  the  direction  of  a  goal 
chosen  and  approved  In  advance;  If  chosen  by  the  wisdom  of  a  group 
with  an  eye  to  the  unity  and  cooperation  of  members  of  the  group 
it  Is  social  progress.    Gault,  Social  Psychology,  p.  203. 

Much  of  the  alleged  existing  evidence  on  race  endowment  is 
likely  to  be  worthless.  .  .  .  Experiments  on  animals  would  prove 
practically  nothing  because  animals  are  cultureless — uninfluenced  by 
social  environment  of  their  own  making.  Kroeber,  Anthropology, 
p.  85. 

Co-oPERATORS  the  world  over  have  made  the  mistake  of  using  the 
language  of  profit-business.  They  should  drop  the  old  unsocial  no- 
menclature. "Sales,"  "profits,"  and  "dividends"  are  no  part  of  co- 
operative business.    Warbasse,  Co-operative  Democracy,  p.  24. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SOCIOLOGIST* 

CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Missouri 


There  is  every  reason  to  think  that  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant work  being  attempted  in  our  world  today  than 
that  which  is  being  attempted  by  the  scientific  sociologist. 
The  solution  of  the  problems  of  our  world  manifestly  de- 
pends upon  intelligence — upon  accurate  knowledge  of  ver}' 
complex  situations.  The  problems  of  our  world,  moreover, 
are  social  in  nature — they  are  problems  in  the  mutual  ad- 
justment of  individuals,  classes,  nations,  and  races.  In  a 
democratic  society  like  our  own  these  problems  must  ulti- 
mately be  solved  by  the  formation  of  a  rational  public  opin- 
ion upon  them.  That  is,  they  must  be  solved  by  the  people 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  intelligent  leadership. 

Sociologists,  therefore,  should  do  everything  they  can  to 
encourage  careful  scholarship  among  themselves.  Such 
agencies  as  this  society,  which  I  understand  was  founded 
to  promote  scholarship  along  sociological  lines,  can  do 
much.  It  has  been  a  reproach  made  against  American  so- 
ciologists that  they  are  lacking  in  scholarship.  Whether 
this  reproach  is  justifiable  or  not,  it  is  true  that  American 
sociologists  have  not  produced  works  showing  the  pains- 
taking scholarship  which  is  shown  by  such  typical  Euro- 
pean productions  as  Westermarck's  "History  of  Human 
Marriage,"  or  Hobhouse's  "Morals  in  Evolution."  The 
conditions  of  American  scholarship,  in  general,  I  fear,  fa- 
vor superficiality  and  not  the  profundity  shown  by  the  best 
European  works.     If  we  want  to  lead  the  world  in  socio- 

*Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  recently  before  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia chapter  of  the  sociology  honor  society  of  Alpha  Kappa  Delta. 
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logical  thought  we  must  overcome  this.  We  should  do  ev~ 
etything  we  can,  therefore,  to  encourage  scholarship  in  our 
students,  and  especially  among  our  graduate  students. 
There  is  little  danger  of  our  standard  for  scholarship  in  so- 
cial studies  becoming  too  high.  We  must  remember  that 
the  danger  at  present  is  all  in  the  other  direction. 

However,  I  am  not  one  of  those  sociologists  who  believe 
in  a  conservative  and  timid  scholarship.    Especially  in  so- 
ciology  do   we   need   bold   and   creative   scholarship.     If 
Charles  Darwin  had  been  a  timid,  conservative  type  of 
scholar,  he  would  never  have  set  forth  the  hypothesis  of 
organic  evolution.    To  be  sure,  Mr.  Br)^an  still  thinks  that 
Darwin  was  somewhat  premature  in  his  generalization. 
But  the  scientific  world  has  been  enabled  through  Darwin's 
generalization,  even  if  he  did  not  know  all  the  facts  about 
the  world  of  life,  to  go  on  and  build  up  the  structure  of 
modern  biological  science  upon  his  generalization.    If  Dar- 
win was  wrong  in  essential  facts,  that  structure  of  course 
will  have  to  be  changed.    But  personally,  I  am  grateful  to 
Darwin  for  the  boldness  of  his  generalization,  when  the 
the  world  of  both  theory  and  practical  interests  was  against 
his  view.     So  today  we  need  bold  generalizations  in  the 
realm  of  social  facts  whenever  we  have  sufficient  facts  to 
warrant  such  generalizations.     The  world  cannot  wait  a 
century  or  so  until  all  social  facts  are  known  before  social 
generalizations  are  attempted.    This  attitude  makes  sociol- 
ogy a  sterile  if  not  a  dead  science.    For  example,  Professor 
Cooley's  generalizations  as  to  the  importance  of  primary 
groups  in  the  social  life  of  man  is  fully  warranted  even  if 
all  social  facts  are  not  yet  known.    Again,  the  generaliza- 
tion that  "repression  is  the  seed  of  revolution"  is  warranted 
even  if  all  the  historical  and  social  facts  regarding  revolu- 
tions have  not  been  finally   tabulated   and    agreed   upon. 
Science  is  simply  our  last  and  best  interpretation  of  our 
world  and  human  society  needs  this  scientific  guidance 
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even  if  it  can  lay  no  claim  to  being  final  or  ultimate  knowl- 
edge. It  is  a  great  deal  better  that  some  mistakes  should 
be  made  upon  the  basis  of  bold  scientific  generalizations 
than  that  thousands  of  mistakes  should  be  made  as  they 
are,  through  sheer  ignorance — without  even  a  pretense  of 
scientific  knowledge.  The  history  of  all  sciences  shows 
that  science  develops  not  through  timidity  and  caution  and 
lingering  in  the  field  of  factual  description,  but  through  the 
development  of  bold  hypotheses  and  then  testing  these  hy- 
potheses not  only  through  further  research,  but  through 
actual  experience  in  experimental  action. 

Finally,  I  am  not  one  of  those  sociologists  who  believe 
that  the  sociologist  has  no  duties  as  a  citizen  and  should 
have  no  interest  in  current  concrete  problems.  On  the  con- 
trar)%  I  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  scientific  sociolo- 
gist, particularly  in  this  crisis  of  the  world's  affairs,  to 
place  his  scholarship  at  the  service  of  his  community  and  of 
humanity  at  large.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  closet  type  of 
scholarship.  While  there  is  always  grave  danger  that  in- 
terest in  the  practical  problems  and  activities  of  life  will 
divert  time  and  energy  from  the  cultivation  of  that  careful 
scholarship  which  I  emphasized  at  the  beginning,  yet  I 
believe  on  the  other  hand  that  there  is  also  danger  of  the 
student  of  human  affairs  losing  touch  with  the  actual,  con- 
crete, human  world.  This  danger  will  be  minimized  if  he 
always  remembers  that  his  scholarship  is  ultimately  for  the 
sake  of  service,  and  if  he  tries  to  place  the  results  of  his 
scholarship  at  the  service  of  the  largest  possible  number  of 
his  fellow  human  beings.  The  scientific  student  of  human 
society  will  probably  retain  a  better  realistic  appreciation 
of  social  problems  and  of  possible  methods  of  their  solu- 
tion if  he  keeps  in  touch  with  real  life  through  actual  par- 
ticipation in  practical  social  activities.  Not  scholarship 
as  an  end  in  itself,  therefore,  but  scholarship  for  the  sake 
of  service,  I  would  urge  as  the  ideal  to  guide  you.    If  the 
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work  of  the  sociologist  is  controlled  by  such  a  rational  so- 
cial ideal,  I  believe  that  no  matter  what  rebuffs  and  diffi- 
culties he  encounters  he  will  find  his  work  to  be  the  most 
satisfying  to  which  he  can  possibly  devote  himself. 


@«^ 


Language  is  probably  the  most  self-contained,  the  most  massively 
resistant  of  all  social  phenomena.     Edward  Sapir,  Language,  p.  220. 

The  great  need  is  now  in  the  international  field.  There  the  en- 
emy is  still  holding  his  ground,  and  clinging  fast  to  it.  The  reason 
is  that  no  great  organized  effort  has  as  yet  been  made  against  war. 
Kene  Sand,  Nat'l  Conference  of  Social  Work,  1923,  p.  359. 

The  more  we  reflect  upon  the  essential  conditions  of  peace  the 
more  clearly  it  appears  that  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  artificial 
arrangements,  important  as  these  may  be  as  facilities;  that  it  is  the 
disposition  of  peoples  that  counts.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Nat'l  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work,  1923,  p.  10. 

Capitalist  civilization  ,  .  .  the  particular  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  industry  and  legal  institutions  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
workers  find  themselves/  divorced  from  the  ownership  of  the  instru- 
ments of  production,  in  such  a  way  as  to  pass  into  the  position  of 
wage-earners,  whose  subsistence,  security,  and  personal  freedom 
seem  dependent  on  the  will  of  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the 
nation;  namely,  those  who  own  and  through  their  legal  ownership 
control,  the  organization  of  the  land,  the  machinery,  and  the  labor 
force  of  the  community,  and  do  so  with  the  object  of  making  for 
themselves  individual  and  private  gains.  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb, 
The  Decay  of  Capitalist  Civilization,  p.  xi. 


THE  SOCIAL  ATTITUDE 

E.  B.  REUTER 
The   University  of  Iowa 


The  needs,  capacities,  and  wishes  of  the  various  peoples 
of  the  world  appear  ever)'where  to  be  much  alike  and,  in 
the  presence  of  similar  situations,  have  given  rise  to  similar 
culture  facts.  Everywhere  man  has  developed  the  same 
cultural  patterns  and  organized  similar  institutional  forms 
for  the  expression  of  the  organic  needs  and  for  the  regula- 
tion of  the  human  wishes.  There  are,  of  course,  wide  and 
marked  differences  in  detail.  The  conditions  of  life  are  not 
everywhere  the  same  and  each  group  has,  as  a  result  of  its 
unique  life-experiences,  evolved  a  set  of  social  practices 
and  developed  a  group  of  institutional  arrangements  pe- 
culiar to  itself. 

This  fund  of  values — the  institutions,  practices,  beliefs, 
etc.,  the  sum  and  coordination  of  which  makes  up  the  ob- 
jective culture  of  any  group — comprise  any  and  all  data 
that  have  a  meaning  for  human  activity.  The  fund  of  val- 
ues differs  from  group  to  group  and  more  or  less  from  per- 
son to  person.  An  object,  whether  the  content  be  sensual 
or  imaginary,  may  be  an  object  of  desire  to  one  group,  an 
objection  of  aversion  to  a  second,  and  to  a  third  remain  in- 
different— that  is,  be  not  a  value  at  all.  And  to  the  same 
person,  an  object  that  is  one  time  indifferent  may  take  on 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  value.  The  fund  of  social 
values  is  thus  subject  to  change;  a  thing  that  at  one  time 
occupies  a  place  in  the  culture  of  the  group  may  presently 
disappear  or  be  replaced  by  a  different  value.  Within  a 
century  dueling  has  disappeared  as  a  value  in  Western  so- 
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ciety.     In  the  present  decade,  prize  fighting  has  been  re- 
introduced as  a  moral  value  into  American  culture. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  social  values — the  content 
of  the  culture  complex — the  members  of  the  group  are  re- 
sponsive to  them.  The  values  are  objects  of  human  desire. 
This  appreciation  of  the  social  value  is  an  attitude.  If  it 
is  general  in  the  group,  as  a  result  of  communication,  it  is 
a  social  attitude.  It  is,  indeed,  as  a  result  of  this  human 
responsive  reaction  that  any  object  becomes  a  value.  The 
attitude  may  be  one  of  desire  or  one  of  aversion  but  in  no 
case  may  it  be  one  of  indifference  else  the  object  drops  out 
of  the  culture  of  the  group  and  ceases  to  be  a  value.  The 
attitude  is  thus  the  subjective  element  in  the  culture  com- 
plex, the  individual  counterpart  of  the  social  value.  It  is 
the  individual  tendency  to  react,  either  positively  or  nega- 
tively, to  a  given  social  value. 

Certain  of  the  human  behavior  tendencies  appear  to  be 
natural  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  expression  of  general 
human  need  or  the  sublimate  of  racial  experience.  They 
correspond  to  something  stable  and  uniform  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  life.  Some  fear  responses,  for  example,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  this  nature.  Certain  disgusts  appear  to  be  of 
the  nature  of  organic  attitudes,  and  a  limited  number  of 
other  behavior  tendencies  appear  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
complex  of  heritable  characters.  These,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
perience, tend  to  become  defined  into  social  attitudes.  At- 
titudes of  this  type  may  be  general  in  the  group  without 
being  social.  They  are  of  concern  in  the  study  of  the  in- 
dividual but  interest  the  sociologist  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  culturally  conditioned  or  result  in  behavior  of  cultural 
significance.  For  example,  disgust  as  an  organic  attitude 
is  not  of  direct  interest  to  the  student  of  social  behavior. 
It  comes  within  the  orbit  of  his  interest  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  an  element  of  importance  in  determining  attitudes 
that  are  social..    The  attitude  of  society  toward  women  is 
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a  social  attitude.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  attitude, 
in  at  least  some  of  its  historic  expressions,  appears  not  to  be 
susceptible  of  explanation  without  the  aid  of  the  natural 
organic  disgust  reaction  toward  things  unclean.  Again, 
racial  prejudice  is  a  cultural  attitude  and,  in  the  main,  to 
be  explained  in  historic  and  cultural  terms.  But  if,  and  to 
the  extent  that,  the  characteristic  body  odor  of  one  race 
is  offensive  to  persons  of  a  different  race  and  arouses  a  dis- 
gust reaction,  the  natural  attitude  becomes  a  thing  of  so- 
cial significance  and  of  interest  to  the  sociologist  since  it 
is  then  a  vital  element  in  the  determination  of  social  be- 
havior. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  variations  in  temperament  play 
some  part  in  the  determination  of  attitudinal  differences. 
But  the  biological  disposition  of  individuals  is  in  general 
subject  to  indefinite  modification  through  conformity  to 
the  social  code.  The  human  being  is  the  most  plastic  of  or- 
ganisms. He  is  born  into  a  social  order  with  relatively 
fixed  and  definite  behavior  patterns  to  which  he  must  con- 
form. Whatever  his  original  individuality  of  wish  and 
temperament,  he  is  moulded  by  the  social  framework  into 
which  he  must  fit  and  the  social  order  becomes  a  part  of 
him  as  he  becomes  a  part  of  it.  Society  provides  the  code 
of  behavior,  a  definition  of  the  situation  that  covers  all 
phases  of  life  and  has  become  fixed  as  a  result  of  experi- 
ence, and  from  this  social  code,  rather  than  from  original 
nature,  the  individual  values  and  attitudes  have  their  rise. 
The  code  does  not  correspond  to  the  natural  disposition 
of  any  person  and  to  the  extent  that  persons  react  alike  to 
the  stimuli  set  by  the  society  it  is  because  of  social  train- 
ing, because  of  their  assimilation  to  the  traditional  rules 
of  behavior.  Most  of  the  attitudes  are  fixed  below  the  re- 
gion of  consciousness  and  are  passed  on  by  the  social  in- 
heritance. 

The  importance  of  the  attitude  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
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determines  the  behavior  of  the  person  and  provides  the 
mechanism  of  social  control  It  is  by  definition  a  tend- 
ency toward  activity.  Toward  any  value  in  the  society 
there  are  possible  or  actual  a  variety  of  attitudes.  The 
actual  attitude  always  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  individual  to  get  some  sort  of  recognition  in  the  group 
organization.  Life  organization  demands  membership  in 
a  group  and  the  attitudes  are  the  expression  of  a  desire  for 
status.  The  attitude  is  thus  vital  from  the  point  of  view 
of  social  control.  The  overt  activity  of  the  individual  not 
only  expresses  a  preexisting  attitude,  it  arouses  on  the  part 
of  the  group  an  attitude  of  approval  or  of  condemnation 
according  as  it  is  in  conformity  with  or  in  violation  of  the 
social  code.  The  approval  and  recognition  of  his  fellows 
reenforces  conventional  behavior  and  so  the  attitude  of 
conformity.  The  social  disapproval  of  the  non-conformist 
person  operates  as  the  strongest  and  generally  as  the  only 
effective  inhibiting  force  to  the  repetition  of  a  type  of  ac- 
tivity socially  unacceptable. 

When  the  social  code  lacks  uniformity,  as  is  usual  in  the 
larger  societies  of  complex  organization,  the  behavior  of 
the  person  may  provoke  on  the  part  of  some  an  attitude  of 
approval  and  on  the  part  of  others  an  attitude  of  disap- 
proval. The  subsequent  activity  of  the  person'  is  then  de- 
termined by  the  group  in  which  he  desires  status  and  rec- 
ognition. Acts  of  vandalism  express  preexisting  attitudes ; 
they  arouse  on  the  part  of  the  organized  group  attitudes  of 
condemnation.  But  they  may  bring  applause  and  cov- 
eted recognition  from  the  fellow  members  of  the  gang. 
Subsequent  behavior  is  here  determined  by  whether  the  in- 
dividual is  more  desirous  of  status  in  the  one  group  or  in 
the  other.  Any  effective  control  depends  upon  so  changing 
the  attitudes  that  they  will  lead  to  activity  in  conformity 
with  the  social  code ;  by  so  modifying  them  that  the  incip- 
ient criminal  will  desire  the  approval  of  the  social  group 
rather  than  that  of  the  criminal  group. 
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Changes  in  attitude  are  accompanied  always  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  new  values.  The  changes  may  be  slight  or  pro- 
found, gradual  or  abrupt,  concern  a  single  or  a  few  atti- 
tudes or  a  large  related  group.  An  abrupt  change  that  in- 
volves a  radical  modification  of  many  attitudes  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  a  conversion.  It  is  a  radical  departure 
made  in  order  to  secure  recognition  and  approval  in  a  new 
group  and  is  followed,  if  the  change  is  to  be  permanent, 
by  the  gradual  habituation  and  accommodation  of  the  per- 
son to  the  fund  of  values  characteristic  of  the  new  group. 
But  the  acceptance  of  most  attitudes  lies  in  the  region  of 
the  unconscious,  and  changes  usually  and  normally  go  on 
by  the  imperceptible  modifications  of  a  single  or  a  few  at- 
titudes rather  than  by  a  sudden  and  violent  reorganization 
ofi  the  whole  system. 

^^ 

With  the  appropriate  change  of  attitudes  and  values  all  work 
may  become  artistic  work.    Thomas,  The  Unadjusted  Girl,  p,  257. 

If  the  church  is  to  promote  brotherliness,  it  must  subordinate  the 
denominational  spirit  to  the  Christian  fellowship.  Holt,  Social  Work 
in  the  Churches,  p.  13. 

Democracy  represents  an  increasing  recoil  against  mere  privilege, 
against  the  possession  of  resource  which  is  unserviceable.  Woods, 
The  Neighborhood  in  Nation-Building,  p.  180. 

Even  the  keenest  profit-maker  Instinctively  resists  the  Introduc- 
tion of  this  all-powerful  motive  into  his  own  family  relations,  In  which 
a  diametrically  opposite  set  of  principles  Is  allowed  to  prevail.  Sid- 
ney and  Beatrice  Webb,  The  Decay  of  Capitalist  Civilization,  p.  228. 

Social  work  consists  in  making  the  best  adjustments  possible  In 
situations  where  the  individual  does  not  meet  the  requirements  of 
society  or  society  fails  to  fulfill  its  duty  to  the  individual.  Halbert, 
What  Is  Professional  Social  Work?  p.   14. 


THE  ETHNOLOGICAL  APPROACH  TO 
THE  FAMILY 

WILLIAM  C.  SMITH 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern  California 


The  study  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  may  be 
approached  from  several  points  of  view,  namely,  the  socio- 
logical, the  psychological,  the  historical,  and  the  ethno- 
logical. Each  method  makes  a  certain  contribution  to  the 
study  of  this  basic  institution  in  society.  In  this  discus- 
sion the  ethnological  approach  will  be  considered. 

In  brief,  ethnology  may  be  considered  a  comparative 
study  of  peoples  in  their  physical,  psychical,  and  cultural 
aspects.  By  common  consent,  as  it  were,  this  study  has 
been  limited  to  the  groups  which  are  on  a  low  cultural  lev- 
el. To  these  groups  it  is,  then,  that  we  turn  for  our  data 
in  this  approach  to  the  problem. 

This  method  makes  possible  a  scientific  study  wherein 
a  disinterested  examination  of  the  facts  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity. There  are  fewer  prejudices  in  studying  the  primitive 
family  because  it  is  not  so  close  to  us  and  we  do  not  have 
our  emotions  touched  so  easily.  This  is  more  akin  to  a 
study  of  the  family  life  of  the  chimpanzee  or  the  ostrich. 
It  is  practically  impossible  for  a  man  to  take  a  scientific 
attitude  toward  his  grandmother,  sweetheart,  or  mother- 
in-law.  To  expect  a  native  Californian  to  take  an  imper- 
sonal, objective  attitude  toward  the  Japanese,  or  a  typical 
Southerner  to  react  toward  the  Negro  in  this  manner 
would  be  placing  one's  credulity  to  an  unduly  severe  test. 
But  either  one  could  prepare  a  treatise  on  the  Dyak,  the 
Hottentot,  the  Garo,  the  Lushai,  the  Mikir,  or  the  Karen 
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without  any  strong  emotional  coloring  because  they  are  so 
far  removed.  Prior  to  1860  there  was  practically  no  liter- 
ature dealing  with  the  family  which  was  of  any  value:  it 
was  largely  of  a  hortator)^  nature.  In  1861  Bachofen's 
notable  book,  Das  Mutterrecht,  appeared,  in  1865  McLen- 
nan's  Primitive  Marriage,  and  in  1878  Morgan's  Ancient 
Society,  a  well  as  a  number  of  other  books  in  this  same 
field.  These  works  dealt  with  primitive  groups.  The  ma- 
terials for  Morgan's  treatise  were  drawn  largely  from 
American  Indians  who  were  heathen  outside  the  pale  and 
so  there  was  no  feeling  about  studying  them.  The  likeli- 
hood is  that  if  Morgan  had  endeavored  to  make  a  similar 
study  of  the  Mayflower  descendants  in  Boston  the  situa- 
tion would  have  been  a  quite  different  one.  It  was  found 
to  be  a  safe  procedure,  however,  to  study  the  Indians  and 
other  backward  groups  and  this  stimulated  other  students. 

Ethnological  data  reach  farther  back  into  antiquity  than 
the  written  records  of  history.  Historical  records,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  give  us  information  about  times  when  the 
scale  of  civilization  was  already  comparatively  high — but 
scarcely  anything  more  than  that.  Since  record  keeping 
is  a  relatively  recent  development  in  social  evolution,  his- 
torical data,  consequently,  leave  us  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  the  origin  and  early  development  of  social  institutions. 
With  this  the  sociologist  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  so  he 
turns  to  the  ethnologist  for  a  considerable  fund  of  infor- 
mation which  the  historian  cannot  provide.  Many  of  these 
facts  are  secured  from  our  contemporary^  ancestors,  the  va- 
rious backward  tribes  of  the  present  day. 

The  ethnological  approach  makes  possible  a  genetic 
study.  This  makes  it  possible  to  see  how  the  institurion 
has  developed  from  simple  beginnings.  Such  a  procedure 
is  an  indispensable  pre-requisite  to  an  adequate  under- 
standing of  any  institution.  We  cannot  plunge  into  the 
middle  of  a  complex  situadon  and  comprehend  it  in  all  its 
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ramifications.  The  zoologist  does  not  begin  by  placing  a 
cross  section  of  a  giraffe's  neck  under  the  microscope  but 
turns  to  the  simple  uni-cellular  amoeba  from  which  he 
gradually  works  up.  The  psychologist  likewise  turns  to 
the  child  and  even  to  the  white  rat  for  data  which  he  is  un- 
able to  secure  from  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  adults,  but 
which  he  needs  in  order  to  fathom  the  mental  processes  of 
the  human  adult.  In  like  manner  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
with  many  problems  which  vitally  touch  the  modern  fam- 
ily without  taking  the  genetic,  developmental  point  of 
view.  To  illustrate  we  may  take  as  a  concrete  case  the 
matter  of  prostitution.  Many  take  the  position  that  this 
practice  is  perfectly  natural  and  cannot  possibly  be  elim- 
inated. A  study  of  groups  on  the  lower  cultural  levels 
leads  us  to  the  generalization  that  this  practice  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  civilizational  level  of  the  group.  "It 
does  not  seem,  however,"  notes  Westmarck,^  "that  prosti- 
tution is  common  among  unadulterated  savages.  In  some 
cases  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  due  to  contact  with  foreign- 
ers." There  are  many  instances  where  contacts  with 
groups  on  higher  cultural  levels  have  resulted  in  social  and 
moral  disorganization  of  the  backward  groups."  Further 
scrutiny  of  these  groups  brings  to  light  the  conditions  un- 
der which  such  practices  are  absent.  We  find  that  mar- 
riage takes  place  at  an  early  age.  It,  is  not  postponed  on 
account  of  economic  conditions  as  in  the  case  of  civilized 
men.  Furthermore,  all  persons  marr)',  even  though  it  may 
mean  polygyny  or  polyandr}^  "There  are  only  two  men 
in  Bontoc,"  writes  Jenks,^  "who  have  never  married  .  .  ., 
and  both  are  deaf  and  dumb."  According  to  the  mores  of 
these   groups    marriage   is    expected.     "One   man,"  notes 

^History  of  Human  Marriage,  Vol.  I,  p.  138   (London,  1922). 

^  See   "Missionary   Activities   and  the  Acculturation   of   Backward  Peoples,"   by 
William  C.  Smith,  Jour,  of  Applied  Sociology,  VII,   175-86. 

'  The  Bontoc  Igorot,  p.  69  (Manila,  1905). 
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Brown,^  "was  mentioned  to  me  as  being  a  bad  man  be- 
cause he  refused  to  take  a  wife  after  he  had  reached  the 
age  when  it  was  considered  proper  for  a  man  to  marry." 
The  industrial  life  in  these  areas  is  simple  and  all  are  sup- 
plied, in  a  rough  way,  with  the  necessities  of  life.  There 
are  no  department  stores  or  factories  where  girls  work  at 
wages  so  inadequate  that  many  are  practically  forced  to 
supplement  their  income  in  questionable  ways.  Young 
women  in  simple  groups  do  not  have  to  exert  themselves 
unduly  and  even  sell  their  virtue  in  order  to  provide  finery, 
because  the  men  wear  the  ornaments  and  do  the  painting. 
This  practice  is  more  in  accord  with  what  we  find  in  na- 
ture; among  the  birds  the  males  wear  the  fine  feathers. 

Wherever  we  may  turn^  we  find  that  it  is  impossible  to 
gain  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  many  practices  and 
problems  without  a  consideration  of  origins.  A  genetic 
study  is  the  best  preparation  for  an  adequate  appreciation 
of  conditions  as  they  are.  A  knowledge  of  how  certain 
practices  came  to  be  and  why  they  have  continued  is  the 
first  step  toward  constructing  a  satisfactory  theory  of  what 
should  be  and  of  what  may  be  developed.  Any  reform 
measure  based  on  such  a  foundation  is  destined  to  be  more 
efficient  than  one  which  rests  on  mere  speculation. 

A  genetic  study  will  reveal  that  the  family  is  not  un- 
changeable like  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but 
rather  that  it  has  gradually  developed  into  its  present  form 
through  the  lapse  of  ages.  The  popular  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  present  form  of  the  patriarchal  family  has  been 
handed  down  from  heaven  in  a  sealed  package  from  which 
there  has  been  and  should  be  no  variation.  Such  a  study 
will  give  us  an  idea  of  what  has  taken  place,  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made. 

Certain  persons,  when  they  consider  the  large  amount 
of  divorce  and  family  disorganization  of  the  present  day, 

*  The  Andaman  Islanders,  p.   50    (Cambridge,   1922). 
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declare  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  the  institution  of  the 
family  is  going  to  the  scrap  heap  and  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  hope  for  it.  A  study  of  this  nature  tends  to  make 
us  optimistic.  It  will  show  that  the  family  has  persisted 
through  all  sorts  of  conditions.  The  family  has  made 
changes  and  even  now  we  may  confidently  face  the  future 
with  the  assurance  that  changes  will  come  which  will  carry 
us  beyond  the  present  conditions.  A  careful  consideration 
will,  however,  make  it  evident  that  things  move  slowly, 
and  that  any  change  in  this  fundamental  institution  must 
come  at  a  snail's  pace.  We  must  make  haste  slowly  to  pro- 
duce any  results  of  lasting  value.  Blue-sky  laws  forced 
through  on  a  wave  of  sentiment  will  not  meet  the  situation. 
A  genetic  study  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  unvarnished  orig- 
inal nature  at  the  base  of  our  domestic  institutions,  with- 
out the  paint,  powder,  and  conventions  of  the  present  day. 
With  this  foundation  laid  bare  before  us,  we  can  more  safe- 
ly develop  rational  programs  for  the  future. 

There  are,  however,  certain  disadvantages  inherent  in 
the  ethnological  method  of  studying  the  family.  Much  of 
the  data  is  unsatisfactory.  A  great  deal  of  the  information 
we  have  has  been  furnished  by  travelers  who  have  had  a 
mere  passing  acquaintance  with  the  people  described. 
Many  of  these  writers  have  not  been  trained  observ^ers  and 
as  a  result  their  reports  are  deeply  colored  by  their  opin- 
ions and  prejudices.  The  sources  of  error  which  enter  into 
the  literature  in  this  field  have  been  quite  adequately  set 
forth  by  Professor  Faris.^  In  dealing  with  the  great  mass 
of  information  in  this  field  it  is  particularly  easy  for  the 
person  with  a  preconceived  notion  to  select  facts  which 
bolster  up  his  position  and  disregard  the  cases  which  do 
not  fit.  This  accusation  has  been  brought  against  West- 
ermarck's  History  of  Human  Marriage,  which  is  the  out- 
standing treatise  with  the  ethnological  approach.    But  on 

°  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  XXIII,  603-19. 
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the  other  hand,  where  it  is  possible  in  this  manner  to  con- 
struct a  position  easily,  it  is  also  true  that  by  a  less  friendly 
use  of  the  same  materials  the  theory  may  be  confuted. 
Ethnological  data  have  their  defects,  but  even  in  historical 
records  we  find  weaknesses.  Should  we  make  an  histor- 
ical study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  marriage  and  collect  all 
the  laws  that  have  been  placed  on  the  books,  we  would  not 
necessarily  have  a  true  record  of  the  situation  because  a 
number  of  the  statutes  did  not  represent  the  prevailing 
opinion  and  became  dead  letters.  In  addition  to  these 
unsatisfactory  materials,  however,  we  now  have  some  ex- 
cellent monographs  which  have  been  prepared  by  careful 
students.  Notable  in  this  group  are  such  studies  as  those 
of  Rivers,^  and  of  Spencer  and  Gillen."^  The  serious  ob- 
jection to  these  studies  is  that  they  were  made  several 
centuries  too  late,  after  these  groups  have  changed  too 
much.  Yet  in  spite  of  certain  serious  weaknesses,  the  eth- 
nological method  can  make  a  great  contribution  to  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  modern  family. 

'W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  Todas  (London,   1906). 

'B.   Spencer  and  J.   F.  Gillen,    The  Native   Tribes  of  Central  Australia    (New 
York,  1906);  and  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Central  Australia   (New  York,  1904). 


@«se 


One  of  the  most  important  powers  gained  during  the  evolution  of 
animal  life  is  the  abihty  to  make  decisions  from  within  instead  of 
having  them  imposed  from  without.  Thomas,  The  Unadjusted  Girl, 
p.  40. 

A  v.\LUE  is  thus  any  object,  real  or  imaginary,  which  has  a  mean- 
ing and  which  may  be  the  object  of  an  activity.  The  sum  total  of 
the  values  o^  society  is  its  cuhure.  Any  value  may  provoke  in  the 
individual  a  variety  of  tendencies  to  action  which  we  may  call  mental 
attitudes.     Thomas,  The  Unadjusted  Girl,  p.  233. 


IMPLICATIONS  OF  DEMOCRATIC  LEADERSHIP 
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In  an  earlier  study  of  democratic  leadership  the  writer 
noted  five  phases  of  the  theme:  (1)  The  goal  is  that  of 
improving  social  welfare,  (2)  The  Tuanner  of  living  is  sim- 
ple, revealing  an  at-oneness  with  the  humbler  mem- 
bers of  the  given  group,  (3)  the  manner  of  arriving  at  de- 
cisions is  through  the  combined  judgments  of  those  con- 
cerned, (4)  the  method  is  by  setting  examples  and  other- 
wise stimulating  people  to  want  to  help,  and  (5)  the  atti- 
tude of  the  leader  throughout  is  one  of  unselfishness,  of 
seeking  no  personal  gain/ 


A  further  study  of  the  data'  makes  possible  additional 
conclusions  concerning  democratic  leadership.  The  first 
is  that,  barring  accident,  democratic  leadership  is  possible 
of  attainTYient  by  all  normal  persons.^  All  above  the  moron 
level  give  evidence  of  traits  which  indicates  that  they  might 
qualify  regarding  the  five  phases  of  democratic  leadership 
which  have  been  summarized  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

(1)  All  normal  persons  show  concern  in  the  welfare  of 
at  least  a  few  other  persons ;  they  manifest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  a  few  social  groups,  as  such,  of  which  they  are 
members;  and  they  on  occasion  take  the  side  of  injustice 

"The  Evidences  of  Democratic  Leadership,"  Jour,  of  Applied  Sociology,  VIII: 
44-49. 

'Ibid. 

'  By  persons  who  are  not  definitely  subnormal  mentally. 
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against  special  privilege  and  of  weakness  against  brutal 
strength.  The  difficulty,  of  course,  in  this  connection  is 
that  of  making  one's  social  attitude  all-inclusive.  It  is 
easy  to  want  to  help  a  few  persons,  one's  own  immediate 
friends,  but  to  respond  similarly  toward  all  human  beings, 
especially  those  of  social  groups  widely  different  in  ideals 
from  one's  own  groups,  is  a  matter  of  broad  and  sympa- 
thetic education  and  experiences. 

(2)  All  ordinary  persons  at  times  show  an  at-oneness 
with  common  folks.  Even  the  "great"  and  the  wealthy 
often  "put  on  superior  airs"  for  purposes  of  social  effect, 
but  in  inner  circles  reveal  longings  for  simplicity. 

(3)  The  democratic  method  of  arriving  at  decisions  in- 
volving the  welfare  of  other  persons,  namely,  by  securing 
the  combined  judgment  of  all  concerned  is  a  method  any 
person  is  capable  of  using,  unless  perchance,  he  has  become 
possessed  of  autocratic  habits  that  are  nearly  as  old  as 
himself. 

(4)  Every  person  is  capable  of  setting  constructive  ex- 
amples, and  by  kindly,  sympathetic  means  stimulating  a 
large  and  dynamic  following  for  a  worthy  cause. 

(5)  Every  person,  at  least  in  behalf  of  a  few  friends, 
does  unselfish  deeds.  Again,  the  difficulty  of  extending  this 
principle  to  include  large  numbers  of  people  is  an  educa- 
tional problem  of  far-reaching  proportions. 

Despite  all  the  difficulties  involved,  however,  it  may  still 
be  contended  that  democratic  leadership  activities  are  not 
reserved  for  one  person  out  of  a  hundred  but  rather  are 
possible  for  the  ninety-nine.  The  universality  of  demo- 
cratic leadership  possibilities  is  demonstrable.  Everyone 
seems  to  possess  it,  not  only  on  rare  occasions,  but  in  con- 
nection with  every  social  interaction.  If  democratic  lead- 
ership is  not  only  mystically  enshrined  in  the  memor}^  of 
a  revered  Lincoln  or  a  square  deal  Roosevelt,  but  is  also 
found  in  the  action,  gesture,  word  of  mouth,  or  facial  ex- 


no 
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pression  of  ever)^one  at  every  moment  of  social  interaction, 
then  we  may  well  be  startled  into  an  unusual  appreciation 
of  the  possibilities  of  human  personality,  no  matter  how 
humble  anyone  may  feel  himself  to  be.  If  the  essence  of 
democratic  leadership  may  be  expressed  by  anyone  at  any 
moment  through  kindly  recognition  of  and  consistent  striv- 
ing for  the  welfare  of  any  person  in  need  anywhere,  then 
it  makes  a  difference  how  one  conducts  himself  in  the  sim- 
plest social  interactions,  whether  he  addresses  his  asso- 
ciates in  choice  English  or  slouches  back  into  the  use  of 
slang,  whether  he  speaks  unfeelingly  or  in  accents  kindly 
and  just,  whether  he  acts  wholesomely,  or  ten  degrees  less 
than  wholesomely,  whether  his  behavior  is  self-centered  or 
others-centered. 

At  moments  of  greatest  discouragement  and  severest  de- 
feat a  person  may  well  remember  that  his  democratic-lead- 
ership possibilities  cannot  be  stolen  from  him,  and  that 
they  remain  as  long  as  life  itself.  Moreover,  he  may  also 
take  courage  from  the  fact  that  his  very  defeats  afford  him 
new  sympathies  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  strug- 
gles of  other  persons,  and  hence,  may  multiply  his  demo- 
cratic leadership  possibilities  manyfold.  What  a  stimu- 
lating concept,  the  democracy  of  leadership,  universally 
available, — perhaps  the  most  dynamic  and  precious  of  per- 
sonality traits. 


II 


Persons  may  falsely  delude  themselves  into  thinking  that 
they  are  deTnocratic  leaders.  A  foreman  who  has  come 
up  from  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor  may  naively  declare 
that  he  knows  all  about  working  conditions,  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  be  quite  "unable  to  guess  at  the  picture  in  the 
worker's  head,  and  hence  to  understand  his  actions."^  The 


*  C.  R.  Walker,  Steel,  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1922,  p.  vii. 
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exercise  of  power  has  given  the  foreman  new  experiences 
and  new  attitudes  which  tend  to  separate  him  from  the 
men  working  under  his  orders.  A  foreman  or  even  a  cor- 
poration president  may  feel  that  he  knows  the  worker's 
mind  because  he  himself  was  once  a  day  laborer  or  perhaps 
a  newsboy.  He  overlooks  one  important  fact,  however, 
that  he  has  developed  a  success  complex  or  a  success  set 
of  habits,  that  is,  he  has  been  moving  up  round  by  round, 
while  the  day  laborers,  of  whom  he  was  once  one,  are  the 
victims  of  non-success  or  even  repression  complexes.  He 
has  risen  from  a  humble  level  of  life,  has  had  success,  pro- 
motion experiences,  and  hence  has  developed  a  success 
complex,  and  a  correlative  attitude  toward  life,  while  he 
who  has  worked  hard  for  a  life  time  at  the  same  routine 
task  has  experienced  disappointment  after  disappointment, 
a  non-promotion  existence  and  has  acquired  attitudes  of 
defeat  and  acquiescence  or  attitudes  of  defeat  and  restless- 
ness— depending  on  the  nature  of  his  experiences  and  on 
his  temperamental  dispositions. 

A  manufacturer  may  feel  that  he  understands  his  em- 
ployees who  are  working  for  him  at  long  hours,  because 
he  himself  is  working  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day.  Even 
though  a  Christian,  a  churchman,  and  one  trained  in  the 
principles  of  democracy,  he  turns  against  his  employees 
when  they  grow  restless  and  go  on  a  strike.  He  points  out 
that  he  works  a  long  day,  and  why  shouldn't  they  do  like- 
wise.? He  forgets,  however,  that  his  long  day's  work  is 
self-imposed,  while  his  employees  feel  that  their  long  day 
has  been  imposed  upon  them  by  soulless  corporations  or- 
ganized into  nation-wide  "trusts"  by  interlocking  director- 
ates and  by  an  unjust  economic  system.  He  forgets,  also, 
that  his  work  is  full  of  interesting  problems  at  which  he 
labors  hour  after  hour  without  realizing  the  passage  of 
time,  while  the  factor)^  man's  task  or  the  coal  miner's  job 
has  no  new  stimuli  in  it  day  after  day,  and  hence  becomes 
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dull  and  stupid  routine.  The  employer's  work  is  stimu- 
lating, thought-provoking;  the  employee's  is  devoid  of 
mental  electricity.  One  thinks  of  nothing  but  his  work; 
the  other,  cannot  keep  his  mind  on  his  work,  for  it  has 
nothing  in  it  to  excite  his  mind.  Hence,  he  grows  restless 
and  mayhap  revolutionar)',  as  the  employer  would  do,  if 
tasks  were  interchanged.  A  man  working  long  hours  at 
a  self-appointed  enterprise  that  is  full  of  vibrant  stimuli 
easily  loses  the  point  of  view  of  other  persons  who  are 
crushed  beneath  arduous  tasks  that  possess  no  stimulating 
elements.  With  this  loss  in  social  understanding  there  de- 
parts one  by  one  the  possibilities  of  democratic  leadership. 

Ill 

The  ver)'  exercise  of  social  power  weakens  a  person  s 
spirit  of  democratic  leadership.  One  president  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  after  another  has  started  out  as  the  expo- 
nent of  democratic  principles,  but  has  become  obsessed 
with  the  use  of  power  and  has  turned  out  to  be  a  menace.^ 
In  the  United  States,  Jefferson  and  those  of  the  Jefferson- 
ian  traditions,  have  contended  for  the  liberties  of  individ- 
uals and  of  states,  and  have  feared  a  strong  federal  control, 
and  yet  when  they  have  come  into  power,  from  Andrew 
Jackson,  or  even  Jefferson  himself,  to  President  Wilson, 
they  have  "become  converted  to  the  idea  of  the  powerful 
exercise  of  central  authority  and  have  out-Hamiltoned  the 
Hamiltonians.  And  it  has  been  equally  curious  that  a 
man  of  the  Hamilton  tradition,  when  his  party  was  out  of 
power,  has  always  been  impressed  by  the  terrible  autoc- 
racy of  the  executive." 

The  influences  due  to  exercising  power  are  often  dem- 
ocratically disintegrating. 

^New  Republic,  May  17,  1922,  p.  328. 
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The  evolution  of  Boles  Penrose  is  an  amusing  commen- 
tary upon  American  politics  in  more  ways  than  one.  Three 
years  after  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  he  was 
elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Legislature  on  a  reform 
ticket.  His  election  was  made  the  occasion  for  great  rejoic- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  good  people  of  Philadelphia.  And 
well  might  they  rejoice.  They  had  at  last  driven  a  wedge 
into  the  sinister  political  machine  that  had  brought  the  city 
of  brotherly  love  into  disrepute  as  a  boss-ridden  munici- 
pality.^ 

It  is  significant  that  James  Bryce  in  the  first  edition  of 
his  American  Commonwealth  cited  Penrose  as  an  example 
of  the  sterling  type  of  young  Americans  who  were  rescuing 
the  municipal  and  state  governments  from  the  grip  of  the 
vicious  boss  system,  and  that  in  later  editions  of  this  book, 
the  name  of  Penrose  as  a  reformer  was  expurgated.^  The 
exercise  of  power  had  produced  new  experiences,  new  social 
contacts,  and  new  attitudes.  The  intoxication  of  power 
had  turned  the  enemy  of  "bossism"  into  an  arch-boss. 

The  most  promising  democratic  leaders  in  any  country 
are  not  those  who  grow  up  in  the  peasant  class  and  who 
afterwards  receive  professional  or  business  training  and 
then  enter  into  political  or  religious  leadership,  but  those 
who  "having  achieved  an  intellectual  and  social  superiority 
over  the  average  peasant  class  yet  remain  members  of  this 
class  and  continue  to  share  all  the  interests  of  their  class."^ 
It  is  the  Lincoln  type  of  man  who  maintains  the  principle 
of  democratic  leadership  best.  Because  Lincoln  main- 
tained a  warm  sympathetic  attitude  he  never  fell  from 
grace,  democratically  speaking;  he  was  able  to  recognize 
the  secret  doors  in  human  walls,  which  he  sooner  or  later 
discovered  and  passed  through,  going  "unerringly  to  the 
place  within  those  walls  that  was  his." 

'^Mirrors  of  Washington,  Putnam,  1921,  p.  234. 
'Ibid. 

•Thomas  and  Znaniecki,  The  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe  and  America,  Badger. 
1920,  IV:  185.  '         s    . 
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The  social  psychology  of  exercising  power  is  that  of  mak- 
ing a  leader  arbitrary  and  forgetful  of  the  attitudes  and 
experiences  of  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised.  Power- 
using  habits  are  inimical  to  the  exercise  of  sympathy,  pa- 
tience, and  serving  unselfishly.  A  religious  leader,  preach- 
ing the  spirit  of  love  and  meekness  of  Christ  easily  falls 
into  the  habit  of  praying  that  "love  may  dominate  in  the 
world,"  and  remain  pitiably  blind  to  the  fact  that  charac- 
teristically, love  never  "dominates." 

A  leader  may  undertake  a  position  of  power  fully  deter- 
mined to  act  democratically,  but  before  long  finds  that 
sometimes  it  is  easier  to  act  for  others  than  to  get  them  to 
act.  A  leader  becomes  so  efficient  through  practice  that 
he  grows  disheartened  in  "breaking  in"  newcomers.  He 
tends  to  shift  to  the  practice  of  selecting  a  few  trusted  and 
capable  lieutenants  with  instructions  to  act  for  the  multi- 
tude as  they  think  best.  And  the  multitude,  through  lack 
of  proper  education,  through  being  interested  in  matters  of 
close  personal  nature,  through  bewilderment  at  the  com- 
plexity of  a  large-scale  social  organization,  are  content  to 
turn  over  their  democratic  sovereignty  to  aristocratic  lead- 
ers, providing  the  social  control  conditions  remain  favor- 
able and  yield  them  a  measure  of  enjoyment.  Many  fac- 
tors thus  operate  to  shift  democratic  leadership  into  arbi- 
trary channels. 


IV 


Democratic  leadership  produces  results  slowly.  It  takes 
time  to  train  others  to  act  efficiently.  Tact  and  skill  are 
necessary  in  getting  persons  to  assume  responsibility  de- 
pendably. The  hopeful  phase  of  this  situation,  however, 
is  that  in  getting  others  to  assume  leadership  responsibil- 
ities, the  influence  of  the  original  leader  will  ultimately  be 
multiplied  beyond  computation. 
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The  autocratic  leader  may  secure  results  quickly  and 
rule  reasonably  well,  but  he  will  produce  subservient  fol- 
lowers rather  than  large  numbers  of  democratic  leaders, 
and  hence,  his  leadership  will  not  remain  permanent.  The 
democratic  leader,  on  the  other  hand,  by  following  slower 
and  more  tedious  processes  of  social  stimulation,  may  train 
up  a  host  of  leaders  who  will  carry  forward  democratically 
his  ideals  to  countless  people.  The  autocratic  leader  may 
create  a  remarkable  organization  and  thus  perpetuate  his 
personality  for  a  time,  but  history  shows,  however,  that 
social  organizations  built  up  under  autocratic  leadership 
lack  the  social  sympathy  and  intelligent  cooperation  that 
is  necessary  for  permanence.  Democratic  leadership,  on 
the  contrary,  throbs  with  the  spirit  of  love,  and  therefore 
naturally  expands  into  social  attitudes  and  social  values 
that  will  produce  richer  personalities  and  a  new  and  su- 
perior society. 


@«e 


The  "change"  involved  in  progress  is  essentially  and  in  the  very 
last  analysis,  an  inner  alteration  of  the  personality  of  which  other 
changes  in  the  external  relationship  of  persons  may  be  signs.  Gault, 
Social  Psychology,  p.  203. 

Every  word  we  say,  every  movement  we  make,  every  idea  we 
have,  and  every  feeling,  is,  in  one  way  or  another,  an  outcome  of 
what  our  predecessors  have  said  or  done  or  thought  or  felt  in  past 
ages.  Cooley,  Human  Nature  and  the  Social  Order,  1923  edition,  p.  3. 

When  one  contemplates  the  strife  and  hate  of  the  present  world, 
one  might  well  be  pardoned  if  he  claimed  that  the  world  needs  good 
will  more  than  science  and  art,  yes,  even  more  than  food  and  shelter. 
EUwood,  Reconstruction  of  Religion,  p.  170. 


THE  TREND  OF  POPULATION 

The  next  annual  meeting  of  American  sociologists  is 
scheduled  to  center  about  "The  Trend  of  Population."  It 
is  in  charge  of  President  Ulysses  G.  Weatherly  who  an- 
nounces the  following  preliminary  program  for  the  eight- 
eenth annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  So- 
ciety, to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  December  27-29, 
1923: 

General  Topic,  "THE  TREND  OF  POPULATION" 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  27 

9:00  A.  M,    Registration. 

10:00-12:00  a.m.  Division  on  Statistical  Sociology.  In  charge  of 
William  F.  Ogburn,  Columbia.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Colum- 
bia University,  presiding. 

"Development  and  Present  Condition  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the 
United  States."    Walter  F.  Willcox,  Cornell  University. 
"The   Effects    of   Recent   Northward   Migration    of   Negroes." 
Joseph  A.  Hill,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

"Factors  Affecting  the  Marital  Condition  of  the  Population." 
WilUam  F.  Ogburn. 

12:30  P.M.  Luncheon  Conference  of  the  Association  of  Training 
Schools  for  Professional  Social  Work.  James  E.  Cutler,  West- 
ern Reserve  University,  presiding. 

"The    Contribution  of  Case    Studies  to    Sociology."     William 
Healy,  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  Boston. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Social  Research.    John  L.  GilHn,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

3:00-5:00  p.m.    Division  on  Biological  Factors  in  Social  Causation. 
In  charge  of  Herbert  A.  Miller,  Oberlin  College. 
Paper,  subject  to  be  reported  later.     Robert  M.  Yerkes,  Na- 
tional Research  Council. 

"Underlying  Biological  Factors    in    the    Population    Problem." 
Raymond  Pearl,  Johns  Hopkins  University  . 
"Eugenics  from  the  Point  of  View  of  a  Sociologist."    Warren  S. 
Thompson,  Scripps  Foundation,  Miami  University. 
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8:00  P.M.     Presidential  Address:   "Racial  Pessimism."    Ulysses  G. 
Weatherly. 

FRIDAY^   DECEMBER  28 

9:00  A.  M.    Business  meeting  for  the  reports  of  Committees. 

10:00-12:00  a.m.     Division  on  Research.     In  charge  of  Robert  E. 
Park,  University  of  Chicago. 

"Report  of  a  Project  for  the  Study  of  Obeah  in  the  West  In- 
dies."    Robert  E.  Park. 

"A  Method  of  Estimating  the  Future  Growth  of  Population." 
Shelby  M.  Harrison,  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
"The  Growth  of  the  City,  an  Introduction  to  Research  Projects." 
Ernest  W.  Burgess,  University  of  Chicago. 
"Methods  of  Studying  Internal  Migration  and  Distribution  of 
Population  in  the  United  States."  Charles  J.  Galpin,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12:30  p.  M.    Luncheon  Conferences: 
Section  on  Rural  Sociology. 
Committee  on  the  Teaching  of  Social  Science. 

3:00  P.M.     "The  Growth  of  Intolerance  in  the  United  States."     In 
charge  of  Edward  A.  Ross,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

5:00  P.M.     Meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

7:00  P.M.     Annual    Dinner  of  the   American    Sociological    Society. 
Speakers:  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Charles  A.  EUwood,  and  others. 

SATURDAY,   DECEMBER   29 

9:00  A.  M.     Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
10:00-12:00  a.  m.    Division  on  Psychic  Factors  in  Social  Causation. 

In  charge  of  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  University  of  Missouri. 

"Can  Sociology  and  Social  Psychology  Dispense  with  Instincts?" 

William  McDougall,  Harvard  University. 

"The  Institutional  Foundation  of  a  Scientific  Social  Psychology." 

J.  Robert  Kantor,  Indiana  University. 

Discussion  by  L.  L.  Bernard,    University    of    Minnesota,  and 

William  F.  Ogburn,  Columbia  University. 

"The  Group  Fallacy  in  Relation  to  Social  Science."     Floyd  H. 

Allport,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Discussion  by  Emory  S.  Bogardus,  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 


Book  Notes 


ANTHROPOLOGY.    By  A.  L.  Kroeber.    Harcourt,  Brace,  &  Co., 

1923,,  pp.  x+523. 

The  publication  of  this  work  meets  a  need  that  has  been  distinctly 
felt  by  those  desiring  a  general  text-book,  more  recent  than  those  of 
Tylor  and  his  contemporaries,  for  the  use  of  college  and  university 
classes.  From  the  standpoint  of  text  book  requirements  both  the 
plan  of  treatment  and  the  style  are  worthy  of  highest  praise,  as  are 
also  the  format  and  price  of  the  volume.  Professoi;  Kroeber  writes 
with  the  lucidity  of  a  real  master  in  this  field,  while  his  vast  com- 
mand of  facts  is  matched  by*  his  mastery  over  the  theoretical  prob- 
lems involved.  This  appears  in  his  discussions  of  such  topics  as  race, 
culture-diffusion,  and  of  what  he  aptly  styles  "Evolutionary  Proc- 
esses and  Evolutionary  Fancies."  One  could  wish,  however,  ihc.t  he 
had  not  adopted  the  zoologist's  assumption  concerning  the  animal 
origin  of  man  so  uncritically,  or  at  least  not  without  showing  even 
more  explicitly  how  far  short  all  the  concrete  evidence  collected  by 
anthropology  comes,  when  taken  together,  from  bridging  the  gap 
between  man  and  the  nearest  animal  forms,  with  respect  to  both 
organic  characters  and  the  possession  of  culture  itself.  The  book 
treats,  in  admirable  proportion  and  satisfying  detail,  such  aspects 
of  the  subject  as  human  organic  origins,  prehistoric  races  and  cul- 
tures, living  races  and  race  problems,  questions  of  culture  origins, 
diffusion,  parallelism,  and  the  bearing  of  heredity  and  climate  upon 
civilization.  A  valuable  concluding  chapter  merges  the  anthropolo- 
gical viewpoint  into  the  historical,  by  means  of  a  survey  of  the  earliest 
nations  of  antiquity,  thus  rounding  out  a  work  already  remarkable 
for  its  perspective.  The  viewpoint  throughout  is  in  line  with  the 
latest  and  best  among  students  of  ethnology  and  social  psychology. 
While  the  absence  of  bibliographies,  and  even  references,  is  a  striking 
omission  in  a  school  text  book,  there  is  a  noticeable  gain  in  the  unity 
and  flow  of  the  discussion,  which  the  author  has  consciously  utilized 
with  notable  success.  C.  M.  C. 
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PRIMITIVE  MENTALITY.  By  Lucien  Levy-Bruhl.  Author- 
ized Translation  by  Lillian  A.  Clare.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1923,  pp.  458. 
This  book  brings  together  a  great  fund  of  concrete  data  which 
shows  how  the  habits  of  mind  of  primitive  man  differ  from  our  own. 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  primitive  mind  is  essentially  mys- 
tic. This  fundamental  characteristic  permeates  his  whole  method  of 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting.  The  primitive  mind,  like  our  own,  is 
anxious  to  find  the  reasons  for  what  happens,  but  it  moves  in  a  world 
where  innumerable  occult  powers  are  the  causes  of  the  phenomena. 
The  author  holds  that  primitive  man  is'  in  the  pre-logical  stage  and 
manifests  a  decided  distaste  for  reasoning.  The  differences  between 
primitive  and  civilized  man  are  not  adequately  explained  and  one  is 
led  to  infer  that  the  biological  element  is  determinative.  The  author 
makes  no  attempt  to  show  that  differences  in  social  experience  are 
the  responsible  factors.  The  book  is  somewhat  disappointing  be- 
cause it  is  not  well  rounded.  The  author  states  that  he  is  not  con- 
sidering primitive  mentality  in  relation  to  institutional  organiza- 
tion, to  the  invention  of  tools,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  fact 
to  their  entire  technique.  In  spite  of  this  segmental  treatment  it 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  backward 
groups.  W.  C.  S. 

THE    QUARE    WOMEN  .  By    Lucy  Farman.    Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  1923,  pp.  219. 

In  this  story  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains  based  on  experiences  of 
the  author  as  a  resident  at  the  Hindman  Settlement  School  in  Knott 
County,  Kentucky,  humor  and  pathos  are  mixed  with  a  delightful 
and  accurate  portrayal  of  the  experiences  and  attitudes  of  mountain 
peoples.  Their  attitudes  toward  women,  feuds,  funerals,  social  wel- 
fare are  presented  in  a  refreshing  style  and  sympathetic  understand- 
ing. The  book  is  also  valuable  as  a  study  in  how  the  attitudes  of 
conservative  peoples  may  be  modified.  E.  S.  B. 

THE  MEANING  OF  CHILD  LABOR.    By  Raymond  G.  Fuller. 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  1923,  pp.  161. 

In  this  excellent  but  brief  summary  of  the  child  labor  problem  in 
the  United  States  the  author  emphasizes  the  economic  and  educa- 
tional phases  of  the  question.  There  is  a  splendid  chapter  on  federal 
legislation  and  a  strong  plea  for  more  effective  legislation  by  the  in- 
dividual states. 
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THE  RED  MAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  G.  E.  E.  Lind- 
QUiST^  director,    George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xxviii+461. 

Part  I  deals  with  backgrounds,  administrative,  educational,  and 
religious.  It  also  gives  attention  to  Indian  leadership.  Part  II  re- 
ports the  findings  of  a  survey  of  161  reservations  and  of  the  Indian 
schools  and  the  Protestant  missions  among  the  Indians.  The  aim  of 
the  survey,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Committee  on  Social  and 
Religious  Surveys,  was  "to  supply  data  which  will  assist  the  Protes- 
tant churches  to  extend  their  constructive  work  in  the  Indian  field" — 
a  goal  which  has  been  achieved.  The  Indian  was  studied  "not  as  an 
interesting  relic,"  but  as  a  future  citizen  who  is  now  in  a  difficult  stage 
of  transition,  but  is  destined  to  be  merged  into  the  body  politic  and 
who  has  cultural  contributions  to  make.  Although  not  ethnological 
nor  strictly  sociological  the  survey  affords  a  descriptive  and  com- 
prehensive, detailed  birds-eye  view  of  social  conditions  among  the 
Indians.  E.  S.  B. 

THE  UNADJUSTED  GIRL.  By  William  I.  Thomas.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xvii-|-261. 

The  author's  well  known  "four  wishes"  are  discussed  and  new  data 
are  presented  concerning  demoralization  of  girls  and  their  possible  re- 
covery. About  one  hundred  case  studies  are  presented  of  "unad- 
justed girls,"  whose  experiences  are  given  frankly  and  whose  immor- 
al conduct  Is  treated  impersonally  but  at  one  place  seemingly  con- 
doned. Throughout  the  book  the  author's  penetrating  analysis  of 
social  situations,  social  values  and  attitudes,  and  personal  adjust- 
ments repeatedly  finds  expression,  and  constitutes  its  most  valuable 
feature.  The  book  is  decidedly  worth  while  for  the  use  of  research 
students  but  not  wholly  suited  for  popular  reading. 

A  STUDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  GOVERNMENT.  By  Jessie 
W.  HuGHAN.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  Social  Science  Series,  1923, 
pp.  xix-f-401. 

Historical  backgrounds  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Hughan  concerning 
the  attempts  of  nations  In  the  past  to  work  ont  international  gov- 
ernments. The  treatise  is  an  excellent  foundation  for  understanding 
the  League  of  Nations  and  Its  problems  which  are  also  dealt  with 
In  an  enlightening  way.  The  closing  chapters  discuss  the  economic, 
biological  and  social  psychological  phases  of  International  govern- 
ment. 
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THE  SOCIAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  GOSPEL.  ByJoHN  H.  Mont- 
gomery.   Abingdon  Press,  1923,  pp.  173. 

The  author  has  synthesized  the  works  of  Peabody,  Mathews, 
Rauschenbusch,  and  others  concerning  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus 
in  the  Hght  of  his  own  thinking  and  teaching  of  the  subject  during 
the  past  ten  years.  He  has  produced  a  handy  and  stimulating  man- 
ual for  the  use  of  study  classes  in  churches  and  colleges,  under  three 
main  headings:  the  social  implications  of  the  gospel;  the  appli- 
cations of  these  implications  in  family,  school,  political,  industrial, 
and  recreational  life;  and  the  challenge  to  the  church.  The  questions 
for  discussion  at  the  close  of  each  of  the  fifteen  chapters  are  stimu- 
lating and  valuable.  When  the  author  says  that  "J^sus  never  saw 
a  factory  nor  encountered  a  labor  organizer,"  he  shows  that  he  ap- 
preciates the  need  of  translating  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus  into 
modern  situations.     In  this  important  task  he  succeeds  splendidly. 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGICAL  SO- 
CIETY, Vol.  XVII.  Constructive  Social  Analysis.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1923,  pp.  vi-|-257. 

This  volume  contains  the  papers  and  proceedings  of  the  seven- 
teenth annual  meeting  of  the  American  Sociological  Society.  The 
papers  were  presented  under  the  following  divisions:  (1)  Social 
Theory  and  Social  Evolution,  (2)  Biological  Factors  in  Social  Caus- 
ation, (3)  Organization  of  Social  Research,  and  (4)  Psychic  Factors 
in  Social  Causation.  In  addition  there  were  several  papers  presented 
on  educational  sociology,  rural  sociology,  community  organization, 
and  on  the  teaching  of  social  science.  It  is  significant  to  note  that 
research  received  considerable  attention  and  that  three  of  the  major 
papers  were  in  this  field.  In  the  former  publications,  research  was 
limited  to  committee  reports.  W.  C.  S. 

OUT  OF  WORK.  By  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1923,  pp.  95. 
Unemployment  is  made  by  the  author  a  serious  charge  against 
capitalism.  The  almost  constant  fear  of  being  out  of  a  job  which  mil- 
lions of  workers  under  a  capitalist  system  feel  is  dangerous.  The 
ways  in  which  capitalism  is  responsible  for  unemployment  are  suc- 
cinctly stated.  The  author  is  not  so  convincing,  however,  when  he  con- 
tends that  socialism  would  do  away  with  unemployment  and  that 
its  alternative  measures  would  not  bring  grave  evils  in  their  train. 
A  change  in  economic  forms  without  a  great  emphasis  on  a  change 
In  social  attitudes,  even  of  the  workers,  is  not  a  convincing  argument. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.  By  Frederick  A.  Bushee.  Hen- 
ry Holt  &  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xui+577. 

The  author  gives  two-thirds  of  his  space  to  a  study  of  the  biolog- 
ical and  genetic  phases  of  human  society.  He  defines  sociology  as 
"the  science  which  treats  of  the  organization  and  development  of 
human  societies."  He  quotes  frequently  from  Spencer  and  Ward, 
and  emphasizes  "desires"  as  the  social  forces.  He  would  not  mini- 
mize psychological  sociology  but  feels  that  this  subject  of  sociology 
may  best  be  developed  as  a  separate  branch.  Population  and  he- 
redity problems  receive  considerable  emphasis.  The  book  might 
be  called  an  introduction  to  social  science  for  it  deals  with  materials 
basic  to  the  social  science  group. 

SELECTED  DOCUMENTS  AND  MATERIAL  FOR  STUDY  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  RELATIONS.  By  John 
Eugene  Harley,  University  of  Southern  California.  Times- 
Mirror  Press,  1923,  pp.  xviii-|-412. 

The  author  has  brought  together  an  important  group  of  source  ma- 
terials on  international  relations  and  law  in  convenient  form  for  the 
use  of  students.  By  this  method  he  has  adopted  the  latest  technique 
for  teaching.  He  aims  to  "substitute  definiteness  for  vagueness  by 
studying  real  texts  rather  than  giving  all  the  time  to  philosophical 
discussions  based  upon  those  texts."  Substantial  space  is  justly  giv- 
en to  the  documents  growing  out  of  the  Washington  Conference  on 
Limitation  of  Armament.  The  excellent  tone  of  the  book  is  indi- 
cated in  the  dedication  to  "Woodrow  Wilson  and  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  Pioneers  in  Developing  a  Better  Spirit  in  International  Re- 
lations." 

THE  MAKING  OF  RURAL  EUROPE.  By  Helen  Douglas  Ir- 
vine.   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1923,  pp.  224. 

This  is  an  historical  study  of  land-holding  in  Europe  from  Me- 
diaeval times  down  to  the  present.  The  book  traces  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  large  estates  with  the  resulting  disabilities  of  the 
peasant  class  down  through  the  silent  revolution,  or  "Green  Rising," 
which,  throughout  all  Europe,  is  reclaiming  the  land  from  the  hered- 
itary estate-owners.  Of  special  interest  is  the  chapter  on  the  increase 
of  cooperation  among  the  small  farmers.  While  cooperation  has 
certain  advantages,  it  also  has  a  serious  drawback  in  that  the  farmer 
comes  to  be  more  nearly  like  the  factory  worker  on  account  of  the 
resultant  specialization.  W.  C.  S. 
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TESTED  METHODS  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY  CHURCHES. 
By  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  Editor.  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
1923,  pp.  xix+173. 

The  author  has  treated  topically  the  successful  methods  used  in 
town  and  country  churches.  The  book  is  based  on  a  companion  vol- 
ume entitled  "Churches  of  Distinction  in  Town  and  Country"  as  well 
as  upon  data  secured  from  a  study  of  twenty-six  other  successful 
churches.  As  Governor  Pinchot  in  the  Introduction  says:  these 
churches  "have  been  the  servants,  not  only  to  their  constituents, 
but  to  whole  communities."  They  have  served  as  social  centers  as 
well  as  evangelistically.  Mr.  Brunner  is  rendering  a  splendid  serv- 
ice in  his  religious  surveys,  which  may  be  still  further  improved^  by 
increased  attention  to  the  social  attitudes  and  the  social  values  that 
are  operating  in  the  various  communities  studied. 

FOREIGN  FESTIVALS  AND  THE  FOREIGN  COMMUNITY. 
By   Dorothy  G.    Spicer.     The   Woman's   Press,    1923,   pp. 

viii+152. 

Under  present  industrial  conditions  in  America  the  foreign  worker 
finds  little  opportunity  to  express  his  love  of  beauty  and  symbolism — 
so  manifest  in  the  seasonal  festivals  of  the  Old  Country.  Mrs.  Spicer 
believes  that  the  revival  and  reproduction  of  folk  festivals  will  serve 
to  preserve  cultural  values  brought  here,  to  weld  together,  through 
friendly  community  effort,  different  racially  antagonistic  groups,  to 
interpret  to  the  American-born  child  his  foreign  parents,  and  to 
arouse  in  all  Americans  an  appreciation  of  the  immigrants'  contribu- 
tion to  artistic  development  in  this  country.  The  book  discusses 
techinque  of  production  and  contains  complete  directions  for  four 
seasonal  festivals.  F,  M.  O. 

THE  SOUL  OF  WOMAN.  By  Gina  Lombroso.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xiii-^269. 

The  daughter  of  Cesare  Lombroso  has  written  a  book  on  "woman's 
tragid  position"  caused  by  the  fact  that  woman,  "the  mother  of  the 
race,  the  most  essential  creature  in  the  universe"  must  obey  man, 
"a  creature  inferior  to  her  according  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  prob- 
ably also  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  of  view?"  Man  is  pro- 
nounced an  egocentrist  and  woman  as  alterocentrist.  The  book  is 
full  of  trenchant  generalizations  rather  than  scientifically  derived 
statements  regarding  the  nature  of  woman  and  how  she  differs  from 
man. 
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THE  DECAY  OF  CAPITALIST  CIVILIZATION.    By  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xvii4-242. 

The  capitalist  system  is  considered  as  having  more  advantages 
than  disadvantages  during  its  earlier  decades.  Since  about  1850, 
however,  it  has  developed  such  serious  evils  that  these  overbalance 
its  strong  points  and  are  leading  to  its  decay.  The  evils  that  are 
discussed  by  the  authors  are:  Inequality  in  personal  freedom,  gross 
disparities  in  income,  poverty  of  increasing  millions  of  people,  pri- 
mary reliance  on  the  motive  of  pecuniary  gain  to  individual  owners, 
a  divorcing  of  the  masses  from  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  pro- 
duction. By  permitting  these  evils  capitalism  is  destroying  itself. 
The  authors  are  well-known  Fabian  socialists  who  write  with  skill 
and  in  a  cooperative,  non-revolutionary  spirit.  They  argue  that  "the 
failure  of  capitalism  is  a  good  thing  for  humanity,"  for  "the  victory 
of  irresponsible  power  over  the  lives  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  even 
if  it  were  confined  to  'economic'  power,  would  have  been  a  moral  cat- 
astrophy." 


THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  IN  NATION  BUILDING.    By  Robert 
A.  Woods.    Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1923,  viii+348. 

These  essays  or  papers  first  published  during  the  course  of  the 
last  thirty  years,  constitute  a  kind  of  mental  autobiography  of  the 
author.  They  are  replete  with  common  sense  judgments  on  social 
settlement  and  neighborhood  problems.  Social  settlements  are  re- 
garded as  excellent  social  science  laboratories.  The  volume  con- 
tains many  valuable  observations  on  social  work  as  a  profession,  and 
especially  on  the  neighborhood  as  the  testing  place  for  all  social 
reforms. 


CHURCH  LIFE  IN  THE  RURAL  SOUTH.     By  Edmund  de  S. 
Brunner,  Editor.    George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1923,  pp.  117. 

Here  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  conserve  some  of  the  results 
of  the  surveys  made  by  the  Inter-Church  World  Movement  in  sev- 
enty counties  in  the  Southern  States.  Six  of  these  counties  have  been 
revisited  by  field  workers  from  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Relig- 
ious Surveys  and  the  survey  completed  and  analyzed  by  Mr.  Brun- 
ner. On  the  whole  a  backward  attitude  in  shown  in  the  South  with 
a  chief  emphasis  on  "preaching."  The  illustrations  are  a  distinct 
asset  to  an  enlightening  study  of  objective  facts. 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  POLITICS.     By  W.  H.  R.  Rivers.     Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  1923,  pp.  vii+lSO. 

In  this  posthumous  work  a  number  of  important  essays  are  printed 
with  a  note  on  "The  Aims  of  Ethnology"  by  G.  Elliot  Smith,  and 
a  discussion  of  "The  Influence  of  the  late  W.  H.  R.  Rivers"  by 
C.  S.  Myers.  A  leader,  according  to  Dr.  Rivers,  is  one  who  engen- 
ders faith,  reverence,  and  obedience  in  his  fellow  group  members. 
He  makes  an  urgent  plea  for  social  psychology,  and  for  a  study  of 
"social  behavior,"  as  opposed  to  the  method  now  well  under  way  of 
applying  the  psychology  of  individuals  to  groups  of  individuals.  He 
urges  the  development  of  "collective  psychology,"  and  declares  that 
scientific  politics  and  the  formulation  of  laws  concerning  motives  of 
political  behavior  cannot  be  made  in  truth  until  social  psychology  has 
obtained  the  data  "whereon  to  found  hypotheses,  and  the  facts 
wherewith  to  test  these  hypotheses."  Otherwise  political  psy- 
chology must  face  the  impossible  task  of  making  bricks  without 
straw.  The  author  holds  that  "purely  instinctive  behavior  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  case  of  the  higher  animals,  and  especially  in  man." 
In  this  book  the  reviewer  finds  much  of  significance  social-psy- 
chologically,  although  it  necessarily  is  in  miscellaneous  and  uncor- 
related  form.  E.  S.  B. 


OUTLINES  OF  ECONOMICS.     By  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Asso- 
ciates.   Macmillan  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xiv-f-729,  fourth  edition. 

In  this  standard  and  widely  used  text,  first  published  in  1893,  and 
revised  in  1908  and  1916,  the  authors  have  made  many  detailed 
changes  but  have  left  the  basic  organization  and  concepts  intact. 
Many  pages  have  been  rewritten,  the  chapter  on  Insurance  has  been 
dropped,  and  one  on  Business  Cycles  has  been  added.  The  list  of 
questions  for  each  chapter  has  been  omitted.  The  treatment  is  or- 
thodox and  conservative. 


CHURCHES  OF  DISTINCTION  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 
By  Edmund  de  S.  Brunner,  Editor.  George  H.  Doran  Co., 
1923,  pp.  xiii-|-198. 

In  a  series  of  fourteen  stories  of  as  many  diflferent  town  and  coun- 
try churches,  the  authors  show  how  the  church  as  an  institution  may 
serve  the  community,  and  how  churches  may  become  rejuvenated. 
The  book  is  one  of  valuable  source  materials,  containing  fourteen 
case  studies  of  successful  pastors. 


Periodical  Notes 


Prisoners  and  Comon  Sense.  Prisons  must  be  educational  institu- 
tions, and  train  prisoners  for  citizenship  and  honest  labor.  Severity 
of  punishment  and  retaliation  are  incorrect  methods  of  dealing  with 
prisoners.    T.  M.  Osborne,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Sept.  1923,  364-373. 

The  American  Congo.  The  policy  of  confiscation  of  the  lands  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians  is  being  met  by  an  All-Indian  and  an  AU-Amer- 
ican  movement  that  alms  to  secure  elementary  justice  for,  and  to 
lift  artificial  handicaps  from  these  "wards"  of  the  nation.  John  Col- 
lier, Survey,  Aug.  1,  1923,  467-476. 

Le  Role  du  jacteur  subjectij  et  du  jacteur  objectij  dans  la  morale. 
Social  life  results  in  systems  of  ethics  which  are  objective  and  static, 
and  which  extend  uninterruptedly  back  into  subjective  and  personal 
attitudes  that  are  conditioned  by  incessant  adaptation  to  innumer- 
able influences.  In  Arnost  Blaha,  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologi^, 
May-June,  1923,  225-233. 

The  School  as  a  Means  of  Developing  a  Social  Consciousness  and 
Social  Ideals  in  Children.  To  overcome  the  spirit  of  social  intoler- 
ance, to  dissipate  prejudice  in  a  world  spirit,  and  to  bring  in  a  na- 
tionalistic spirit,  and  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  solving 
the  social  problems,  the  schools  must  feel  some  special  responsibility 
and,  with  deliberation  and  intelligence,  enlist  the  vast  teaching  body 
and  student  body  in  this  worthv  cause.  John  Dewev,  The  Journal 
of  Social  Forces',  Stipi.  \92Z,SU-':>\1.  '         C.  R. 

Progress  in  Social  Case  Work.  Social  case  work  has  formerly  piv- 
oted around  the  question  of  relief;  now  it  tends  to  pivot  around  the 
question  of  personality.  In  the  past  adjustments  were  made  chiefly 
by  patient  observation,  intuition,  and  common  sense;  today  workers 
are  drawn  professionally  from  colleges  and  training  schools,  and  are 
expected  to  know  everything,  do  everything,  and  be  everything 
that  shall  make  for  the  adjustment  of  personality.  Gordon  Hamil- 
ton, The  Family,  ]\Ay,  1923,  111-118.  '  A.  E.  B. 
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The  Social  Responsibility  of  the  State  University.  The  obligation 
of  the  State  university  is  not  alone  to  train  the  one  individual  in  a 
thousand  for  high  scholarship,  but  to  advance  the  general  level  of 
culture  and  of  proficiency,  and  establish  the  correct  attitudes  of  so- 
cial environment.  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Journal  of  Social  Forces, 
September,  1923,  517-521.  O.  K. 

Towards  World  /Association.  We  have  had  three  centuries  of  in- 
ternational law  in  fields  other  than  political.  We  have  had  Inter- 
national Conferences  and  Field  Meets.  The  tariff  has  international 
issues.  Immigration  has  its  diplomatic  side.  Our  problem  now,  is 
not  whether  we  shall  take  our  place  In  world  counsels,  but  rather, 
how.    Wilbur  C.  Abbott,  Yale  Review,  October,  1923,  34-42. 

E.  M.  T. 

The  Scientific  Scrutiny  of  Societal  Facts.  The  scrutiny  of  alleged 
facts  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  facts  is  the  fundamental 
systematic  work  of  science.  Investigators  in  the  fields  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  are  tirelessly  repeating  their  observations  and  their 
measurements  of  presumptive  fact.  Social  psychologists  and  sociol- 
ogists must  get  this  habit.  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Jour,  of  Social 
Forces,  September,  1923,  509-513.  E.  S.  L. 

Progress  in  American  Labor  Legislation.  Although  America's  first 
labor  law  was  enacted  eighty-seven  years  ago  when  Massachusetts 
set  up  an  educational  requirement  for  working  children,  most  of 
our  labor  legislation  is  the  fruit  of  the  past  dozen  years.  No  one 
need  despair  of  future  progress  wherever  the  need  is  clear  and  the 
opportunities  for  public  enlightenment  are  available.  John  B.  An- 
drews, American  Labor  Legislation,  June,  1923,  117-122. 

N.  J.  P. 

The  Cultural  Approach  to  Sociology.  Due  to  their  neglect  of  the 
element  of  culture  in  society,  the  older,  more  philosophical  systems 
of  sociology  have  failed  under  the  test  of  applicability  to  the  vast 
amount  of  concrete  material  from  societies  other  than  our  own.  A 
sound  and  methodically  secure  sociology  must  in  the  future  include 
a  consideration  of  the  cultural  material  that  the  anthropologists  have 
brought  to  attention.  Melville  J,  Herskovits  and  Malcolm  M.  Wil- 
ley,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  September,  1923,  188-199. 

H.  E.  P. 
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Change  in  Social  Thought  and  Standards  which  Affect  the  Family. 
The  family  is  undergoing  a  complete  change  due  to  incompatibility, 
the  position  of  woman,  the  lessening  respect  for  authority,  and  the 
erroneous  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  sex  question.  Porter  R. 
Lee,  The  Family,  July,  1923,  103-111.  B.  M. 

Community  Responsibility  in  Mental  Hygiene.  More  and  more 
psychiatrists  are  fishing  and  more  and  more  are  coming  daily  to 
watch  and  to  examine  their  catch  from  the  deep  pool  called  Human 
Nature,  the  last  of  the  sacred  pools,  where  nothing  knowable  exists, 
where  mystery  broods,  and  in  the  dark  waters  of  which  only  gods 
and  devils  contend  for  man.  F.  E.  Williams,  Mental  Hygiene,  July, 
1923,  496-508.  M.  J. 

The  Downey  Will-Temperament  Group  Test;  A  Further  Analysis 
of  its  Reliability  and  Validity.  The  reliability  of  this  test  is  probably 
not  higher  than  0.40,  although  certain  of  the  patterns  are  more  re- 
liable than  others.  Duplication  of  tests  and  substitutions  will  un- 
doubtedly lead  to  a  more  valid  instrument  for  the  measurement  of 
volitional  traits.  G.  M.  Ruch  and  M.  C.  Del  Manzo,  Jour,  of  Applied 
Psychology,  March,  1923,  65-76.  W.  W.  C. 

Racial  Differences  as  Measured  by  the  Downey  Will-Temperament 
Test.  In  general,  the  negro  is  slower  in  movement  than  the  white, 
has  about  the  same  or  slightly  greater  load  of  inertia;  has  slightly 
less  flexibility;  is  slightly  quicker  in  making  his  decisions;  his  motor 
impulsion  is  slightly  greater;  reacts  more  firmly  against  contradic- 
tion; but  offers  less  resistance  to  physical  opposition;  takes  about 
the  same  or  slightly  less  time  In  reconsidering  his  decisions.  John 
H.  McFadden  and  J.  F.  Dashiell,  The  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
March,  1923,  30-53.  W.  S. 

Predelinquency.  In  spite  of  our  corrective  measures  and  agencies, 
serious  crimes  are  Increasing  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. Various  studies  of  large  numbers  of  criminals  reveal  that 
about  60  per  cent  are  not  of  a  normal  make-up.  Preventative  meas- 
ures should  be  used,  enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  schools  and  so- 
cial organizations,  to  rescue  the  predisposed  children  "'from  a  life  of 
bars  and  stripes."  August  Vollmer,  Jour,  of  Criminal  Law  and  Crim- 
inolo\gy,  August,  1923,  279-283.  H.  B.  A. 
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Editorial  Notes 


The  ever-widening  scope  of  the  interests  of  the  Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Sociology  is  indicated  by  the  recent  addition  of  the  following 
professors  of  sociology  to  our  editorial  board,  namely,  Romanzo 
Adams,  University  of  Hawaii,  Clarence  R.  Johnson,  Robert  College, 
Constantinople,  and  G.  W.  Sarvis,  University  of  Nanking,  China. 
In  the  next  issue  of  the  Journal  Dr.  Adams  will  have  an  important 
article  on  the  Japanese  birth  rate  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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The  rising  tide  of  race  prejudice  is  indicated  by  the  reports  that 
an  increasing  number  of  football  teams  are  refusing  to  play\  against 
teams  which  have  a  Negro  on  them.  Are  we  reverting  to  a  lower 
level  than  that  of  the  citizen  who  said  that  he  is  "200  per  cent  Amer- 
ican and  hates  everybody  not  American"? 

One  of  the  strong  points  of  the  meetings  of  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society  that  were  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  during  the  Hol- 
idays was  the  emphasis  on  social  research.  Past  sociological  methods 
are  no  longer  adequate;  new  and  better  tools  of  social  research  are 
needed  if  the  most  fundamental  elements  in  human  association  are 
to  be  discovered. 

An  international  conference  for  limitation  of  aerial  armament  is 
becoming  urgent.  The  report  that  France  has  5,000  planes  for  mili- 
tary service  is  only  one  significant  fact  out  of  many  that  might  be 
given.  The  Washington  Conference  in  1921  is  an  excellent  precedent 
for  President  Coolidge  to  follow  at  this  time  regarding  limitation  of 
military  aircraft. 

Governor  Pinchot's  statement  regarding  the  Volstead  Act  that 
"too  many  of  the  enforcement  officers  were  wets,  appointed  through 
the  influence  of  wet  senators,"  and  President  Coolidge's  request  that 
all  the  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  be  put  under  civil  service  in- 
dicates one  important  reason  why  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  is 
not  being  enforced  better  than  it  is. 

Grace  Abbott  of  the  Children's  Bureau  asserts  that  there  has  been 
a  general  increase  of  57  per  cent  in  child  labor  since  the  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  the  Federal  Child  Labor  Law  was  unconstitu- 
tional. Miss  Abbott  discloses  conditions  in  various  communities, 
such  as  the  fact  that  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  alone,  work  per- 
mits have  increased  800  per  cent  since  the  Child  Labor  Law  was 
made  null  and  void. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  Organizing 
Family  Work,  David  H.  Holbrook  said:  "So  long  as  family  life  is 
inter-city  in  its  relationships,  organized  family  social  work  will  nec- 
essarily be  inter-city  in  practice.  The  case  work  of  a  family  welfare 
society  is  therefore  directly  conditioned  for  good  and  for  bad  by  the 
extent  to  which  case  work  is  undertaken  in  other  communities  and 
by  the  standards  there  obtaining."  The  Association  is  doing  much 
to  standardize  case  work  and  to  foster  cooperation  between  different 
communities. 


THE  TREND  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

ERNEST  W.  BURGESS 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago 


The  Institute  for  Social  Research,  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  August  20-30,  had  several  unusual  and 
striking  characteristics.  First,  and  almost  unheard  of  in 
the  pressure  and  haste  of  modern  existence,  was  its  length, 
a  conference  stretching  over  ten  days!  Then,  too,  and 
most  unconventional,  there  were  no  prepared  papers,  not 
even  a  prearranged  program.  Besides,  this  "social  clinic" 
was  limited  to  persons  actually  engaged  in  research.  The 
new  and  challenging  note  of  the  Institute  was  the  present- 
ing of  research  projects  and  their  analysis  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  improvement  of  the  technique  of  investigation. 
Accordingly,  there  was  an  entire  lack  of  interest  in  the 
findings  of  a  study,  but  absorbing  attention  focussed  upon 
methods  of  research. 

The  significance  of  the  Institute  cannot  be  gauged  by 
the  attendance,  which  was  small  and,  in  the  main,  made  up 
of  present  or  former  members  of  the  Society  for  Social 
Research,  an  organization  of  graduate  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  The  registration  did  not  far  exceed 
sixty  persons,  but  nearly  this  number  was  present  at  every 
session.  The  real  import  of  the  Institute,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  lies  in  its  success  in  disclosing  to  its  members 
the  present  trend  of  sociological  research  in  the  United 
States.  Far  more  significant  than  the  novel  features  of 
the  Institute  and  the  intense  interest  of  the  small  group  of 
research  students  taking  part  was  the  progress  made  in 
defining  the  field  of  sociological  research,  in  blocking  off" 
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certain  of  the  major  types  of  investigation,  and  in  the  com- 
parison and  criticism  of  the  technique  of  the  individual 
projects. 


THE  FIELD  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  RESEARCH 

At  the  opening  session,  Professor  Robert  E.  Park,  the 
director  of  the  Institute,  outlined  the  scope  and  aim  of  so- 
ciological investigation.  The  distinction  between  the  aims 
and  methods  of  history  and  sociology,  so  often  confused 
with  each  other,  offered,  in  his  judgment,  the  clearest  way 
of  stating  the  objective  and  interest  of  sociology.  History 
seeks  to  revive  an  event  of  the  past  with  all  its  individuality 
of  time,  place,  and  sequence.  For  history,  like  the  mem- 
ory of  an  individual,  enables  us  to  relive  the  past  in  the 
perspective  of  the  present.  Sociology,  on  the  contrar)%  is 
interested  not  in  what  is  individual,  but  in  what  is  general, 
about  an  event,  or  events.  Sociology  studies  the  event,  not 
for  itself,  but  in  order  to  describe  the  common  processes 
of  change  in  which  this  event  and  like  events  take  place. 
A  process  in  distinction  from  an  event  has  no  location  in 
time  nor  place ;  from  the  standpoint  of  sociology  it  is  uni- 
versal, that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  repeated.  The  aim  of  his- 
tory is  the  unceasing  recording  and  re-interpretation  of 
interesting  and  significant  human  experience;  the  goal  of 
sociology  is  to  describe,  explain,  and  ultimately  to  predict 
the  typical  patterns  of  human  behavior.  The  historical 
method  is  one  of  criticism,  as  the  authenticity  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  relative  reliability  of  different  sources,  the  val- 
idity of  interpretation,  and  the  like.  The  sociological 
method  is  that  of  science,  as  the  working  hypothesis,  and 
the  technique  of  comparison  and  experimentation  in  order 
to  arrive  at  findings  verifiable  by  other  persons  using  the 
same  methods. 
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TYPES   OF   SOCIOLOGICAL   RESEARCH 

With  this  statement  of  sociology  as  a  natural  science, 
the  Institute  adopted  an  interesting  procedure  for  the  or- 
ganization of  its  program.  The  members  were  invited  to 
submit  a  statement  of  their  research  projects^  and  these 
were  classified  into  appropriate  groups.  Committees  were 
formed  for  each  group  and  problems  were  discussed  in 
committee  meetings  before  reports  were  made  in  the  gen- 
eral session.  Four  main  types  of  research  projects  emerged : 

(1)  Community  studies:  as  of  the  slum,  the  natural  history 
of  vice  areas,  an  immigrant  community,  a  residential 
area. 

(2)  Personality  studies:  as  of  wholesome  boys,  the  delin- 
quent girl,  the  child  in  the  family  environment,  the 
adolescent. 

(3)  Studies  of  groups:  as  of  the  family,  the  gang,  the  sect, 
the  hobo. 

(4)  Studies  in  ptiblic  opinion:  as  of  the  newspaper,  the  Ne- 
gro in  America,  Americanization. 

This  grouping  of  research  projects  was  not  thought  of 
as  complete  or  final.  Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  objected 
that  this  classification  is  merely  academic,  because  it  cor- 
responds roughly  with  the  developing  fields  of  wide  interest 

*  Among  the  research  projects  presented  were:  the  determination  of  natural 
areas;  the  slum  as  an  area  of  disintegration  and  reorganization;  the  natural  history  of 
vice  areas;  the  hotel  as  an  index  of  changes  in  city  life;  the  natural  history  of  city 
missions;_the  ecology  of  the  city  in  relation  to  politics;  case  studies  of  community 
organization;  a  method  of  estimating  the  human  resources  of  an  urban  community; 
an  mvestigation  of  the  lower  North  Side  conmiunity  to  determine  the  incidence 
of  competent  persons  and  their  interest  in,  and  relation  to  local  community  prob- 
lems; a  study  of  isolated  religious  sects;  a  study  of  the  mind  of  sects:  the  studv  of 
the  religious  prophet  as  a  leader;  a  study  of  boys'  gangs;  a  study  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  desertion  and  divorce  in  Chicago;  the  organization  of  bibliographical  material 
for  the  study  of  the  Negro;  a  study  of  public  opinion  in  the  field  of  race  relations; 
a  study  of  race  prejudice;  the  backgrounds  of  American  social  psychology;  a  method 
of  analysis  of  the  Lutheran  mind;  methods  and  materials  for  the  study  of  life  organ- 
ization; an  outline  for  the  personality  study  of  juvenile  delinquents;  the  statistical 
study  of  social  attitudes;  an  investigation'  to  determine  controls  of  case  work  in  a 
social  agency;  a  study  of  industrial  morale;  the  group  method  of  research  and  preser- 
vation of  materials  in  sociology  classes;  the  technique  of  map-making,  and  graphic 
presentation. 
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and  investigation  in  large  part  outside  of  commonly  recog- 
nized sociological  research.  Investigations  in  city  plan- 
ning, or  what  is  now  coming  to  be  known  as  regional  stud- 
ies, and  in  zoning,  all  represent  studies  dealing  with  fun- 
damental conditions  and  factors  of  community  life.  En- 
gaged, directly  or  indirectly,  in  personality  studies  are  a 
variety  of  specialists,  psychologists,  psychiatrists,  psycho- 
analysts, social  workers,  teachers,  who  are  securing  an  in- 
creasing audience  for  their  reports.  The  literary  and  his- 
torical accounts  of  groups,  as  well  as  a  growing  conviction 
of  the  interrelationship  of  the  behavior  of  the  person  with 
that  of  his  groups,  suggest  the  richness  of  a  field  which  still 
lies  fallow.  The  problems  that  obsess  the  public  are  as 
yet,  for  the  most  part,  matters  of  dogma,  opinion  and  prop- 
aganda, although  it  is  increasingly  evident  that  their  solu- 
tion requires  the  finding  of  facts.  Notable  examples  of  the 
significance  of  sociological  research  for  the  problems  sub- 
ject to  public  opinion  are  the  Americanization  Studies  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  and  the  study  of  "The  Negro 
in  Chicago"  by  the  Commission  on  Race  Relations. 

COMMUNITY  STUDIES 

An  explicit  statement  of  the  distinction  between  society 
and  the  community,  heretofore  confused  in  literature, 
opened  up  the  field  of  community  study  to  thorough-going 
sociological  research.  "Society  is  the  more  abstract  and 
inclusive  term,  and  society  is  made  up  of  social  groups, 
each  possessing  its  own  specific  type  of  organization  but 
having  at  the  same  time  all  the  general  characteristics  of 
society  in  the  abstract.  Community  is  the  term  applied 
to  societies  and  social  groups  where  they  are  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  individuals  and  institutions  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed."^ 
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Ecology,  which  has  developed  in  the  study  of  plant  and 
animal  communities,  has  direct  bearing  upon  the  study  of 
the  human  community  because  the  processes  of  competi- 
tion, succession,  and  segregation  determine  the  geograph- 
ical distribution  not  only  of  the  flora  and  fauna  but  of 
human  beings  as  well.  Yet  at  present  there  is  no  system- 
atic work  on  human  ecology  or  social  geography  to  com- 
plement the  several  excellent  treatises  on  plant  and  animal 
ecology. 

In  England  for  years  under  the  leadership  of  Patrick 
Geddes,^  sociologists  have  been  identified  with  regional 
studies.  In  the  United  States,  community  studies  with  a 
similar  ecological  interest  have  been  carried  on  under  the 
impetus  given  by  the  research  of  Charles  J.  Galpin  into 
the  social  anatomy  of  the  rural  community.^  Rural  sociol- 
ogists have  developed  a  technique  to  determine  the  bound- 
aries of  certain  natural  rural  areas,  as  communities  and 
neighborhoods.  In  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  a  lively 
discussion  centered  upon  the  method  of  determining  local 
community  and  neighborhood  boundaries  in  the  city.  The 
distinction  was  made  between  the  natural  area  as  geo- 
graphically conditioned  and  the  natural  organization  of 
the  community.  The  natural  organization  of  the  commu- 
nity, in  the  sense  of  common  economic  interests  and  the 
traditional  or  quite  spontaneous  social  groupings  as  in  im- 
migrant colonies  or  boys'  gangs,  was  further  set  off  from 
the  formal  organizataion  of  the  community,  for  example, 
through  a  commuity  council. 

Since  the  conception  of  the  community  regards  the  in- 
dividuals composing  society  as  dispersed  over  an  area,  the 
fact  of  their  distribution  is  all  important.  The  map  is 
therefore    an    indispensable    instrument    of    community 

'  Park,  Robert  E.  and  Burgess,  Ernest  W.,  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Soci- 
ology, p.  161.      , 

'  Geddes,  Patrick,  Cities  in  Evolution. 

*  Galpin,  Charles  J.,  The  Social  Anatomy  of  an  Agricultural  Community. 
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study.  The  growth  of  the  community,  increases  and  de- 
creases of  local  areas  in  population,  the  segregation  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  classes,  the  incidence  of  poverty,  vice  and 
crime,  the  influence  of  local  institutions  may  all  be  geo- 
graphically spread  out  on  maps.  Ultimately  it  is  hoped  to 
obtain  some  device  or  index  for  the  measurement  of  these 
and  all  the  other  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  com- 
munity, as  by  differences  in  land  values,  or  in  the  rate  of 
mobility. 

With  the  growth  of  the  community  and  the  division  of 
labor  there  takes  place  a  segregation  by  areas  of  social  and 
personality  types.  Hobohemia,  the  Ghetto,  the  Latin 
Quarter,  the  Underworld,  Philistia  attract  and  hold  indi- 
viduals of  different  temperamental  and  occupational  types. 
By  a  process  of  selection  persons  find  their  way  into  the 
particular  environments  where  they  can  live  and  realize 
their  wishes.  Accordingly,  personality  studies  throw  light 
upon  the  natural  organization  of  the  community  and  the 
reasons  for  the  success  or  failure  of  welfare  policies  and 
programs  in  dealing  with  personal  and  family  problems. 

PERSONALITY  STUDIES 

Corresponding  to  the  distinction  between  the  commu- 
nity and  society  is  the  difference  now  recognized  between 
the  individual  and  the  person.^'  The  community,  narrowly 
defined,  is  a  collection  of  individuals  whose  unity  is  deter- 
mined in  the  main  by  their  distribution  over  a  given  area. 
Society  is  an  organization  of  interacting  persons,  inde- 
pendent therefore  more  or  less  of  geographical  barriers  and 
distances.  The  solidarity  of  society  consists  in  the  com- 
mon customs,  memories,  and  loyalties,  or  what  Wissler 
calls    cultural    complexes."     Human    nature  is  probably 

"  Burgess,  Ernest  W.,  "The  Study  of  the  Delinquent  as  a  Person,"  Th^  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,  XXVIII,  May,  1923,  pp.  657-80. 

•  Wissler,  Clark  M..  Maii  and  Culture. 
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little  more  than  the  assimilation  by  the  individual  of  the 
culture  of  the  group.  When  to  the  notion  of  human  na- 
ture and  the  self  as  a  social  product,  developed  by  James, 
Baldwin,  and  Cooley,  was  added  the  conception  of  the  per- 
son as  the  individual  with  status  in  society,  it  became  fea- 
sible to  define  and  to  develop  the  sociological  study  of  per- 
sonality. 

Indispensable  for  the  sociological  study  of  personality 
is  a  theor)^  of  the  human  wishes.  W.  I.  Thomas  shows 
how  for  the  person  the  wishes  for  new  experience,  security, 
response  and  recognition  have  something  similar  to  the 
organic  urgency  of  hunger  and  thirst  for  the  individual.^ 
At  any  rate,  normal  personal  development  seems  to  de- 
mand the  wholesome  expression  of  all  these  wishes.  So- 
cial organization  by  its  ver}'  nature  sets  certain  limits  up- 
on some  of  the  cruder  forms  of  the  concrete  expression  of 
these  wishes,  but  generally  provides,  by  the  mechanism  of 
sublimation,  for  their  refined  or  vicarious  expression.  Par- 
ticularly, in  periods  of  change,  the  existing  social  organiza- 
tion fails  to  give  adequate  expression  for  the  wishes  of  the 
person,  and  his  conduct  becomes,  in  consequence,  perverse. 
Adolescent  unrest,  juvenile  delinquency,  the  craving  for 
stimulation,  "wild"  and  rebellious  behavior,  or  cynicism, 
pessimism,  tedium  vitae  are  all  manifestations,  in  varying 
degrees,  of  the  interrelationship  between  personal  and  so- 
cial disorganization. 

How  far  the  psychiatrist  beginning  with  the  study  of  the 
individual  has  progressed  toward  the  sociological  point  of 
view  may  be  seen  in  the  notable  series  of  the  "Judge  Baker 
F'oundation  Case  Studies"  by  William  Healy  and  Augusta 
F.  Bronner.  The  outstanding  volume  which  states  and  ex- 
hibits the  sociological  technique  for  the  study  of  person- 
ality is  "The  Unadjusted  Girl"  by  Thomas.* 

'  Thomas,  W.  I.,  The  Unadjusted  Girl,  Chapter  I,  "The  Wishes." 
'  See  also  Thomas,  VV.  I.,  and  Znaniecki,  Florian,  Tkg  Polish  Peasant  in  Europe 
and  America,  Vol.  III. 
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STUDIES  OF  GROUPS 

The  study  of  the  person  naturally  goes  over  into  the 
study  of  the  groups  of  which  he  is  a  member  and  which  are 
for  him  his  "social  world."  Yet  while  thousands  of  special- 
ists are  investigating  the  behavior  of  individuals,  only  a 
handful  are  studying  the  behavior  of  groups.  The  family, 
perhaps,  should  be  excepted  from  this  statement,  although 
research  upon  family  life  has,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware, 
been  confined  to  the  family  not  as  a  social  group,  but  as 
an  aggregate  of  the  individuals  composing  it.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  field  of  group  behavior  is  peculiarly  that  of  the 
sociologist. 

One  of  the  reports  at  the  Institute  on  the  study  of  boys' 
gangs  by  Frederic  M.  Thrasher  illustrated  in  a  signal  way 
the  application  of  sociological  technique  to  research  upon 
a  primary  group.  Here  were  described,  in  microscopic 
fashion,  all  the  processes  of  interaction,  competition,  con- 
flict, accommodation  and  assimilation,  that  are  taking 
place  in  society  on  a  grander  but  more  complex  scale.  So- 
ciological concepts  such  as  human  wishes,  intimacy,  isola- 
tion, collective  representation  were  found  to  be  more  ade- 
quate for  the  explanation  of  gang  behavior,  than  current 
interpretations  in  terms  of  hypothetical  "gang  instinct." 
Mr.  Thrasher's  study  was  based  upon  an  enumeration  of 
1,000  gangs  in  Chicago  and  an  intensive  study  and  classi- 
fication of  typical  gangs. 

All  primary  social  groups  like  the  gang  possess  for  their 
members  the  whole  gamut  of  human  interests  and  exem- 
plify, in  miniature  to  be  sure,  all  the  processes  of  the  in- 
clusive society.  Accordingly,  the  life  of  any  group,  as 
the  family,  the  gang,  the  crowd,  has  an  importance  not 
only  for  itself  but  for  an  understanding  of  the  larger  social 
life.  The  discovery  of  the  person  and  the  group  as  units 
of  social  research  may  well  be  conceived  as  momentous  for 
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sociology,  as  the  attention  since  Pasteur  upon  the  cell  as 
the  unit  of  research  has  been  for  biology. 

STUDIES  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION 

Subjects  of  interest  to  the  public  are  issues,  matters  of 
conflict,  the  so-called  "controversial  question."  Discus- 
sion of  an  issue  is  carried  on  by  a  conservative  party  hold- 
ing fast  for  "things  as  they  are,"  and  a  radical  party  stand- 
ing uncompromisingly  for  "things  as  they  should  be." 
Discussion  takes  place  by  news,  opinion,  and  propaganda. 
The  editorial  page  of  our  newspapers  and  our  liberal  jour- 
nals of  opinion  alike  still  put  their  faith  in  the  dogmas  of 
omniscience  and  infallibility  of  judgment.^ 

Yet  everywhere  in  our  public  life  a  tendency  is  present 
to  substitute  fact  for  opinion  as  the  basis  of  social  action. 
The  bureaus  of  fact-finding  in  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative branches  of  our  government,  the  private  founda- 
tions for  social  investigation,  the  extension  of  the  survey 
idea  as  a  precondition  to  community  action  all  represent 
this  shift  of  attention  from  opinion  to  fact.  Studies  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  of  a  problem  in  terms  of  the  clashes  of  opinion, 
of  the  conflict  of  interests  and  wishes  of  persons  and  groups 
have  only  recently  been  made.  The  two  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  such  studies  have  already  been  mentioned, 
namely,  "The  Americanization  Studies"  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  and  the  study  of  "The  Negro  in  Chicago." 

THE  INTERDEPENDENCE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  INVESTIGATION 

Throughout  the  Institute  the  emphasis  was  upon  re- 
search, in  the  sense  of  improving  technique  rather  than 
upon  investigation,  in  the  sense  of  fact  finding.  But  the 
interdependence  of  sociological  research  and  of  the  "rising 
tide"  of  social  investigation  was  recognized  and  stressed. 

.^'Con^P^re  Salmon,  Lucy  M.,   The  Newspaper  and  the  Historian,  Chapter  XI, 
The  Editor  and  the  Editorial." 
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Current  social  investigation  often  provides  tlie  research 
student  with  records  and  data  of  great  sociological  value 
which  he  could  otherwise  obtain  only  through  excessive 
outlays  of  time  and  money.  Likewise  social  research  be- 
cause of  its  experimental  point  of  view  and  emphasis  upon 
improvement  of  technique  is  in  a  position  to  present  to  the 
practical  investigator  new  methods  for  studying  problems. 
In  stating  clearly  the  scientific  method  in  Sociology,  in 
mapping  out  the  main  types  of  research,  and  in  demon- 
strating the  sociological  technique  for  the  study  of  modern 
problems,  the  Institute  appears  to  have  contributed  its 
share  to  the  present  trend  of  sociological  research. 


^^ 


Greater  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  would  tend  to  bring 
about  greater  equality  in  the  birth  rate.  Holmes,  Studies  hi  Evolv- 
tion  and  Eugenics,  p.  105. 

Intelligence  has  discovered  the  means  of  outwitting  nature  by 
sacrificing  posterity  to  present  welfare.  Intelligence,  like  time,  de- 
vours its  own  offspring.  Holmes,  Studies  in  Evolution  and  Eugenics, 
p.  133. 

Languages  are  more  to  us  than  systems  of  thought  transference. 
They  are  invisible  garments  that  drape  themselves  about  our  spirit 
and  give  a  predetermined  form  to  all  its  symbolic  expression.  Sapir, 
Language,  p.  236. 

The  average  American  youth  is  early  taught  the  vision  of  success 
— it  finds  expression  in  his  games.  The  end  of  his  sports  is  to  w^in — 
to  be  successful.  We  can  never  take  away  from  American  athletic 
games  the  desire  to  win,  but  we  can  so  control  them  through  stand- 
ards of  sportsmanship  and  fair  play  that  they  will  teach  a  better 
spirit  of  friendliness — and  inculcate  a  more  sympathetic  spirit  for 
later  life.  W.  P.  Bowen  and  E.  D.  Mitchell,  Tiie  Theory  of  Organ- 
ized Play,  p.  366. 
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Science  advances  by  the  critical  testing  of  hypotheses 
against  facts.  The  author  of  this  article  has  arrived  at 
the  following  hypotheses  of  leadership  and  group  activity 
as  a  result  of  observation  of  and  participation  in  various 
forms  of  group  activity.  The  hypotheses  are  now  pre- 
sented for  criticism  and  further  testing  out  by  sociologists. 

Observers  of  social  relations  are  familiar  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  group  activity;  v/ith  the  growth,  integration, 
and  disintegration  of  group  life ;  and  with  the  phenomena 
of  leadership  of  several  different  groups  being  vested  in  a 
small  inner  circle  of  fairly  constant  personnel. 

These  phenomena  of  social  organization  may  be  ap- 
proached in  a  purely  descriptive  manner ;  they  may  be  an- 
alyzed in  terms  of  psychological  motivation ;  but  they  have 
rarely  been  studied  in  terms  of  quantitative  measurement. 
It  is  the  object  of  this  article  to  outline  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure that  provides  a  suggestive  way  of  measuring  some 
of  the  aspects  of  leadership  and  group  activity.  In  phys- 
ical science  intangible  things  and  forces  are  measured  in- 
directly, e.  g.,  by  their  effects.  We  cannot  approach  a 
planet  and  break  off  a  piece  of  it  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
chemical  analysis  in  the  laboraton",  but  we  do  know  some- 
thing of  the  composition  of  certain  planets  and  stars  by 
means  of  spectrum  analysis.  Similarly  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial relations  many  of  the  forces  with  which  we  deal  are 
very  obscure  in  their  essence  and  highly  intangible  and  er- 
ratic, but  this  should  not  prove  an  insurmountable  ob- 
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stacle  to  the  measurement  of  them  in  terms  of  their  effects. 

As  it  is  well  to  take  a  simple  problem  in  the  beginning, 
let  us  select  a  small  community  of  4,000  inhabitants  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  what  sources  of  information 
about  leadership  and  group  activity  exist  in  tangible  form. 

We  might  easily  find  that  the  following  groupings  of  the 
inhabitants  have  taken  place: 

L  Religious 

(1)  Methodist  church 

(2)  Baptist  church 

(3)  Catholic  church 
etc. 

2.  Occupational 

(1)  County  medical  association 

(2)  Ministerial  association 

(3)  Board  of  Trade 

(4)  Painters'  union 

(5)  Plumbers'  union 
etc. 

3.  Political 

(1)  Democratic  club 

(2)  Republican  club 
etc. 

4.  Social 

(1)  Country  club 

(2)  Woman's  club 

(3)  Fraternal  lodges 
etc. 

Each  one  of  these  groupings  and  others  not  mentioned 
that  may  exist,  should  be  studied  in  terms  of  quantitative 
evidences  of  their  activity  that  are  a  matter  of  record  and 
that  are  accessible.  The  following  quantitative  facts  are 
usually  a  matter  of  record  or  may  be  derived  from  the  rec- 
ords, providing  the  investigator  takes  the  time  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  leaders  of  the  different  groups,  without 
which  the  investigation  can  hardly  be  made: 
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1.  Membership 

( 1 )  Total  members  by  years  for  a  term  of  years 

(2)  Active  members  as  determined  by — 

a — Average  attendance  as  a  per  cent  of  total 
membership  for  a  term  of  years 

b — Membership  on  committees,  average 
numbers  as  a  per  cent  of  members  for  a 
term  of  years 

c — Distribution  and  average  financial  sup- 
port by  members 

2.  Continuity  of  personnel  in  the  chairmanships  for  a 
term  of  years 

3.  Cross  section  of  membership  personnel  in  different 
groups  based  on  careful  comparative  study  of  the 
membership  lists  of  the  groups 

(1)  Number  of  names  common  to — 
a — Two  or  more  lists 

b — Three  or  more  lists 

c — Etc.,  for  a  number  of  years 

(2)  Number  of  names  common  to — 

a — Two  or   more   committees   in   the  same 

group 
b — Two  or  more  committees  in  more  than 

one  group 

At  this  point  the  hypothesis  may  be  advanced:  There 
is  a  direct  correlation  between  the  number  of  groups  that 
the  average  person  may  belong  to  and  the  intensity  of  his 
participation  in  each  group  activity  as  indicated  by  such 
objective  facts  as  regularity  of  attendance,  membership 
on  committees,  and  financial  support. 

If  this  hypothesis  meets  the  affirmative  test  of  studies 
made  by  observers  other  than  the  present  author,  then  it 
would  seem  that  we  might  discover  a  saturation  point  for 
group  activity  within  a  given  community.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  of  empirical  observation  that  some  communi- 
ties are  over-organized,  while  others  are  under-organized. 
It  would  seem  possible  to  trace  this  saturation  point  of 
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group  activity  back  to  the  individual  citizen's  range  of  elas- 
ticity for  participation  in  group  activity,  which  in  turn 
may  be  roughly  measured  as  indicated. 

The  method  of  study  here  outlined  should  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  of  why  some  groups  are  dying  out 
and  others  are  spontaneously  springing  into  being,  while 
others  enjoy  vigorous  life  for  a  long  period. 

Perhaps  our  analysis  may  at  this  point  be  made  clear  by 
using  the  familiar  circle  diagram  of  group  membership. 


TVve  in-nzr  ci"»'cle  op 

May  it  not  be  that  leadership  is  usually  vested  in  that 
inner  circle  of  personnel  common  to  several  groups.^  It 
has  certainly  been  my  observation  and  experience  that  in 
the  average  small  community  the  leaders  are  active  in 
several  different  groups.    At  this  point  the  hypothesis  may 
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be  advanced:  (2)  Leadership  in  the  community  is  usually 
vested  in  an  inner  circle  of  personnel  common  to  several 
active  groups. 

Leaders  are  persons  of  greater  activity  than  the  average 
and  so  their  range  of  elasticity  for  participation  in  group 
activities  is  greater  than  the  average  man's.  This  inner 
circle  of  common  personnel  may  be  studied  in  terms  of 
educational  advantage,  wealth,  age,  nationality,  and  other 
objective  characteristics. 

Factions  and  cliques  are  frequent  characteristics  of 
group  activities.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  polarization  of 
leadership  within  the  community.  There  is  more  than 
one  inner  circle  of  common  personnel.  The  interlacings 
of  groups  are  often  complex  in  extreme.  We  find  leader- 
ship function  polarized  as  in  A  and  B  of  the  diagram.  This 
consideration  brings  us  to  another  hypothesis:  polariza- 
tion of  leadership  within  the  community  as  between  groups 
tends  to  elaborate  until  some  leader's  range  of  elasticity 
for  participation  in  group  activity  is  passed,  when  some 
one  or  more  groups  begin  to  disintegrate  until  an  equilib- 
rium of  group  activity  is  restored.  This  process  is  accom- 
panied by  a  redistribution  of  membership  between  operat- 
ing groups,  new  allegiances  are  formed,  new  loyalties  de- 
veloped, and  polarization  of  leadership  again  begins  to 
elaborate  until  the  process  repeats  itself. 

If  these  hypotheses  supply  a  description  of  certain  as- 
pects of  the  social  process  and  prove  approximately  accu- 
rate, it  should  be  possible  to  discover  by  quantitative  meas- 
lurement  the  saturation  point  of  group  activity  for  com- 
munities of  different  sizes  and  oppositions.  It  would  seem 
to  be  worth  while  to  discover  the  range  of  elasticity  of  the 
average  citizen's  participation  in  group  activity  for  rural 
communities,  high  schools,  and  other  simple  communities. 
The  comparative  study  of  several  similar  communities 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  and  formulation  by  an  induc- 
tive procedure  of  important  principles  of  group  activity. 


THE  CULTURE  CONCEPT  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE* 

CLARENCE  MARSH  CASE 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern  Calif or7iia 

No  ONE  KNOWS  better  than  those  working  in  the  field  of 
sociology  itself  that  a  vast  deal  of  its  voluminous  literature 
could  be  swept  away  without  serious  loss  to  science  or  phil- 
osophy. This  is  possible  because  most  of  the  scant  centur)^ 
that  has  elapsed  since  Comte  began  the  systematic  study 
of  society  has  been  largely  wasted  in  developing  a  false  trail 
blazed  by  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  followers.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  we  are  coming  to  see  that  this  trail 
leads  nowhere  except  into  a  jungle  of  organicist  analogies 
and  pseudo-social  biological  notions,  through  which  the 
real  territory^  and  field  of  the  social  sciences  can  never  be 
reached. 

Far  from  being  an  extension  of  biology,  the  social  sci- 
ences begin  where  the  biological  sciences  end,  and  that  is 
at  the  level  where  culture  appears.  Culture  itself  is,  in  the 
generally  accepted  definition  by  the  veteran  anthropolo- 
gist, E.  B.  Tylor,  "that  complex  whole  which  includes 
knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals,  law,  custom  and  any  other 
capabilities  and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a  member  of  so- 
ciety." It  is  a  phenomenon  exclusively  human  and  social. 
That  is  to  say,  culture  is  not  the  possession,  so  far  as  yet 
shown,  of  animals,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  human 
group  was  ever  found  lacking  a  culture  of  relatively  high 
complexity.  In  this  respect  a  tremendous  gulf  separates 
man  and  the  lower  forms  of  life,  the  anthropoid  apes  and 
social  insects  not  excepted.  The  social  sciences  all  oper- 
ate on  this  side  of  the  gap,  and  the  only  kind  of  evolution 
with  which  they  are  directly  concerned  is  social  evolution. 

*  A  paper  read  before  the  Iowa  Association  of  Economists  and  Sociologists,  April. 
1923. 
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Social  evolution  has  actually  taken  place,  and  it  is  the 
distinctive  task  of  the  social  sciences  to  understand  and 
control  it.  In  so  far  as  the  knowledge  of  organic  and  cos- 
mic evolution  is  necessar}'  to  lend  reality  to  social  evolu- 
tion in  the  mind  of  the  student,  it  becomes  a  prerequisite, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  furnishes  neither  the  basic  concepts  nor 
the  method  of  study  for  the  social  sciences.  In  fact  the 
physical  and  biological  sciences  as  such  know  nothing 
about  the  existence  of  culture,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
for  individual,  though  not  for  social,  psychology.  As  de- 
scribed by  Thomas,^  social  psychology  is  the  general,  in- 
terpretive science  of  the  subjective  side  of  society,  serving 
as  an  instrumental  discipline  for  all  the  social  sciences, 
each  of  the  latter  having  for  its  distinctive  field  some  spe- 
cial class  or  classes  of  social  v^alues.  These  "social  values" 
themselves  are  defined  as  those  things  in  the  natural  or 
social  environment  which  have  acquired  a  meaning  for  the 
members  of  the  group,  by  serving  as  actual  or  possible 
objects  for  their  activities,  i.  e.,  their  attitudes. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  paper  that  social  values,  expressed 
in  the  comprehensive  term  culture,  constitute  the  distinc- 
tive and  only  field  of  the  social  sciences.  This  order  of 
reality  presents  a  distinct  field  of  phenomena  and  should 
be  studied  by  whatever  methods  its  unbiased  examination 
suggests,  without  regard,  except  for  philosophical  or  inspi- 
rational considerations,  to  any  other  field  of  study  or  order 
of  phenomena. 

The  above  remark  concerning  Mr.  Spencer's  organicist 
analogies  was  not  meant  to  voice  any  lack  of  appreciation 
for  his  transcendent  ability  or  his  real  service,  as  a  pioneer 
in  sociological  thinking.  The  fact  is  that  Spencer  clearly 
grasped  the  nature  and  significance  of  culture,  although 
he  neglected  to  develop  the  idea.  The  significant  phrase, 
"the  super-organic,"  was   apparently  originated  and  de- 

'  "Methodological  Note"  in  Volume   I  of   The  Polish  Pfosant. 
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fined  by  him  as  early,  as  1876.  Recent  writers  have  elab- 
orated this  concept  in  a  very  illuminating  way,  and  it  is 
becoming  one  of  the  most  fundamental  ideas,  if  not  the 
most  fundamental,  in  the  entirq  terminology  of  the  social 
sciences.  The  following  sentences  from  Spencer's  Prin- 
ciples of  Sociology,^  will  show  how  clearly  he  grasped  the 
concept : 

"Of  the  three  broadly-distinguished  kinds  of  Evolution, 
we  come  now  to  the  third  .  .  .  Super-organic  Evolu- 
tion ...  I  mean  that  accumulation  of  super-organic 
products  which  we  commonly  distinguish  as  artificial,  but 
which,  philosophically  considered,  are  no  less  natural  than 
all  others  resulting  from  evolution."  (After  specifying 
material  appliances,  language,  science,  customs,  philoso- 
phies, and  arts,  he  goes  on  to  say:) 

"All  these  various  orders  of  super-organic  products  .  .  . 
form  together  an  immensely-voluminous,  immensely-com- 
plicated, and  immensely-powerful  set  of  influences.  Dur- 
ing social  evolution  these  influences  are  ever  modifying  in- 
dividuals and  modifying  society,  while  being  modified  by 
both.  They  gradually  form  what  we  may  consider  either 
as  a  non-vital  part  of  the  society  itself,  or  else  as  an  addi- 
tional environment,  which  eventually  becomes  even  more 
important  than  the  original  environments — so  much  more 
important  that  there  arises  the  possibility  of  carrying  on 
a  high  type  of  social  life  under  inorganic  and  organic  con- 
ditions which  originally  would  have  prevented  it.  .  .  . 
As  societies  progress  in  size  and  structure,  they  work  in 
one  another,  now  by  their  war-struggles  and  now  by  their 
industrial  intercourse,  profound  metamorphoses.  And  the 
ever-accumulating,  ever-complicating  super-organic  prod- 
ucts, material  and  mental,  constitute  a  further  set  of  fac- 
tors, which  become  more  and  more  influential  causes  of 
change."^ 

'Vol.  I,  Ch.  1.  *Ibid,  pp.  3-8;  14-16. 
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Investigators  in  the  field  of  ethnology,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  have  recently  made  valuable  contributions 
to  social  science  in  their  researches  into  the  nature  of  the 
super-organic,  or  cultural,  phenomena.  Thus  Professor 
Kroeber,  writing  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
says: 

"We  begin  .  .  .  with  the  belief  in  the  equal  reality 
of  four  kinds  of  phenomena :  those  of  matter  and  force  as 
such,  those  of  life  as  such,  those  of  consciousness,  and  those 
of  social  life  or  culture.  These  four  varieties  of  facts  of 
experience  may  also  be  denominated  as  the  inorganic,  the 
directly  organic  or  vital,  the  mentally  organic  or  psychic, 
and  the  civilizational  or  superorganic  or,  better,  super- 
psychic." 

Professor  Kroeber  complains  of  Spencer,  because  while 
employing  the  term,  as  we  have  seen,  "these  superorganic 
products,  or  civilization  ...  are  treated  by  Spencer 
absolutely  on  a  level  with  suborganic  factors."*  Writing 
elsewhere,  under  the  title,  "The  Superorganic,"^  Kroeber 
suggests  that  the  utter  divergence  between  social  and  or- 
ganic forces  will  perhaps  never  be  fully  grasped  until  the 
mentality  of  the  so-called  social  insects,  the  bees  and  ants, 
is  thoroughly  realized.  "Social  the  ant  is,"  he  admits,  "in 
the  sense  that  she  associates ;  but  she  is  so  far  from,  being 
social  in  the  sense  of  possessing  civilization,  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  non-organic  forces,  that  she  would  better  be 
known  as  the  anti-social  animal." 

On  the  other  hand  we  read  further  that,  with  the  advent 
of  culture,  which  occurred  among  the  men  of  Neanderthal 
and  Le  Moustier  during  glacial  times  at  the  latest,  "A  new 
factor  had  arisen  which  was  to  work  out  its  own  indepen- 
dent consequence,  slowly  and  of  little  apparent  import  at 
first,  but  gathering  weight,  and  dignity,  and  influence;  a 

*ibid. 

*  In  The  American  Anthropologist,  April-Juae,  1917. 
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factor  that  had  passed  beyond  natural  selection,  that  was 
no  longer  wholly  dependent  on  any  agency  of  organic  evo- 
lution, and  that,  however  rocked  and  swayed  by  the  os- 
cillations of  the  heredity  that  underlay  it,  nevertheless 
floated  unimmersibly  upon  it." 

Among  other  ethnologists  who  have  helped  to  clarify 
our  conceptions  with  respect  to  this  fourth  order  of  phe- 
nomena, aside  from  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  the  leader  of  the 
newer  school  of  American  ethnologists,  author  of  The 
Mind  of  Primitive  Man  and  innumerable  monographs,  one 
calls  to  mind  Dr.  Robert  H.  Lowie,  who,  in  his  Culture 
and  Ethnology  (New  York,  1917),  shows  the  relative  in- 
adequacy of  geography  and  psychology  to  explain  the  ac- 
tual facts  of  any  concrete  culture,  and  holds  that  a  culture 
is  a  largely  self-caused  and  closed  system,  explainable 
principally  in  terms  of  co-existing  or  pre-existing  culture. 
Professor  A.  A.  Goldenweiser,  in  his  Early  Civilization 
(New  York,  1922),  takes  less  radical  ground  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  general  psychological  elements,  but  he, 
also,  reduces  the  racial  and  environmental  factors  to  rela- 
tive insignificance;  while  Dr.  Clark  Wissler,  in  his  book. 
The  American  Indian  (New  York,  1922),  and  in  other  of 
his  writings,  takes  substantially  the  same  ground,  laying 
special  stress  upon  historical  explanation." 

To  those  accustomed  to  think  of  ethnology  as  the  study 
of  races  it  may  sound  strange  to  hear  these  writers  spoken 
of  as  ethnologists,  but  not  so  to  any  one  who  has  followed 
the  more  recent  development  of  this  branch  of  anthropol- 
ogy. Along  with  discover)^  that  the  essential  diflPerences 
between  human  races  usually  turn  out  to  be  differences 
in  the  accumulated  super-organic  products  of  the  group- 
experience,  there  has  gone  a  shifting  of  attention  from  the 


*  See  his  article,  "Historical  and  Psychological  Interpretations  for  Culture,"  in 
Science,  N.  S.  Vol.  XLIII,  No.  1102,  Feb.  11.  1916;  also  Man  and  Culture,  New 
York,  192.1. 
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physical  and  mental  criteria  of  races  to  tiieir  respective 
cultures  or  civilizations.  This  movement  of  thought  has 
been  so  marked  in  the  case  of  ethnology  that  Dr.  Lowie  is 
emboldened  to  say  that  "culture  is,  indeed,  the  sole  and 
exclusive  subject-matter  of  ethnology,"' 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  division  of  labor  between  the 
various  social  sciences,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  earliest 
American  sociologist,  Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  held  more  or 
less  implicitly  from  the  start  the  thesis  which  he  declared 
explicitly  in  his  Pure  Sociology  (New  York,  1903),  namely 
that  "the  subject-matter  of  sociology  is  human  achieve- 
ment."*^ The  sum  total  of  achievement  he  calls  "civiliza- 
tion," and  in  his  conception  of  it  institutions  occupied  a 
large  place.  In  fact  he  says :  "All  achievements  are  insti- 
tutions, and  there  is  a  decided  gain  to  the  mind,  in  seeking 
to  determine  the  true  subject-matter  of  sociology,  to  re- 
gard human  institutions  and  human  achievements  as  syn- 
onymous terms,  and  as  constituting,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  both,  the  field  of  research  of  a  great  science."'' 

Ward  thought  that  sociology  should  concern  itself  only 
with  the  institutions  of  the  historical,  or  "civilized"  races, 
leaving  primitive  cultures  to  anthropology,  but  this  dis- 
tinction is  breaking  down  at  present.  For  instance,  Gold- 
enweiser  argues,  in  his  Early  Civilization,  that  all  cultures, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  reveal  the  same  principal 
elements  in  various  stages  of  development ;  while  Professor 
William  F.  Ogburn,  another  adherent  of  the  same  school  of 
thought,  has  begun  the  significant  task^''  of  applying  some 
of  the  cultural  concepts  of  ethnology  to  the  study  of  mod- 
ern, contemporary  society. 

With  the  above-mentioned  qualifications,  we  mav  say 
that  Ward  was  completely  in  line  with  the  most  recent 
thought  in  social  science,  in  constantly  laying  the  main 

'Op.  cit.  "Op.  clt.,  p.  IS.  'Ibid.,  p.  31. 

"  In  his  recent  book  entitled  Social  Change,  New  York,  1922. 
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emphasis  upon  the  super-organic,  or  cultural  phenome- 
non: and  he  also  perceived  with  unsurpassed  clearness 
some  of  its  essential  characteristics,  among  these  the  fact 
that  no  animal  possesses  it;  that  it  accumulates;  and  that 
it  is  transmitted  solely  by  tradition,  or  social  inheritance. 
Despite  his  constant  disposition  to  expand  his  discussion 
into  a  cosmic  philosophy,  and  notwithstanding  his  habit, 
natural  to  a  distinguished  palaeontologist  such  as  he  was, 
of  building  an  imposing  biological  evolutionar)^  approach 
to  all  his  discussions  of  social  and  cultural  phenomena, 
the  discriminating  reader  of  Ward's  works  can  hardly  fail 
to  recognize  the  striking  modernity  and  present  signifi- 
cance of  the  more  original  aspects  of  his  thought.  I  refer 
again  to  his  emphasis  upon  achievement,  institutions,  civ- 
ilization— in  other  words,  the  culture  concept  of  modern 
ethnologists,  or  the  "social  values"  of  Professor  Thomas. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Ward  avowed  a  very  warm  re- 
gard for  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  long  associated,  as  a  govern- 
ment ethnologist,  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where 
Ward  also  spent  the  middle  years  of  his  life.  The  mutual 
admiration  felt  by  these  two  scholars  was  directed  not  only 
to  personal  qualities,  but  each  held  the  other  in  the  very 
highest  esteem  for  sheer  intellectual  power,  and  their  so- 
cial philosophy  seems  to  have  been  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. Therefore  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  note  that 
Major  Powell,  in  a  series  of  articles  which  began  with  the 
very  first  issue  of  the  American  Anthropologist,  definitely 
classifies  sociology  as  "the  science  of  institutions."^^  In  so 
saying,  he  defended,  even  more  explicitly,  the  position 
taken  by  Ward  about  the  same  time,  and  which  was  appar- 
ently the  joint  product  of  their  closely  associated  thinking. 

This  is  all  the  more  interesting  when  one  observes  that 
precisely  the  same  field  has  been  assigned  to  sociology  in 
one  of  the  most  recent  and  notable  studies  produced  with- 

"  Loc.  cit.,  N.  S.  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  July,  1899. 
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in  the  field  of  social  theory.  I  refer  to  the  position  taken 
by  Professor  W.  I.  Thomas  in  the  work  already  referred  to, 
wherein  he  suggests  that  "sociology,  as  a  theory  of  social 
organization  is  ...  a  special  science  of  culture  like 
economics  or  philology  .  .  .  ."^^  Its  business,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Thomas,  is  to  study  especially  "the 
rules  of  behavior,  and  the  actions  viewed  as  conforming 
with  these  rules,  (which)  constitute  with  regard  to  their 
objective  significance  a  certain  number  of  more  or  less 
connected  and  harmonious  systems  which  can  generally  be 
called  social  institutions,  and  the  totality  of  institutions 
found  in  a  concrete  social  group  constitutes  the  social  or- 
ganization of  this  group. ^^ 

Let  us  now  quote  again  from  Major  Powell,  in  order  to 
see  how  strikingly  similar  are  the  views  of  Thomas  to  those 
uttered  by  Powell  (and  also  by  Ward,  as  has  been  shown) 
nearly  two  decades  earlier.    Says  Powell : 

"An  institution  is  a  rule  of  conduct  which  men  make  by 
agreement  or  which  is  made  for  them  by  some  authority 
which  they  recognize  as  such.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of 
these  rules'  are  of  great  antiquity  and  are  observed  as  cus- 
toms, but  new  rules  or  modifications  of  rules  are  instituted 
from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  society  demand.  Thus 
an  institution  is  a  recognized  law  of  conduct  devised  by  men. 
Law  and  institution  are  often  synonymous  terms.  Wo  use 
the  term  law  from  the  standpoint  of  considering  the  rule;  we 
use  the  term  institution  from  the  standpoint  of  considering 
the  origin  of  the  rule.  I  prefer  to  define  sociology  as  the 
science  of  law,  because  in  the  term  sociology  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  study  of  the  law  itself  and  also  to  consider  in  what 
manner  it  originates  and  by  what  agency  it  is  enforced, 
whether  by  sanctions  of  interest,  sanctions  of  punishment, 
or  sanctions  of  conscience.^*  .  .  .  When  we  examine  the 
subject-matter  of  any  treatise  on  sociology  we  usually  find  it 
dealing  with  the  laws  of  institutions  by  which  conduct  is  gov- 
erned, and  with  the  attempt  to  enforce  these  laws  by  gov- 

**  Op.  at.,  Vol.  I,  p.  33.  "  Ibid.  "  Loc.  cit.,      p.  475. 
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ernmental,  moral,  customary,  ceremonial,  and  fashionable 
sanction.  .  .  .  sociology  is  the  science  of  the  control  of 
human  activities,  not  by  mechanical  devices  as  in  mechanics, 
but  bv  institutional  devices. "^^ 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  presume,  least  of 
all  in  this  brief  paper,  to  determine  the  field  of  sociology. 
While  Ward,  Powell,  and  Thomas  were  probably  right  in 
their  agreement  that  it  deals  especially  with  social  rules 
and  institutions,  including  the  attitudes  produced  by  those 
rules,^*^  the  whole  problem  awaits  more  exact  statement. 
In  any  case  it  should  be  noted  that  the  content  of  "so- 
ciology" as  the  convenient  name  for  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated movement  of  thought,  study,  and  social  endeavor, 
will  not  necessarily  be  found  identical  with  its  final  con- 
notation as  a  specific  division  in  a  severely  logical  classifi- 
cation of  the  sciences.  Instead  of  social  psychology  and 
sociology,  taken  together  under  "social  theory,"  as  in  the 
terminology  of  Professor  Thomas,  it  might  conceivably 
turn  out  to  be  an  expanded  ethnology  and  collective  psy- 
chology included  under  the  inclusive  word  "sociology." 

So  far  as  method  is  concerned,  we  can  of  course  never 
completely  separate  the  processual  or  abstract  procedure 
from  the  historical  or  depictive.  One  is  as  truly  "scientific" 
as  the  other,  and  each  implies  the  other.  This  holdi  with 
especial  force  for  the  social  sciences,  because  ever}-  human 
group,  or  society,  is  a  more  or  less  unique  thing,  requiring 
to  be  explained  partly  by  historical  methods.  Social  psy- 
chology, of  the  kind  which  possesses  value  for  the  social 
sciences,  is  essentially  the  science  of  attitudes — not  those 
organic  or  "natural"  attitudes  which  one  sees  tabulated  in 
text  books  on  general  psychology,  because  they,  being  com- 
mon to  all  individuals,  explain  little  or  nothing  of  the  con- 
crete variety  of  social  life.    Social  ps3^chology,  on  the  other 

"  Ibid.,  p.  477. 
"Thomas,  Ibicl. 
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hand,  studies  the  social,  or  cultural,  attitudes,  which  are 
themselves  the  products  of  time  and  place.  They  arise, 
not  exactly  out  of  a  common,  even  universal,  mental  en- 
dowment, but  from  the  interaction  of  preexisting  attitudes 
and  social  values.  The  content  of  these  values,  that  is 
to  say,  their  meaning  as  objects  of  human  activities,  or  at- 
titudes, is  itself  a  product  of  the  historical  life-process  of 
the  particular  group  in  question.  It  is  therefore  always 
more  or  less  unique,  and  demands  for  its  complete  explana- 
tion recourse  to  historical  considerations,  particularly 
those  of  culture-history,  or,  as  more  commonly  known, 
ethnology. 

Whether  we  call  this  general  field  sociology  or  social 
theory  seems  to  me  less  important  than  that  we  recognize 
clearly  its  two  fundamental  aspects.  The  one  interprets 
the  subjective  side  of  society,  deals  mainly  with  social  at- 
titudes, and  is  now  inaccurately  known  as  social  psychol- 
ogy; the  other  studies  the  objective  side  of  society,  is  con- 
cerned primarily  with  social  values,  and  is  now  being  de- 
veloped jointly  by  ethnology  and  sociology.  Taking  the 
Latin  societas  as  its  key-word  and  following  the  lead  of 
Sumner  and  Keller  in  their  derivation,  from  this  group- 
term,  of  the  adjective  "societal,"  it  probably  should 
be,  and  more  than  probably  will  not  be,  known  as  socie- 
tology.^" 


If  it  were  possible  to  ignore  the  history  of  terminology,  and  substitute  more 
exactly  descriptive  terms,  psychology  would  designate  tliat  science  which  studies  the 
mental  processes  of  mdividuals,  while  social  psychology  would  name  that  study  which 
mvestigates  primarily  the  mental  processes  of  the  individual  also,  but  vievvs  them 
as  modified  by  contact  with  other  mentalities.  Both  of  these  disciplines  are  essen- 
tially concerned  with  the  individual  mentality;  hence  both  are  properly  called  ^'psy- 
chology. '  Two  related  disciplines  are  interested  fundamentallv  in  the  groxip  rather 
than  the  mdividual.  The  first  is  now  known  by  some  as  collective  psychology,  but 
It  should  perhaps  be'  called  sociology,  because  its  main  concern  is  with  the  s'ocius, 
or  rather  with  the  socii,  or  comrades,  who  are  considered  not  as  individuals  but  as 
interactmg  members  of  the  collectivity.  Last  would  come  societology,  which  con- 
siders the  societas,  or  society,  in  its  objective  aspects,  both  material  and  immaterial, 
studying  primarily  not  man  himself,  whether  viewed  individually,  socially,  or  collec- 
tively, but  man  in  the  sense  of  the  human  group  and  its  products,  particularly  its 
culture,  which  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  all  the  social  values. 


IS  PROHIBITION  A  FAILURE? 

FRANK  WILSON  BLACKMAR 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Kansas 


There  are  a  great  many  people  in  the  United  States 
who  are  trying  to  make  prohibition  a  failure.  There  are  a 
great  many  others,  timid  people,  who  are  afraid  it  will  fail. 
Let  me  say  it  will  not  fail. 

Anyone  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  forty 
years'  struggle  of  Kansas  for  prohibition  will  not  despair 
of  the  present  situation.  The  law  was  first  passed  under 
the  domination  of  a  political  party  of  overwhelming  major- 
ity, and  it  is  probable  that  at  that  time  a  majority  of  the 
people  of  Kansas  were  not  seriously  and  independently 
convinced  that  absolute  prohibition  was  the  best  way  to 
treat  the  liquor  question.  But  once  passed  the  people  were 
determined  to  make  the  law  a  success.  Temperance  was 
taught  in  the  schools,  preached  from  the  pulpit,  and  prop- 
agated through  the  influence  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  the 
State  Temperance  Union  and  the  newspapers.  Some  prog- 
ress was  made,  .until  finally  the  economic  question  came 
into  prominence  after  it  was  discovered  by  business  men 
that  a  person  indulging  in  strong  drink  was  not  fit  for  a 
position  of  responsibility.  Great  business  took  its  stand 
against  the  liquor  question.  Gradually  there  was  being 
built  up  a  sentiment  against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor 
and  a  generation  was  being  reared  that  not  only  had  never 
seen  an  open  saloon  but  were  taught  to  believe  that  anyone 
indulging  in  the  handling  of  liquor  was  a  criminal.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  beer  and  liquor  companies  outside  of 
the  state  of  Kansas  sought  in  every  way  to  discredit  pro- 
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hibition  and  to  break  down  the  law.  This  organization 
had  tremendous  power  and  it  operated  in  the  early  period 
through  Missouri,  Colorado  and  Nebraska,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain period  through  Oklahoma.  All  sorts  of  devices  were 
inaugurated  to  bring  liquor  into  the  state  under  violation 
of  the  law.  But  every  time  talk  of  bringing  the  question 
to  the  vote  of  the  people  was  agitated,  immediately  the  leg- 
islature met  and  tightened  the  law.  The  state  of  Kansas 
met  every  new  contrivance  for  breaking  down  the  law  by 
more  perfect  legislation  and  by  increased  vigilance  of  the 
police  power.  One  of  the  worst  obstacles  that  the  state  had 
to  contend  with  was  the  attitude  of  the  federal  government 
regarding  the  liquor  question  and  its  practice  of  licensing 
people  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  liquor  in 
the  state.  Here  was  Kansas  fighting  enemies  within,  and 
the  corruption  of  states  out  of  sympathy  with  the  law  and 
fighting  the  federal  government  in  order  to  maintain  a  law 
considered  radical  by  the  other  states  of  the  Union.  It  is 
true  that  in  certain  towns  and  in  certain  districts,  especially 
labor  districts,  people  continued  to  use  intoxicating  liquor 
to  a  limited  extent.  A  careful  investigation  of  each  county 
and  town  in  the  state  for  the  year  1914  showed  that  the 
amount  of  alcohol,  beer,  wine,  whiskey,  and  gin  consumed 
was  less  than  three  gallons  per  capita.  When  we  consider 
that  in  the  same  year  the  United  States,  including  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Maine,  consumed  twenty-two  and  one-half  gal- 
lons per  capita  for  the  entire  population,  it  shows  that  pro- 
hibition was  practically  achieved  and  the  law  was  at  least 
eighty-seven  per  cent  efficient.  Subsequently  through  the 
bone-dry  law  and  the  vigorous  action  of  the  Attorney 
General,  consumption  was  greatly  reduced  until  Kansas 
was  practically  "bone-dry."  Many  towns  and  centers  that 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  consuming  liquor  became  actually 
dry.    Kansas  had  won  its  struggle. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  more  tremen- 
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dous  than  the  bare  fact  of  consuming  a  gallon  of  whiskey 
and  that  is  the  effect  on  the  school  and  the  increased  sav- 
ings accounts  in  banks,  and  the  material  improvement  of 
laborers  shown  ever}'where;  on  certain  streets  hitherto 
dominated  by  the  saloon  and  its  accompanying  evils  of 
crime,  vice,  and  corrupt  politics,  property  increased  in 
value  and  business  of  all  kinds  greatly  improved,  all  of 
which  showed  an  increased  spiritual  uplift  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  Then  came  the  Great  War,  followed  by  national 
prohibition.  We  noticed  that  during  the  entire  period  of 
prohibition  in  Kansas  ver^^  little  liquor  was  consumed  in 
country  places.  What  was  consumed  was  mostly  in  cities 
or  population  centers.  The  countr\^  was  practically  dry. 
With  the  income  of  the  national  prohibition  law  the  great 
cities  of  the  United  States  containing  the  great  beer  and 
whiskey  centers  were  now  arrayed  against  prohibition. 
The  organized  fight  was  now  national,  and  Kansas,,  being 
a  part  of  the  nation,  felt  the  pressure  and  became  a  little 
negligent  on  the  prohibition  question  and  probably  more 
liquor  is  consumed,  mostly  of  a  vile  quality,  than  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  national  prohibitory  act.  The  state 
was  linked  up  with  Chicago,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Cleve- 
land, Milwaukee  and  other  great  cities  of  the  nation.  We 
could  not  help  but  be  more  or  less  contaminated  by  this 
union.  But  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  state 
are  unshaken  in  their  honest  opinion  of  the  great  good  of 
prohibition  and  are  going  to  stand  by  it  to  the  last  issue. 
If  the  histor)'  of  Kansas  is  typical  of  the  American  people 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  federal  government  will  have  a 
long  struggle  for  complete  prohibition  but  in  the  long  run 
it  will  win  and  those  who  think  they  can  repeal  the  Vol- 
stead Act  may  look  for  something  to  take  its  place  of  a 
more  drastic  measure,  and  so  the  fight  will  go  on  in  the  leg- 
islative halls,  in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  homes, 
in  the  temperance  societies,  and  in  the   business    world, 
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which  finds  that  Uquor  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  business, 
until  the  United  States  will  achieve  practical  prohibition. 
Let  no  one  be  deceived.  The  law  of  national  prohibition 
has  come  to  stay  and  actual  prohibition  will  be  accom- 
plished in  spite  of  its  enemies  and  the  careless  violation  of 
the  law  by  otherwise  good  citizens.  Prohibition  is  not  a 
failure.    It  will  win  in  the  long  run. 


The  fact  stands  clear  that  wealth  is  conceived  of  increasingly  in 
terms  of  public  welfare.  Weeks,  The  Control  of  the  Social  Mind, 
p.  86. 

Whether  or  not  the  idea  is  a  pleasing  one  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact, 
that  the  American  Negro  group  will  presently  disappear  into  the  gen- 
eral population.    Reuter,  Population  Problems,  p.  278. 

Whatever,  in  short,  expresses  the  group's  concept  of  welfare  will 
be  for  the  individual  an  essential  activity  and  will  shape  and  modify 
his  whole  standard  of  consumption.  Kyrk,  A  Theory  of  Consump- 
tion, p.  233. 

Crime  will  continue  to  increase  so  long  as  a  better  living  can  be 
made  by  gambling  than  by  performing  honest  service.  Nothing  will 
do  so  much  to  stop  crime  as  to  bestow  rewards  upon  the  useful  and 
stop  rewarding  useless  functions.  Warbasse,  Co-operative  Democ- 
racy, p.  248. 

Our  bodies,  our  domestic  animals,  and  food  plants,  dwellings, 
stored  foods,  clothing,  and  refuse  support  such  number  of  greedy 
organisms,  and  we  parasitize  on  one  another  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  biologist  marvels  how  the  race  can  survive.  Wheeler,  Social  Life 
Among  the  Insects,  p.  197. 

The  high  attainments,  the  permanence  and  continuity  of  Egyp- 
tian life,  with  a  fuller  record  than  that  of  any  other  country,  will 
always  render  it  the  most  important  human  growth  for  study, 
whether  socially,  politically,  or  in  the  history  of  invention,  which  is 
the  life-blood  of  civilization.  Petrie,  Social  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt, 
p.  201. 


THE  GROUP  AS  A  VALID  CONCEPT 

WALTER  B.  BODENHAFER 
Professor  of  Sociology,  Washington  University,  St  Louis 


In  a  former  article  an  attempt  was  made  to  show  that 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  contemporary  sociology  in  this 
countr)^  was  the  assumption  of  a  group  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture for  its  thinking/  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  mak- 
ing that  assumption  sociology  is  somewhat  symptomatic 
of  thought  in  other  departments  of  philosophy  and  science, 
as  well  as  expressive  of  a  more  or  less  blind  but  real  trend 
in  the  folkways.  This  paper  will  attempt,  in  briefest  fash- 
ion, to  direct  attention  to  two  things:  first,  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  group  point  of  view;  second,  a  suggestion 
or  two  as  to  the  validity  of  that  assumption. 

Broadly  described  the  group  conception  means  that  the 
student  of  social  phenomena,  who  proceeds  from  that 
standpoint,  may  direct  his  attention  to  two  types  of  en- 
deavor at  least.  In  the  first  place  he  may  seek  to  deal  with 
the  fact  of  human  behavior  in  its  individual  aspects.  In 
the  second  place,  he  may  seek  to  study  groups  of  individ- 
uals which  assume  such  relations  of  more  or  less  perma- 
nence that  they  become,  for  this  particular  purpose,  enti- 
ties. A  word  or  two  ought  to  be  said  concerning  each  of 
these  two  possibilities  of  study  and  thought. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  an  environ- 
mental point  of  view  in  that  it  involves  the  notion  that  the 
conduct  or  behavior  of  an  individual  implies  relationships 
with  a  social  milieu.  The  person  is  always  in  a  setting  of 
relationships  or  of  stimuli  and  therefore  the  latter  are  al- 

^Amencan  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  XXVI:  273,  425,  588,  716. 
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ways  logically  a  part  of  the  statement  of  his  behavior.  This 
view  of  the  problem  includes,  of  course,  two  phases;  the 
problem  of  the  genetic  account  of  personality  and  behav- 
ior, and  the  problem  of  the  immediate  conduct  of  any  indi- 
vidual in  so  far  as  it  is  a  result  of  more  contemporary  re- 
lationships with  other  persons.  The  first  phase  is  the  core 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  literature  which  has  appeared  in  so- 
ciology and  social  psychology.  It  is  also  the  phase,  unfor- 
tunately, which  seems  to  be  least  in  the  consciousness  of 
many  writers  in  other  fields.  In  some  quarters,  among  the 
sociologists,  this  phase  has  developed  a  somewhat  mystical 
concept  which  we  may  call  the  "self."  It  may,  however, 
be  stated  in  terms  more  consonant  with  a  behavioristic  and 
mechanistic  psychology.  In  terms  of  the  latter  type  of 
psychology  the  genesis  and  behavior  of  a  person  may  be 
stated  from  the  standpoint  of  stimuli  or  patterns  existing 
in  the  social  milieu.  The  mechanist  may  state  the  case  in 
this  way:  given  an  individual  with  a  mechanism  of  such 
and  such  a  nature,  we  may  interpret  his  behavior  in  terms 
of  the  stimuli  or  patterns  impinging  on  him;  just  as  we 
may  interpret  the  behavior  of  a  billiard  ball  in  terms  of 
the  external  forces  bearing  upon  it,  once  we  have  posited 
an  internal  structure  of  defined  or  known  type.  It  seems 
then  the  concept  is  capable  of  application  by  sociologists 
with  varying  philosophies  of  psychology,  and  such  is  being 
done. 

The  second  possibility  mentioned  above,  namely,  that  of 
analysis  of  social  phenomena  in  terms  of  groups  conceived 
as  entities  is  in  reality  but  a  corollary  of  the  first.  Here, 
however,  the  primary  objective  is  not  individual  behavior 
but  the  larger  aspects  of  collective  life  which  we  may  deal 
with  under  such  terms  as  institutions,  mores,  folkways, 
crowds,  etc.  This  likewise  has  led  to  mystical  conceptions 
as  revealed  in  the  more  extreme  and  exaggerated  examples 
of  the  use  of  such  concepts  as  group  mind,  social  organism, 
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the  Hegelian  state ;  but  these  exaggerations  are  not  neces- 
sarily inherent  in  the  view  at  all,  as  has  long  been  evident 
to  more  temperate  writers  using  those  same  concepts.  Fun- 
damentally, a  common  ground  in  all  such  views  is  the  idea 
of  groups  as  conceivable  entities  in  which  the  individuals 
temporarily  are  not  in  the  focus  of  attention. 

A  suggestion  may  be  hazarded  as  to  the  methodological 
validity  of  the  group  as  a  center  of  interest  in  sociology. 
One  may,  it  seems,  take  any  aggregate  as  a  pragmatic 
working  base  for  scientific  purposes.  Popularly  there  is  a 
disposition  to  think  of  certain  aggregates  as  realities  which 
are  contrasted  with  systems  of  relationships  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  rather  mystical  and  intangible.  Thus  we  con- 
sider the  desk  on  which  we  are  writing  as  something  stable 
and  real,  as  contrasted  with  some  larger  aggregate,  such  as 
the  solar  system  or  a  group  of  people  not  in  immediate 
contact.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  table  appears  motionless 
and  stable  because  of  our  defective  sensory  apparatus.  We 
delude  ourselves  when  we  consider  the  table  anything  more 
than  a  system  of  relationships  in  which  motion,  not  rest, 
is  the  reality.  Were  we  equipped  with  a  more  powerful 
sensor}'  mechanism  we  should  be  able  to  see  motion  in  the 
table  as  clearly  as  when  we  see  a  football  team  executing 
a  play  in  which  every  member  is  a  part  of  a  definite  system 
of  relationships. 

In  the  same  way  one  who  is  an  individualist  in  social 
science  is  so,  perhaps  in  part,  because  he  assumes  the  per- 
son as  something  real,  as  a  thing  in  itself,  rather  than  as 
a  system  of  relationships  among  still  indefinitely  divisible 
particles,  each  of  which,  in  turn,  is  a  system  in  itself. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  chemist  and  physicist,  the  per- 
son may  appear  a  hopelessly  complex  and  gross  thing.  The 
individual,  of  course,  is  a  convenient  stopping  place  for 
one  kind  of  thinking  and  of  science,  just  as  the  cell  is  for 
another,  and  the  molecule  and  electron  for  another.    But 
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to  get  into  the  habit  of  assuming  any  one  system  of  rela- 
tionships as  exclusively  real ;  to  conceive  of  the  individual 
as  a  bit  of  datum  that  is  quiet,  fixed,  and  definite  in  any 
unique  sense  is  merely  to  fall  prey  to  one's  own  defective 
sensory  apparatus.  Such  a  pleasant  dream  is  quickly  dis- 
sipated when,  for  example,  the  visual  powers  are  increased 
by  scientific  aids,  such  as  the  microscope. 

In  view  of  the  apparent  endlessness  of  the  atomizing 
process,  at  least  pending  discovery  of  the  ultimate  in  the 
world  of  matter  or  energy,  may  we  not  assume  any  aggre- 
gate anywhere  along  the  line  as  a  convenient  pragmatic 
resting  place  in  a  world  of  ceaseless  motion,  from  which 
we  may  pursue  our  plan  of  understanding.?  As  applied  to 
sociology,  is  there  not  sufficient  validity  for  taking  the 
group  of  human  beings  as  a  system  of  relationships  which 
possesses  sufficient  cohesion  of  relationships  to  make  it  an 
observable  phenomenon,  capable  of  scientific  exploitation .? 
If  this  be  granted,  one  may  say  it  seems  to  be  valid  meth- 
odologically to  proceed  from  the  group  to  a  lower  order  of 
relationships,  the  person,  especially  in  a  culture  world. 
One  might  indeed  have  much  to  say  for  the  view  that  a 
complete  interpretation  of  the  individual  must  be  so  con- 
ducted. At  any  rate  such  is  the  opinion  of  much  of  our 
sociology  and  anthropology. 


If  civilization  is  preserved,  or  makes  further  advances,  it  will  be 
because  democracy  can  stand  alone,  and  that  democratic  peoples 
have  developed  the  qualities  that  make  progress  possible.  Carver 
and  Hall,  Hitman  Relations,  p.  274. 

The  concensus  of  scholarly  opinion  at  the  present  time  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Negro  is  not  lacking  nor  markedly  inferior  in  any  es- 
sential element  of  character  of  mind;  he  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mately equal  to  other  races  in  his  capacity  to  acquire  civilization. 
Reuter,  Population  Problems,  p.  275. 


EDUCATION  FOR  SOCIAL  WORK 
WHY  AND  HOW? 

EARLE  EDWARD  EUBANK 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Cincinnati 


We  often  fail  to  recall  how  recent  is  the  development 
of  general  education.  Blessed  as  we  are  with  an  ever  wid- 
ening educational  system,  one  which  is  daily  endeavoring 
to  cover  still  more  fully  the  expanding  needs  of  life,  we  for- 
get to  look  back  and  see  how  recent  have  been  the  begin- 
nings of  democratic  public  instruction. 

Of  the  many  distinctly  discernible  trends  in  our  present 
educational  life,  perhaps  none  is  more  striking  than  that 
of  specialized  preparation  for  vocational  fields.  Expe- 
rience is  a  good  teacher;  but  experience,  undirected  and 
working  at  random  is  a  most  expensive  teacher,  and  takes 
an  enormous  tuition  out  of  the  errors  of  the  learner,  and 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  being  learned  upon. 

Places  still  exist  in  the  United  States  where  standards  are 
low,  and  persons  are  permitted  to  represent  law,  medicine, 
education,  and  the  ministry  without  professional  training ; 
but  the  whole  trend  of  modern  life  is  toward  specialized 
preparation  for  the  leading  fields  of  life  endeavor.  Not 
only  those  fields  which  have  been  longest  characterized  as 
"professions,"  but  engineering,  agriculture,  commerce  and 
business,  general  industry  and  many  others  now  have  their 
high  grade  vocational  schools.  The  field  of  social  work 
also  reflects  this  trend. 

Social  Work  itself,  defined  by  Southard  and  Garrett  as 
"the  detailed  study  of  a  better  adjustment  of  social  rela- 
tions," as  an  organized  and  professional  field,  is  very  new. 
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It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  renaissance  of  the  century 
following  the  Industrial  Revolution.  The  generations-old 
philosophy  of  individualism  expressed  its  sympathy  for 
the  less-favored  members  of  society  chiefly  in  the  individ- 
ualistic form  of  alms  giving.  The  past  century  has  seen 
the  enormous  development  of  institutional  and  organiza- 
tional care.  But  it  has  been  left  to  our  generation  to  per- 
ceive clearly  that  social  work  must  not  be  a  haphazard 
thing,  growing  erratically  out  of  the  good  intentions  of 
benevolently  minded  volunteers.  Today  we  understand 
that  one  who  undertakes  social  work  is  operating  in  the 
most  delicate  possible  field — that  of  human  adjustment, 
often  that  of  human  suffering,  and  limitation,  and  spirit- 
ual depression ;  and  none  but  one  having  skilled  hands  has 
any  business  to  touch  the  delicate  cords  which  must  be 
fingered  in  adjusting  human  relations. 

Why  should  there  be  education  for  social  work  at  all.? 

1.  Because  social  work  involves  its  own  technique  and 
specialized  method  of  doing  its  work.  Technique  may  of 
course  be  acquired  by  trial  and  error  method  but  that  is  a 
wasteful  and  a  slow  method.  Worse  still  it  is  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  human  beings  and  it  may  be  at  the  cost  of 
irreparable  damage  to  them.  Education  is  needed  in  order 
that  the  technique  of  the  task  may  be  acquired  at  a  mini- 
mum of  waste  and  error  in  application.  Further,  nearly 
everything  to  be  done  has  in  process  of  experience  evolved 
"a  better  way"  of  being  performed.  Through  education 
one  has  the  advantage  of  the  combined  experience  of  others 
to  fall  back  upon.  One  who  is  not  confined  merely  to  his 
own  experiences  is  far  more  likely  to  discriminate  as  to 
which  is  the  better  way.  Since  social  work  has  become  a 
distinctly  technical  enterprise,  this  technique  must  be 
mastered  in  order  to  be  properly  performed  and  education 
is  the  surest  and  least  wasteful  way  of  mastering  the  tech- 
nique of  any  undertaking. 
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2.  Because  efficiency  is  in  a  large  part  dependent  upon 
an  all-round  knowledge  of  the  field.  A  thing  cannot  be 
known  in  isolation.  It  must  be  considered  in  its  relation 
to  related  things.  But  it  is  not  always  apparent  what 
things  are  related.  Education  is  in  a  ver}"  real  way  a  mat- 
ter of  making  clear  existing  relationships,  hence  of  giving 
background  and  perspective  which  are  direct  contributions 
to  larger  efficiency. 

3.  Because  the  untrained  person  is  for  the  most  part 
equipped  merely  with  rule  of  thumb  methods.  Rule  of 
thumb  methods  cover  only  rule  of  thumb  situations.  There 
is  no  reservoir  of  resources  to  draw  upon  when  a  situation 
arises  where  mere  rule  of  thumb  procedure  does  not  apply. 

4.  Because  the  untrained  mind  has  of  necessity  a  lim- 
ited horizon.  This  is  simply  another  way  of  saying  it  lacks 
perspective  and  will  therefore  view  everything,  including 
its  own  task,  in  an  unbalanced  proportion.  This  is  fatal  to 
any  large  achievement  and  makes  anything  but  immediate- 
task-performing,  a  virtual  impossibility. 

5.  Because  a  liberal  frame  of  mind  is  produced  by  edu- 
cation. The  mind  with  a  limited  horizon,  that  works  by 
rule  of  thumb,  that  lacks  all-round  knowledge  of  the  field, 
that  relies  upon  its  own  circumscribed  experience  rather 
than  upon  its  experience  supplemented  and  corrected  by 
the  accumulated  experience  of  others — such  a  mind  is  not 
a  liberal  one.  It  is  therefore  not  easily  amenable  to  the 
change  which  is  essential  to  progress. 

To  all  the  foregoing  we  may  add  another  most  practical 
reason.  Entirely  aside  from  the  advantage  of  the  content 
of  a  thoroughgoing  training  for  any  profession,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  the  training  process  itself  is  a  method 
of  selection  of  high  importance.  First,  it  leads  to  the  self- 
elimination  of  many  unsuited  persons.  They  discover  a 
distaste  or  unfitness  for  the  work  in  time  to  prevent  their 
experimenting  at  the  expense  of  unfortunate  victims,  who 
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suffer  if  made  party  to  a  trial  and  error  method.  Second, 
the  period  of  training  is  one  of  observation  and  probation, 
which  makes  possible  the  weeding  out  of  incompetents. 
Finally,  the  statistics  amply  demonstrate  that  those  who 
thoroughly  prepare  for  any  vocation  are  far  more  likely  to 
make  a  life  calling  than  those  who  enter  experimentally 
and  without  preparation. 

Little  by  little  the  tasks  of  social  work  have  become  more 
heav\-,  its  field  more  clearly  defined,  its  standards  of  work 
higher ;  all  of  which  conditions  have  been  vastly  augmented 
by  the  War.  Today  the  call  is  for  these  responsibilities  to 
be  undertaken  by  specialists,  and  specialists  are  not  born; 
they  are  developed  through  specialization.  Systematic  ed- 
ucation is  the  most  effective  method  of  making  specializa- 
tion possible. 

Such  obvious  reasons  as  the  foregoing  together  with  the 
example  consistently  furnished  by  other  professions  which 
have  been  obliged  to  face  up  to  the  same  educational  prob- 
lems in  their  own  field,  has  stirred  the  field  of  social  work 
upon  this  point  in  a  most  striking  way.  It  has  given  birth 
to  a  demand  for  special  education  which  is  evidenced  in 
many  ways,  especially  the  following: 

1.  The  increased  number  of  applicants  for  apprentice- 
ship positions  at  little  or  no  salar)^  in  connection  with  va- 
rious forms  of  social  work. 

2.  The  creation  by  numerous  local  agencies  of  train- 
ing classes  for  the  preparation  of  their  own  staffs. 

3.  The  large  attendance  of  actual  and  prospective  work- 
ers upon  institutional  and  short  term  extension  courses  of- 
fered under  various  auspices. 

4.  The  increasing  attendance  at  the  summer  sessions  of 
the  established  schools  for  social  workers. 

5.  The  increase  in  the  number  and  popularity  of  the  so- 
called  "practical"  or  "problem"  courses  in  the  social  sci- 
ence departments  of  our  colleges  and  universities;  and  fi- 
nally. 
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6.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  institutions 
which  are  announcing  courses  and  programs  of  training 
for  social  work. 

The  founding  of  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy 
in  1904  (after  several  years  of  experimentation  with  or- 
ganized school  work  by  the  New  York  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society)  was  the  formal  beginning  of  general  provi- 
sion for  social  work  training.  The  School  for  Social  Work- 
ers established  that  same  year  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
Harvard  University  and  Simmons  College,  the  Chicago 
School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  1908,  the  St.  Louis 
School  of  Philanthropy  (now  the  Missouri  School  of  So- 
cial Economy),  1908,  the  Philadelphia  Training  School  for 
Social  Work  (now  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social 
Service),  the  same  year, — these  indicate  the  birth  of  formal 
beginnings  in  this  field.  Partly  due  to  the  impetus  of  the 
War,  but  no  doubt  simply  following  out  the  logical  trend 
which  would  to  a  marked  extent  have  made  itself  manifest 
had  the  War  not  come,  the  organization  of  professional 
training  provisions  swept  on  until  in  1922  (See  Tufts'  Edu- 
cation and  Training  for  Social  Work:  tables  11  and  12) 
twenty-one  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  maintaining  separately  organized  schools 
of  social  work  and  five  others  were  operating  independent 
of  university  affiliations.  These  show  an  enrollment  of 
1621  regular  and  1483  special  students.  (Six  hundred  and 
three  of  the  former  number  were  reported  from  the  New 
York  School  for  Social  Research  which  does  not  train  for 
social  work  administration  as  such.)  In  addition  there 
were  fourteen  colleges  and  universities  which  did  not  have 
a  separate  school  but  which  maintained  a  program  of  train- 
ing for  social  work  with  476  students  enrolled  in  their  dis- 
tinctively professional  courses. 

Entirely  aside  from  all  the  intrinsic  values  to  be  derived 
from  education  itself,  this  great  development  within  the 
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field  gives  to  any  community  a  most  significant  answer  to 
the  question  "Why  Have  Trained  Service?"  If  a  commu- 
nity does  not  have  an  educated  social  worker  personnel,  it 
will  be  under  a  handicap  as  compared  with  localities  which 
do.  It  must  have  it  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  time 
and  up  to  the  standard  in  its  work. 

Probably  we  have  reached  a  point  where  the  important 
qjuestion  is  not  one  of  whether  there  shall  be  education  but 
rather  one  of  how  shall  the  opportunities  for  educational 
work  in  this  field  be  extended.  This  can  perhaps  be  more 
easily  answered  by  dividing  the  field  into  two  groups. 

Group  One :  Those  not  experienced,  but  who  are  looking 
forward  to  social  work  as  a  profession.  For  these  it  would 
seem  that  the  most  obvious  answer  is  that  which  is  given  by 
the  other  leading  professions.  They  should  go  to  an  in- 
stitution in  which  a  thoroughgoing  professional  course  can 
be  obtained.  It  is  obvious  that  schools  are  available ;  and 
people  must  confront  the  problem  exactly  as  they  would 
confront  it  if  they  were  contemplating  entering  the  profes- 
sion of  law  or  medicine  or  teaching.  The  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  doing  so  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
even  yet  a  great  many  local  agencies,  through  sheer  desper- 
ation at  lack  of  availability  of  a  trained  personnel  or 
through  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of  education, 
are  willing  to  take  untrained  workers  upon  the  staff;  and 
it  requires  more  courage  and  vision  than  many  people  have 
to  go  ahead  and  take  a  course  of  professional  training  if 
a  position  is  available  without  preparation. 

Group  Two:  Those  who  are  already  engaged  in  social 
work  and  who  cannot  afford  to  drop  out  and  take  a  full 
course.  For  them,  other  measures  should  be  provided, 
none  of  them  ideal  but  perhaps  necessary  during  this  tran- 
sition period.  The  following  seem  to  be  the  possibilities 
along  this  line: 

1.  The  extension  of  summer  school  provisions  in  social 
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work  to  persons  who  would  by  some  arrangement  with 
their  home  boards  secure  leave  of  absence  and  continue 
their  work,  just  as  teachers  take  advantage  of  summer 
school  educational  courses. 

Abridged  courses  which  very  frankly  operate  on  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  especially 
designed  for  workers  who  might  obtain  leave  of  absence 
for  a  year  or  so  to  go  to  school,  but  not  for  longer. 

3.  Special  arrangements  for  late  afternoon  and  evening 
courses  in  connection  with  educational'  institutions  in  our 
larger  cities  where  the  social  workers  can  attend  on  a  part 
time  basis  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  Some  of  our  cities 
have  worked  out  a  senace  scholarship  plan  whereby  stu- 
dents may  work  half  time  at  a  monthly  salary  and  have  the 
rest  of  the  time  free  to  attend  school.  It  would  seem 
desirable  to  have  such  provisions  as  this  extended  espe- 
cially to  social  workers  from  staffs  of  cities  having  no  train- 
ing facilities  themselves  so  that  they  might  with  less  finan- 
cial burden  carry  on  educational  work. 

In  conclusion  let  it  be  re-emphasized  that  we  are  in  a 
period  of  transition.  The  question  is  no  longer  whether  or 
not  education  for  social  work  is  desirable,  but  is  rather  that 
of  what  education  to  seek.  The  problems  upon  which  Dr. 
Tufts  has  been  working  for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
indicate  both  the  importance  of  these  problems  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly practical  approach  toward  their  solution  that  is 
being  made. 

@«£ 

It  is  important  to  society  that  welfare  be  general,  that  the  poor 
should  not  always  be  with  us.  Weeks,  The  Control  of  the  Social 
Mind,  p.  68. 

Civilization  tends  to  extinguish  its  best  stocks  and  thus  to  impov- 
erish its  racial  inheritance.  Holmes,  Studies  in  Evolution  and  Eu- 
genics, p.  133. 


THE  OCCUPATIONAL  ATTITUDE 

EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern  California 


A  person's  occupational  activities  over  a  period  of  time 
influence  his  social  attitudes  and  give  him  an  occupa- 
tional attitude  of  life.  After  observing  men  at  work  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  Whiting  Williams  concludes: 
"We  tend  to  live  our  way  into  our  thinking,  more  than  we 
think  our  way  into  our  living."^  In  comparing  the  reac- 
tions of  persons  of  different  occupations  to  the  same  social 
need,  Gault  has  indicated  the  existence  of  an  occupational 
attitude : 

The  professional  disposition  or  complex  of  the  physician 
renders  him  suggestible  in  the  face  of  situations  that  leave 
the  carpenter  untouched.  He  responds  with  enthusiasm  to 
a  movement  for  paving  the  streets  because  it  "suggests"  to 
him  what  never  occurred  to  the  proposers — the  improve- 
ment of  sanitary  conditions. ^ 

An  occupation  involves  unfinished  activities  or  interests 
and  these  act  as  thought  whirlpools.  After  studying  edu- 
cational processes  for  many  years,  Finney  puts  the  idea  as 
follows :  "Our  interests  predetermine  our  thinking ;  seldom 
does  our  thinking  select  our  interests.""  In  pointing  out 
the  rigorous  influence  of  occupation  upon  persons,  a  com- 
munity organization  expert  makes  evident  the  existence 
of  an  occupational  attitude:    "So  all  men  are  prisoners  to 

^  Horny  Hands  and  Hampered  Elbows  (Scribners,  1922),  p.  h.. 

■Social  Psychology  (Holt,  1923),  p.  140. 

*  Causes  and  Cures  for  Social  Unrest  (Macmillan.  1922),  pp.  7-8. 
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their  special  work  and  point  of  vlew."^  Dewey  offers  sim- 
ilar testimony  in  his  well  known  emphasis  on  "occupa- 
tional psychoses." 

An  occupation  is  a  standardized,  repeated  and  persistent 
type  of  activity.  It  is  an  habitual  way  of  acting,  or  a  com- 
plex set  of  ways  of  doing  according  to  which  persons  make 
a  living,  and  by  which  many  find  their  largest  and  richest 
opportunities  for  social  usefulness  and  personal  develop- 
ment. 

Any  type  of  doing  concentrates  the  attention  upon  cer- 
tain objects  and  processes  or  values.  The  seeking  of  these 
values  produces  attitudes,  or  tendencies  to  act.  Each  oc- 
cupation has  its  characteristic  attitudes,  which,  taken  in 
the  large,  may  be  referred  to  here  as  the  occupational  at- 
titude. 

Each  occupation  has  its  own  peculiar  problems,  its  own 
demands  upon  the  attention  of  its  representatives,  and  its 
peculiar  influence  upon  the  latter's  mental  development 
and  social  attitudes.  Doing  a  thing  or  a  set  of  things  ac- 
cording to  certain  routines  every  day,  in  season  and  out, 
tends  to  create  mental  patterns.  The  occupation  of  driv- 
ing ox  teams  will  produce  a  slow-moving  mental  pattern, 
while  driving  a  taxicab  in  a  large  city  will  lead  to  quick- 
moving  mental  psychoses.  Acting  as  motorman  with  the 
sign  before  one  of  "Don't  speak  to  the  motorman"  gives 
one  a  day's  work  in  a  mental  vacuum,  while  teaching 
classes  of  wide-awake,  inquiring  young  people  sharpens 
one's  wits  and  gives  an  intellectually  alert  mental  complex. 
Correcting  children's  mistakes  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
reading  for  several  hours  daily  over  a  period  of  years  pro- 
duces a'  mistake-hunting  mental  pattern. 

Objects  won  in  occupational  activities  become  values, 
social  values,  which  are  paralleled  by  correlative  attitudes ; 
and  hence,  each  occupation  is  characterized  by  social  atti- 

*  H.  E.  Jackson,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Social  Engineer  (Dutton,  1922),  p.  197. 
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tudes  and  values  peculiar  to  itself.  Business  activity  yields 
money  profits,  which  becomes  a  chief  value  for  business 
men,  with  its  correlative  monetary  attitudes  of  life  that 
characterize  business  men  and  often  unconsciously  influ- 
ence their  extra-business  thinking.  Missionary  activity 
bears  fruit  in  "converts"  who  become  "values,"  and  a  con- 
vert-hunting attitude  of  life  develops.  In  politics,  "votes" 
are  perhaps  the  chief  "values"  that  are  sought ;  they  create 
a  vote-hunting  attitude. 

It  would  seem  that  two  persons  might  start  with  about 
the  same  inherited  predispositions,  the  same  mental  equip- 
ment, and  by  choosing  different  occupations,  for  example, 
one,  a  money-making  occupation,  and  the  other,  a  service 
occupation,  such  as  missionary  work,  and  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  have  become  "successful,"  but  have  drifted 
so  far  apart  in  occupational  and  social  attitudes  as  to  have 
almost  nothing  in  common. 

It  appears  that  an  ordinary  person's  mental  equipment 
is  such  as  to  fit  him  to  succeed  in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
occupations.  "Rarely  does  it  happen  that  talent  is  suited 
to  one  occupation  only."  Occupational  activity  seems, 
however,  to  take  the  inherited  stock  of  impulses  and  apti- 
tudes, and  to  be  instrumental  in  organizing  them  into  at- 
titudes and  complexes,  so  that  a  given  person's  thinking 
at  the  age  of  fifty  is  much  different  than  it  would  have  been 
had  he  followed  some  other  occupation  at  which  he  might 
have  succeeded  equally  well. 

OCCUPATIONAL  EGOCENTRISM 

A  person  who  has  enjoyed  his  work  in  a  given  occupation 
and  has  succeeded  in  it  is  apt  to  feel  that  "his"  occupation 
or  profession  is  the  most  important  of  all.  All  of  life  be- 
comes organized  habitually  around  one's  occupational  ac- 
tivities.   An  anonymous  writer,  for  example,  illustrates  the 
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point  when  he  says :  "The  miller  thinks  that  the  wheat 
grows  only  in  order  to  keep  his  mill  going."  A  social  psy- 
chological interpretation  of  the  situation  is  given  by  J.  M. 
Williams  when  he  refers  to  a  business  man  as  follows : 

"In  the  course  of  his  work  his  business  became  precious 
to  him  because  it  was  that  for  which  he  had  given  his  life, 
just  as  children  are  precious  to  the  mother  as  that  for  which 
she  has  given  her  life,  and  the  book  to  the  author  as  that  for 
which  he  has  given  his  life.  Life  is  precious  and  whatever 
one  gives  it  for  becomes  precious."-^ 

The  egocentrism  of  occupation  affects  the  wage  earner 
and  the  capitalist  alike.  The  effects  of  specialization,  of 
working  in  relatively  narrow  grooves,  in  both  cases  is  clear- 
ly evident.    Hobhouse  puts  the  situation  this  way : 

The  poor  man  maintains  "my"  right  to  work  and  wages 
as  though  the  community  whose  system  of  exchanges  makes 
work  profitable  and  gives  money  wages  their  value  had 
nothing  to  say  to  the  claim.  The  inheritor  of  wealth  talks  of 
"my"  property,  and  resents  interference  with  it  by  society, 
forgfettinCT  that  without  the  organized  force  of  the  commu- 
nity  and  the  rule  of  law,  he  could  neither  inherit  nor  be  se- 
cure from  moment  to  moment  in  his  possessions.^ 

In  this  connection  the  attitudes  of  teachers  and  even  of 
college  professors  are  often  notorious.  Each  one  is  apt  to 
believe  sooner  or  later  that  the  subjects  which  he  teaches 
are  more  important  than  other  subjects.  If  any  courses 
of  study  are  to  be  "required"  each  professor  feels  that  his 
own  should  be  recognized.  A  frank  and  conscientious 
student  who  in  good  faith  tells  a  teacher  of  a  given  subject 
that  he  "didn't  get  anything  out  of  that  course"  had  better 
not  enroll  with  that  teacher  again  soon. 

The  successful  farmer  feels  the  superiority  of  his  occu- 

'^  The  Fojindations  of  Social  Science  (Knopf,  1920),  pp.  57-58. 
*  Elements  of  Social  Justice  (Holt,  1922),  p.  26. 
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pation  over  other  lines  of  activity,  and  does  not  conceal  his 
attitude.  If  he  be  of  the  traditional  type  he  boasts  of  his 
"independence,"  and  how  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  on  his 
own  land.  He  openly  expresses  pity  for  the  "poor  fish" 
who  coop  themselves  up  in  large  cities,  growing  paler  and 
paler;  who  wear  white  collars  and  develop  dainty,  silken 
hands. 

The  hereditary  leisure  classes  even  proclaim  the  superi- 
ority of  a  no-occupational  existence.  They  make  an  occu- 
pation out  of  doing  nothing.  They  glorify  afternoon  teas 
and  bridge  parties  into  a  dignified  profession,  scorning  to 
soil  their  hands  with  manual  labor.  As  their  mental  ca- 
pacities atrophy  they  become  incapable  of  perceiving  that 
their  do-nothing  existence,  instead  of  being  the  highest  oc- 
cupation of  all,  may  be  the  least,  most  vapid,  silliest,  most 
unpatriotic,  and  most  anti-social  of  all. 

Occupational  attitudes  and  values  become  conventional 
and  more  or  less  fixed.  Occupational  literature  furthers 
the  traditions.  Occupational  journals  cater  to  the  occupa- 
tional minds  of  their  respective  constituents.  Each  boasts 
the  occupational  values  it  represents,  until  its  readers  be- 
come saturated  with  occupational  pride,  which  in  time  ma}^ 
become  occupational  blindness.  This  tendency  is  fur- 
thered by  the  fact  that  a  person  usually  takes  one  or  sev- 
eral occupational  journals,  and  rarely  reads  the  journals 
representing  other  occupations. 

Occupational  attitudes  and  values  become  fixed  in  group 
heritages.  Children  are  trained  in  these  traditional  lines 
of  thinking  from  earliest  infancy.  Table  talk  and  family 
conversation  have  their  occupational  stimuli.  Each  occupa- 
tion tends  to  develop  its  own  cultural  heritages,  slogans, 
beliefs,  or  even  superstitions.  These  are  sooner  or  later 
caught  up  by  the  individual  and  with  modifications  become 
a  part  of  his  thought  life,  creating  for  him  an  occupational 
attitude. 
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Each  occupation  has  its  own  type  of  social  inter-stimu- 
lation. People  who  are  working  at  the  same  tasks  come  to- 
gether to  exchange  ideas.  They  have  much  in  common  and 
"shop  talk"  is  a  daily  phenomenon.  Occupational  "shop 
talk"  is  a  strong  evidence  of  occupational  influence  on 
thinking,  and  of  the  large  place  which  occupational  think- 
ing holds  in  the  lives  of  the  workers  in  any  field  of  activity. 
By  daily  meeting  people  of  the  same  type  as  oneself,  who 
are  doing  about  the  same  thing  in  a  similar  way,  one's 
tendency  to  develop  an  occupational  complex  is  magnified. 

Each  occupation  has  its  own  organizations  and  institu- 
tions through  which  occupational  attitudes  and  values  be- 
come crystallized.  These  organizations  may  become  highly 
developed  and  exert  powerful  control  over  their  members. 
Gigantic  business  corporations,  the  well-established  labor 
organizations,  professional  associations  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  or  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion— all  set  up  occupational  values,  and  rule  in  a  more 
or  less  rigid  way  the  occupational  or  professional  attitudes 
of  the  respective  membership. 

Occupational  attitudes  create  class  cleavages  and  other 
social  divisions.  Occupational  values  often  come  to  be 
rated  so  high  that  occupational  groups  seek  political  and 
social  power.  Business  organizations  seek  to  control  legis- 
lation; organized  labor  enters  politics;  and  even  profes- 
sional groups  lobby,  sometimes  in  questionable  ways,  for 
occupationally  desirable  laws.  Occupational  groups  usu- 
ally begin  to  seek  legislative  aid  for  purely  protective  pur- 
poses. The  next  step  is  to  attempt  to  control  the  whole 
government. 

Draper  overemphasizes  the  importance  of  the  occupa- 
tional attitude  when  he  says :  "Work  makes  the  worker."' 
The  evidence  does  not  permit  the  adoption  of  an  occupa- 
tional determinism  theory,  for  work  is  only  one  factor  in  a 

''American  Education  (Houghton  Mifflin,  1909),  p.  227 
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person's  life  and  in  the  development  of  his  social  attitudes. 
It  clearly  is  not  wholly  dominant.  It  may  become  a  sub- 
ordinate factor  if  a  person  attempts  to  see  himself  in  his 
occupational  attitudes  as  persons  in  other  occupations  see 
him,  if  he  will  analyze  the  biases  which  his  occupation  gen- 
erates, and  if  he  will  establish  habits  of  personal  control 
over  these  occupational  biases. 


@^ 


A  CIRCUS  means  less  than  does  city  planning,  but  one  would  not  in- 
fer this  from  the  amount  of  ink  used.  Weeks,  The  Control  of  the 
Social  Mind,  p.  191. 

Nature  still  obstinately  refuses  to  cooperate  by  making  the  rich 
people  innately  superior  to  the  poor  people.  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb,  The  Decay  of  Capitalist  Civilization,  p.  47. 

Natural  science — the  labor  of  quiet  students  in  laboratories,  the 
triumph  of  man's  long  struggle  with  the  material  world  about  him — 
is  enlisted  in  the  service  of  destruction.  Ravage,  The  Malady  of  Eu- 
rope, p.  46. 

Civilization  through  planning  is  yet  to  be  developed;  vision  and 
co-ordinated  effort  for  social  well-being  are  less  in  evidence  than  are 
muddling  through  in  response  to  instinctive  tendency.  Weeks,  The 
Control  of  the  Social  Mind,  p.  121. 

Co-operators  the  world  over  have  made  the  mistake  of  using  the 
language  of  profit-business.  They  should  drop  the  old  unsocial  no- 
menclature. "Sales,"  "profits,"  and  "dividends"  are  no  part  of  co- 
operative business.    Warbasse,  Co-operative  Democracy,  p.  24. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  see  horizontal  transportation  added  to  the  "free 
list."  Already  vertical  transportation,  in  elevators,  is  free.  Nothing 
could  do  quite  so  much  toward  preventing  the  dreadful  diseases  called 
cities  as  free  horizontal  transportation.  Warbasse,  Co-operative  De- 
viocracy,  p.  188. 


Book  Notes 

EVOLUTION  AND  PROGRESS  OF  MANKIND.     By  Herman 
Klaatsch.    Edited  and  enlarged  by  Adolph  Heilborn.  Trans- 
lated by  Joseph  McCabe.    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1923,  pp. 
316,  HI  illustrations. 
In  this  able  work  by  a  fearless  scientist,  "a  pioneer  in  every  branch 
of  science  he  investigated,"  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man  finds  a  staunch  support.    The  author  "constantly  raised  oppon- 
ents amongst  the  stubborn  defenders  of  received  opinions,"  but  kept 
on  in  his  investigations,  discussing  the  origin  of  the  foot  or  showing 
how  "the  fin  evolved  into  a  limb  and  man  from  lower  animal  forms. 
But  in  neither  body  or  mind  is  man  a  direct  descendant  of  either 
apes  or  monkeys,"  concludes  the  author. 

The  most  important  contributions  of  the  book  are  to  the  field  of 
social  origins.  Prehistoric  hunting,  evolution  of  the  shield,  the  de- 
velopment of  speech,  savage  virtues,  savage  pets,  evolution  of  cloth- 
ing, origin  of  head-dress,  evolution  of  the  home,  murder  by  magic, 
mummy-making,  prehistoric  art,  the  early  distribution  of  the  human 
race — these  are  samples  of  the  topics  considered.  Many  are  dis- 
cussed with  too  great  brevity  and  yet  altogether  the  book  is  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  an  understanding  "of  the  early  stages  of 
human  achievement."  E-  S.  B. 

STUDIES  IN  EVOLUTION  AND  EUGENICS.  By  S.  J.  Holmes. 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  261. 
In  a  scientific,  broad-minded  way  the  author  discusses  in  essay 
form  several  fine  topics  in  the  field  of  heredity  and  eugenics.  From 
the  standpoint  of  racial  welfare  the  author  believes  it  is  a  mistaken 
policy  to  discourage  early  marriages.  Birth  control  is  favored  if  it 
is  used  "wisely,"  that  is,  by  those  of  poor  racial  stock  and  not  to  cut 
off  the  best  racial  stocks.  Toward  race  mixture  the  author  is  unfa- 
vorable, not  because  it  is  bad,  but  because  "we  do  not  know  that  it 
is  bad."  Civilization  tends  to  extinguish  its  best  stocks,  for  it  is 
shortsightedly  rating  present  welfare  higher  than  a  noble  posterity. 
The  author  gives  clear,  unbiased  discussion  of  biological  and  evolu- 
tionary problems,  but  in  applying  these  principles  to  racial  prob- 
lems he  seems  to  underestimate  the  importance  of  social  environment. 

E.  S.  B. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  ORGANIZED  PLAY;  Its  Nature  and  Signifi- 
cance. By  William  P.  Bowen  and  Elmer  D.'  Mitchell. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  ix+402. 

A  constructive  and  comprehensive  study  of  supervised  play.  Ad- 
dressed to  those  engaged  in  Americanization,  education,  and  social 
and  religious  work  as  well  as  to  physical  trainers  and  playground  di- 
rectors in  recognition  of  their  common  relationship  to  play;  and 
treating  therefore,  scoutcraft,  and  campfire  girl  activities,  high  school 
and  college  athletics,  and  the  place  of  play  in  moral  development 
and  national  character,  as  well  as  the  conventional  playground  and 
community  center  problems.  It  contains  a  valuable  bibliography  and 
index,  and  will  doubtless  gain  recognition  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
among  the  popular  books  on  play,  as  a  text  book  for  undergraduates. 
Advanced  students,  however,  will  regret  the  ambiguities  in  the  use 
of  generic  terms,  the  obsolescent  psychology,  the  omission  of  accepted 
ethnological  data,  and  the  fragmentary  and  misleading  sociological 
references  employed  in  discussions  of  "the  origin  and  nature  of  play." 

C.  E.  R. 

OUTLINES  OF  SOCIOLOGY.    By  Frank  W.  Blackmar  and  John 

L.  Gillin,    Macmillan  Company,  Revised  Edition,  1923,  pp. 

vii+636. 

In  this  revision  of  a  well-known  text  in  sociology  a  few  chapters 

have  been  dropped  out  and  new  ones  added,  such  as  one  on  "Social 

Results    of    Economic    Activities."     Some    reorganization    may  be 

noted,  such  as  changing  Part  Seven  on  "The  History  of  Sociology" 

into  an  appendix;  a  few  concepts  have  been  modified  as  represented 

by  the  change  from  "Social  Forces"  to  "Socializing  Forces." 

A  THEORY  OF  CONSUMPTION.  By  Hazel  Kyrk.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company,  1923,  pp.  xiv-f  298. 

In  this  monograph  which  received  the  first  prize  in  Class  A  of  the 
Hart,  Schaifner  &  Marr  Prize  Essays  in  Economics,  the  author  has 
made  a  distinctive  contribution  regarding  the  relation  of  attitudes, 
values,  and  standards  to  economic  problems  of  consumption.  In  the 
last  half  of  the  book  a  fine  discrimination  is  shown  concerning  the 
ways  that  economic  choices  are  made  by  consumers,  and  that  stand- 
ards of  living  change  and  improve.  The  results,  while  incomplete, 
forecast  the  main  emphasis  that  the  new  economics  is  taking.  While 
the  author's  use  of  social  psychology  at  times  is  halting,  it  obtains 
results  and  reveals  unlimited  possibilities.  E.  S.  B. 
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MAN'S  PREHISTORIC  PAST.    By  Harris  Hawthorne  Wilder. 
Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  viii-|-463. 

The  author,  a  professor  of  zoology  at  Smith  College,  attempts,  with 
marked  success,  to  place  the  prehistoric  ages  of  man  into  correct 
perspective  with  the  vaster  stretches  of  time  consumed  in  the  devel- 
opment of  lower  forms  of  life.  Of  his  six  chapters,  the  first  deals 
with  "The  Chronology  of  Prehistory,"  the  second  with  "Material  and 
Methods,"  and  the  sixth  with  "Known  Types  of  Prehistoric  Man," 
while  the  intervening  three  are  given  to  a  very  valuable  account  of 
the  prehistory  of  the  several  great  continental  divisions.  Thz  chap- 
ters, being  few  in  number,  are  treated  fully,  and  are  exceedingly  in- 
forming, as  well  as  composed  in  superior  logical  and  literary  style. 
Professor  Wilder's  emphasis  upon  the  methods  and  materials  used 
in  anthropology  is  exceptionally  valuable,  as  is  also  his  clear  treat- 
ment of  the  geological  aspects  of  the  subject.  Throughout  the  entire 
work  there  is  evident  a  closely  connected  line  of  thought  which  gives 
an  impressive  unity  tq  the  volume.  The  numerous  illustrations  are 
very  well  chosen,  and  constitute  in  themselves  an  instructive  presen- 
tation of  the  subject. 

The  author  treats  of  such  recent  evidences  as  Rhodesian  Man  and 
the  famous  tooth  found  by  Mr.  Harold  Cook  in  Nebraska,  but  makes 
no  mention  of  the  extraordinarily  modern  mandible  and  well  worked 
flints  of  Foxhall  in  England,  assigned  to  the  Pliocene  and  thus  as 
contemporary  with  Pithecanthropus  erectus.  In  view  of  Professor 
Wilder's  assumption  of  the  animal  origin  of  man  and  the  orthodox 
evolutionary  series  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  he  would 
handle  the  Foxhall  finds.  This  omission  does  not,  however,  alter  the 
fact  that  we  have  here  a  piece  of  work  characterized  by  the  highest 
scholarship  and  executed  with  a  thoroughness  and  ability  that  will 
render  it  a  widely  recognized  addition  to  the  rapidly  growing  litera- 
ture of  this  subject.  C.  M.  C. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS.     By  I.  S.  Falk, 
Yale  University.    W.  B.  Saunders  Co.,  1923,  pp.  258. 

The  author  offers  an  elementary  text  dealing  with  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  statistics  as  related  to  human  life  in  general  and  public 
health  in  particular.  The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  public  health 
courses.  Birth  rates,  infant  mortalities,  sickness  rates,  and  adult 
mortality  are  the  main  themes.  Many  splendid  graphs  and  tables 
are  given,  and  an  understandable  and  attractive  treatment  of  vital 
statistics  as  related  to  public  health  is  presented. 
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FOLKLORE  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT;  Studies  in  Compara- 
tive Religion,  Legend,  and  Lazv.  By  James  George  Fr.vzer. 
Abridged  Edition.  Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  xxx+476. 
According  to  modern  research,  all  civilized  people  have  at  some 
time  merged  from  a  cultural  state  much  like  that  of  the  backward 
races  of  the  present  time.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
ancient  Hebrews  were  exceptional  in  this  particular.  In  fact,  their 
literature  contains  many  references  to  practices  and  beliefs  which 
appear  to  be  survivals  from  a  much  lower  cultural  level.  This  book 
traces  a  number  of  these  beliefs  and  institutions  back  to  the  earlier 
stages.  The  author  has  brought  together  a  large  number  of  tradi-, 
tionary  beliefs  and  customs  of  present-day  groups  and  placed  them 
side  by  side  with  those  of  the  Hebrews.  This  comparative  method 
makes  it  possible  to  view  the  history  of  Israel  in  a  more  rational  way. 
The  Hebrews,  after  all,  were  not  miraculously  set  off  against  all 
other  peoples  by  some  divine  decree,  but  developed  slowly  like  others 
from  a  condition  of  savagery.  This  study  of  the  folklore  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrews  tends  to  make  this  group  stand  out  all  the  more  when 
we  note  from  what  low  depths  of  superstition  and  ignorance  they 
rose  to  such  heights  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  This  work  is  an  abridge- 
ment of  the  author's  large  three-volume  edition.  W.  C.  S. 

CHRIST  OR  MARS.  By  Will  Irwin.  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
1923,  pp.  188. 

In  a  clear  startling  style  Mr.  Irwin  depicts  the  war  spirit,  the 
hatred,  the  militarism  which  essentially  rules  the  world.  Against  this 
picture  he  describes  the  Church,  purporting  to  interpret  the  Christ 
spirit,  hiding  along  with  publicans  and  sinners,  princes  and  poten- 
tates, and  failing  to  stem  the  manufacture  of  deadly  gases  and  other 
implements  of  human  destruction.  Mr.  Irwin,  then,  challenges  the 
Church,  men  of  good  will,  to  act  against  organized  hatred,  militar- 
ism, narrow  and  false  self-interest.  Spiritual  force  in  the  United 
States  is  the  only  force  that  can  save  the  world.  Can  it  even  save 
itself,  against  the  inroads  of  poison  gas  as  well  as  hatred.^ 

THE  TRAINING  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  CHRISTIAN  F.>\M- 
ILY.  By  Luther  A.  Weigle.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  1922,  pp. 
ix-|-224. 

In  this  work  in  applied  sociology  the  merits  of  the  family  as  a  pri- 
mary group  and  constructive  principles  are  combined  in  a  first- 
class  study  book  for  the  training  of  parents.  Questions  and  readings 
are  appended  to  each  chapter. 
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THE  CONTROL  OF  INDUSTRY.     By  S.  H.  Robertson.     Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Company,  New  York,  1923,  pp.  ix4-171. 

The  fourth  In  the  series  of  Cambridge  Economic  Handbooks  has 
for  its  immediate  purpose  the  problem  of  control  or  government  of 
men  and  women  in  the  industrial  sphere.  The  problem  is  whether  or 
not  it  may  be  possible  for  persons  to  retain  their  character  of  self- 
directing  human  beings.  In  summing  up  the  case  for  joint  control 
of  industry  the  author  brings  to  the  reader's  attention  four  often 
overlooked  facts.  (1)  History  shows  that  strength  without  respon- 
sibility is  always  liable  to  be  recklessly  used.  Nothing  can  prevent 
the  organized  working  class  from  possessing  strength.  (2)  If  pow- 
ers of  negative  control  are  employed  for  reasonable  ends,  they  are 
apt  to  be  proven  an  expensive  and  roundabout  method  of  attaining 
objects.  The  liberty  of  the  employer  "to  conduct  his  own  business 
in  his  own  way"  is  far  from  being  absolute  today.  (3)  Much  con- 
structive talent  among  the  working  class  is  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
(4)  The  psychology  of  the  "average  workman"  is  not  so  simple  as 
commonly  believed.  A  sense  of  security  and  a  sense  that  he  is  not 
being  "done"  by  somebody  demand  expression  through  the  machin- 
ery of  self-government.  The  individual  desires  to  be  a  member  of 
something.  Therefore  the  author  finally  expresses  the  hope  that 
Private  Enterprise  in  the  future  will  be  more  willing  to  respect  and 
use  in  the  service  of  industry  the  self-governing  instincts  of  the  mil- 
lions who  carry  out  its  commands.  This  is  a  distinctly  worthwhile 
piece  of  work.  M.  J.  V. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  THE  SUN.    By  W.  J.  Perry.    E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company,  1923,  pp.  xv-|-551. 

On  the  basis  of  a  survey  of  India,  Indonesia,  Oceania,  America, 
and  Egypt,  the  author  concludes  that  over  this  area  was  spread  an 
archaic  civilization  which  was  of  a  higher  type  than  any  found  in  the 
same  areas  at  present.  There  are  also  traditions  of  former  inhabi- 
tants who  were  usually  descendants  from  the  sun.  These  "Children 
of  the  Sun"  are  indebted  to  the  Egypt  of  the  Pyramid  Age  from 
which  flowed  this  civilization.  The  author  states  that  there  are  no 
indications  of  independent  origin  of  cultural  elements  but  that  there 
has  been  a  spreading  from  one  settlement  to  another  away  from  the 
Egyptian  center.  This  is  a  thorough-going  study  of  the  spread  of 
culture  through  diffusion  as  over  against  independent  origin.  The 
author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  G.  Elliott  Smith  who  is  an 
outstanding  advocate  of  the  extreme  difFusionist  theory  of  the  spread 
of  culture.  W.  C.  S. 
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BUSINESS  CYCLES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee of  the  President's  Conference  on  Employment  (1921). 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1923,  pp.  xl+405. 

About  anything  that  anyone  would  want  to  find  in  the  way  of  facts 
regarding  business  cycles  and  unemployment  cycles  can  be  found 
here,  excepting  the  social  psychological  factors,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  such  as  the  attitudes,  and  values  held  by  business 
men  as  causes  of  crises,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  unemployed,  victims 
of  business  depression  whose  attitudes  so  often  tend  toward  social 
unrest  or  revolution.  After  making  a  painstaking  survey  of  all  the 
objectively  observable  facts  the  Committee  concludes  in  the  words 
of  Herbert  Hoover  that  the  causes  of  business  slumps  are  "in  the 
main  due  to  the  wastes,  extravagance,  speculation,  inflation,  over- 
expansion,  and  inefficiency  in  production  developed  during  the 
booms."  The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  "more  economic  information" 
given  to  producers  and  distributers  so  that  they  will  sense  a  crisis 
and  act  constructively  and  safely.  E.  S.  B. 

EMPLOYEE  WELFARE  WORK.  By  L.  A.  Boettiger.  The  Ron- 
ald Press,  New  York,  1923,  pp.  iv-f301. 
This  interesting  volume  has  for  its  particular  theme  the  descrip- 
tive and  historical  analysis  of  the  factors  bearing  upon  the  problem 
of  welfare  work.  The  whole  question  of  welfare  work  is  one  that 
calls  for  such  a  study  because  oi  the  confusion  on  the  part  of  both 
employer  and  employee  as  to  just  exactly  what  attitude  to  assume 
toward  it.  Much  of  this  confusion  has  been  caused  by  ignorance  of 
the  real  nature  and  purpose  of  welfare  work.  The  book  serves  to 
clarify  this.  It  might  well  have  been  made  longer  and  more  valuable 
by  giving  longer  accounts  of  the  historical  and  present-day  studies. 
Some  interesting  sidelights  are  thrown  on  the  welfare  work  of  the  old 
manors  and  guilds  and  on  the  experiments  of  Robert  Owen,  Edme 
Jean  Leclaire,  and  the  Krupps.  M.  J.  V. 

RACE  AND  NATIONAL  SOLIDARITY.  By  C.  C.  Josey. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1923,  pp.  ix-f227. 
The  author  scorns  the  prevailing  idealism,  internationalism,  de- 
mocracy. He  frankly  proclaims  the  innate  superiority  of  the  white 
race  and  its  principles  of  domination.  He  is  against  much  of  the  eth- 
ical idealism  of  our  age;  he  supports  "our  dominant  economic  posi- 
tion" because  it  is  the  basis  of  our  culture.  Many  of  his  doctrines 
are  modified  forms  of  Nietzcheanism,  and  Prussianism  of  the  Hoh- 
enzollern  type. 
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SOCIAL  LIFE  AMONG  INSECTS.     By  William_  iM.  Wheeler, 
Harcoiirt,  Brace  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  vi-f-375. 

The  materials  in  this  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  volume 
were  given  as  Lowell  Institute  lectures  in  1922.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  compact,  and  yet  comprehensive  and  clear  analysis  of 
the  social  life  of  the  social  beetles,  social  and  solitary  wasps,  social 
and  solitarv  bees,  and  ants,  than  Dr.  Wheeler  has  made.  Choice 
materials  are  offered  for  the  study  of  comparative  sociology.  The  so- 
cial organizations  of  the  social  insects  are  significant  for  purposes 
of  comparison  with  human  social  organization.  The  author  finds  that 
social  habits  have  arisen  at  least  twenty-four  different  times  in  as 
many  different  groups  of  insects.  Nature's  efforts  in  communal  or- 
ganization are  startling.  These  extraordinary  manifestations  of  gen- 
eral organic  cooperativeness  represent  relatively  stable  accomplish- 
ments; they  can  be  made  the  subject  of  experimentation;  they  "show 
up"  by  comparison  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  human  organization. 

E.  S.  B. 

THE  MALADY  OF  EUROPE.    By  M.  E.  Ravage.    The  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  1923,  pp.  250. 

If  there  is  anyone  who  still  believes  that  war  is  the  best  method, 
or  even  a  good  method  by  which  to  get  social  ideals  adopted  or  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  he  should  promptly  read  Mr. 
Ravage's  book.  After  reading  he  will  be  apt  to  conclude  that  war, 
far  from  saving  democracy,  has  wrecked  democracy,  and  in  the 
wrecking  has  nearly  destroyed  civilization  and  taken  the  spiritual 
power  out  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Ravage's  thesis  is  that  because  of 
"the  war  to  end  war"  the  peace  of  the  world  today  is  less  secure  than 
ever.  By  holding  aloof,  the  United  States  is  shortsightedly  assuming 
that  she  is  following  the  safest  course  for  herself,  not  to  mention  for 
Western  civilization  which  is  in  danger  of  succumbing.  Let  America 
speak  for  the  council  table  rather  than  let  the  blood  of  revolution 
come —  this  is  the  author's  urgent  plea. 

ECONOMICS  OF  THE  HOUSEHOLD.  By  Benj.^min  R.  An- 
drews. Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  623. 
The  author  examines  "the  business  of  housekeeping  and  home 
making"  from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrative  and  financial 
problems  involved.  Housekeeping,  food,  clothing,  household  opera- 
tion, household  capital,  and  resources — these  are  some  of  the  spe- 
cific topics.  A  dispassionate  textbook  account  is  given  of  the  eco- 
nomic technique  of  household  management. 
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ANCIENT    MAN    IN    BRITAIN.     By^  Donald  A.  Mackenzie. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  1923,  pp.  xiii-(-257. 

This  history  of  man  in  Britain  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the  Roman 
Period  is  exceedingly  well  done.  The  author,  as  pointed  out  by  G. 
Elliott  Smith  in  the  Forezvord,  is  a  special  student  of  the  customs  and 
beliefs  of  the  whole  world,  and  he  has  accordingly  emphasized  the 
evidences  of  cultural  or  social,  as  contrasted  with  physical  anthro- 
pology. He  rejects  the  now  waning  notion  "that  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  man  had  of  necessity  to  pass  through  the  same  series  of  evo- 
lutionary stages  of  progress."  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain,  in 
his  view,  were  of  the  Cro-Magnon  race,  followed  by  fair  Northerners 
of  Maglemosian  culture  and  dark  Iberians  of  Azelian-Tardnenoisian 
culture.  The  latter  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  a  detailed 
discussion  of  Druidism  in  Britain  and  Gaul  and  of  ancient  pagan  dei- 
ties; of  the  lore  of  charms;  and  the  worship  of  trees  and  wells.  Val- 
uable chapters  in  the  earlier  part  treat  of  the  domestication  of  the 
dog,  and  of  Neolithic  trade  and  industries,  especially  metal-working. 
There  are  seventeen  full-page  plates  which  are  exceptionally  fine. 

C.  M.  C. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  AND  THE  CROWD.    By  J.  Lionel  Taylor.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Company,  n.  d.,  pp.  222. 

The  author  criticizes  "democracy"  and  shows  how  the  crowd  feel- 
ings of  the  populace  are  not  at  all  in  keeping  with  the  intellectual 
idealism  that  is  usually  credited  to  democracy.  He  urges  a  more 
careful  study  of  crowd  psychology  and  leans  toward  an  aristocratic 
theory  in  the  sense  of  rulership  by  the  best  few.  A  weakness  in  his 
discussion  is  his  static  conception  of  the  masses;  he  does  not  ask  that 
the  masses  be  educated,  and  brought  to  a  level  where  they  will  be 
better  able  to  express  democracy.  He  does  not  observe  that  "the 
best"  are  descendants,  if  one  goes  back  far  enough,  of  the  herd,  the 
crowd,  and  the  primitive. 

TOWARD  THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  JESUS.    By  Vladimir 
G.  SiMKHOviTCH.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  vi-1-83. 

The  historical  setting  of  Jesus'  teachings  is  given  with  remark- 
able insight.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  light  cast  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  these  teachings.  Eschatology  and  other  theological  doctrines 
fall  before  this  penetrating  light  of  history.  It  is  easy  to  see  after 
reading  this  historical  statement  why  Jesus  did  not  work  out  a  com- 
plete social  system  of  thought,  but  dealt  so  largely  with  Individuals. 
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POPULATION  PROBLEMS.  By  E.  B.  Reuter.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  1923,  pp.  xi+338. 

Dr.  Reuter's  book  will  at  once  become  a  standard  work.  It  is  clear, 
concise,  and  valuable.  After  discussing  traditional  phases  of  popu- 
lation problems  the  author  attacks  such  topics  as  "The  Problem  of 
Quality,"  "The  Conventional  Classes  and  Native  Ability,"  "Race 
and  Race  Mixtures,"  "The  Problem  of  Inferiority,"  and  "The  Prob- 
lem of  Superiority."  It  is  in  these  chapters  that  the  author's  best 
work  is  done.  The  chief  differences  in  races  are  cultural,  their  "in- 
feriority" or  "superiority"  seems  to  depend  on  the  time  when  they 
are  observed.  Immigrants  have  been  both  good  and  bad;  so  was  our 
Colonial  ancestry,  partly  superior  and  partly  inferior  social  riff-raff. 
Definite  restriction  and  selection  of  immigrants  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  our  country  is  filling  up.  E.  S.  B. 

CRIME,  ABNORMAL  MINDS,  AND  THE  LAW.  By  Ernest  B. 
HoAG  and  Edward  H.  Williams.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany, 1923,  pp.  xxiv-|-405. 

This  book  is  based  largely  upon  the  author's  experience  in  crim- 
inological work  in  connection  with  courts.  A  large  number  of  case 
histories  are  presented  from  this  practical  work.  In  this  book  the 
biological  factor  in  abnormal  behavior  is  given  a  prominent  place. 
Mental  abnormality,  which  is  considered  an  outstanding  cause,  is 
treated  at  some  length.  To  deal  with  crime,  then,  eugenics  is  a  most 
important  instrumentality  by  means  of  which  weak  strains  may  be 
eliminated.  There  is  a  very  good  discussion  of  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  the  expert  in  court  where  the  lay  jurors  and  lawyers  hold 
sway.  W.  C.  S. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  TOWARD 
MOTION  PICTURES.  By  Clarence  A.  Perry,  National 
Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures.     1923,  pp.  54. 

A  total  of  37,500  returns  from  as  many  high  school  boys  and  girls 
are  tabulated.  The  questionnaire  method  was  used.  Almost  a  clean 
bill  of  health  is  given  motion  pictures  by  these  children  who  are  ask- 
ing, however,  for  a  considerable  advance  in  the  art,  taste,  and  whole- 
someness  of  motion  pictures.  This  statistical  study  is  superficial  and 
practically  valueless  as  far  as  getting  at  child  attitudes  in  a  scientific 
sense  is  concerned,  or  finding  out  the  really  helpful  and  harmful  ef- 
fects. It  does  not  touch  the  influence  of  films  in  molding  children's 
attitudes  toward  sex  relationships,  toward  marriage,  the  family,  or 
any  such  important  problems. 
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SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY.    By  James  Ford. 
Ginn  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  xiii  +  1027. 

The  starting  point  is  social  philosophy  in  this  source  book  of  read- 
ings. One  hundred  and  thirty-two  excerpts  averaging  about  eight 
pages  in  length  are  given.  Part  One  is  devoted  to  statements  of  so- 
cial purpose,  following  Peabody,  Dewey,  Bosanquet,  Hobhouse.  Part 
Two  deals  with  social  method,  including  statistics,  legislation,  educa- 
tion, eugenics.  Part  Three  aims  to  apply  the  principles  of  Part  One 
and  Part  Two  to  three  social  problems — defectiveness,  poverty, 
crime. 

The  author's  emphasis  on  social  method  in  his  brief  "Introduction" 
deserves  special  comment.  His  analysis  is:  (1)  discovery  and  state- 
ment of  conditions,  (2)  discovery  and  statement  of  needs,  (3)  ascer- 
tainment of  causes,  (4)  formulation  of  standards  or  norms,  (5)  for- 
mulation of  a  technique  to  raise  conditions  to  the  norms,  and  (6) 
application  of  the  technique.  The  social  psychological  approach,  the 
getting  at  human  experiences,  a  diagnosis  of  attitudes  as  basic  socio- 
logical methods  are  not  developed.  On  the  basis  of  the  author's 
hypothesis  the  "readings"  are  well  chosen,  and  contain  valuable 
materials. 

LANGUAGE.     By  Edward  Sapir.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company, 
1923,  pp.  vii-1-258. 

After  recognizing  the  social  psychology  of  language,  the  author 
analyzes  functional  and  structural  qualities,  dwells  at  length  on 
grammatical  concepts  and  processes,  and  on  linguistic  structure.  In 
the  chapter  on  "Language  as  a  Historical  Product,"  he  shows  how 
language  drifts  or  changes  with  new  features  coming  in  and  old  ones 
slowly  dropping  out.  How  languages  influence  each  other  and  dis- 
tinctions between  languages  are  pointed  out  in  this  careful  and  stimu- 
lating work. 

SUCCESSFUL  FAMILY  LIFE  ON  THE  MODERATE  INCOME. 
By  Mary  H.  Abel.  J.  B,  Lippincott  Company,  1923,  pp.  251. 

In  this  intensely  practical  book  the  housewife  particularly  will  find 
a  fund  of  helpful  materials.  Some  of  the  chapter  titles  are:  The  Fi- 
nancial Partnership,  the  Time  Element  in  Housework,  the  Savings 
Fund,  the  Housewife's  Contribution  through  House  work,  the  House- 
wife's Contribution  as  Buyer  and  Manager,  the  Advancement  Fund, 
the  Family  Budget.  Women  in  becoming  business  managers  of 
homes  as  well  as  mothers  will  find  this  book  unusually  useful. 
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A  NEW  PROMISE  FOR  LAW  AND  ORDER.  By  Henry  B.  Hig- 
GiNS,  LL.  B.,  Justice  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1923,  pp  vii+181. 
The  publishers  deserve  praise  for  bringing  out  in  book  form  three 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  and  addi- 
tional chapters  from  the  pen  and  experience  of  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  1907-1921,  of  Australia.  In 
the  first  chapter  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  of  thirty-three  prin- 
ciples of  action  which  have  characterized  the  Court  of  Conciliation 
in  dealing  with  the  problems  of  capital  and  labor.  The  differences 
between  "basic"  and  "secondary"  wages  and  the  rules  for  determin- 
ing women's  wages  as  distinguished  from  men's  wages  are  notev/orthy 
among  the  various  points  presented.  The  jurist  has  concluded  four- 
teen years'  experience  with  the  belief  that  human  life  is  the  only 
wealth  (p.  168) ;  that  there  is  no  valid  ground  in  the  nature  of  things 
why  those  who  supply  the  capital  as  set  off  from  those  who  supply  the 
labor  should  have  the  sole  direction  of  industry. 

THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  SOCIAL  MIND.  By  Arland  D.  Weeks. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  xvi+263. 
The  author  applies  some  of  the  principles  of  psychology  to  certain 
social  phases  of  life.  The  book  deals  with  a  phase  of  applied  psy- 
chology, such  as  the  application  of  habit,  memory,  accurate  think- 
ing, motives,  suggestion,  in  modern  life.  It  is  not  clear  what  the  au- 
thor means  by  "social  mind";  neither  can  the  book  be  called  a  social 
psychology.  A  common  sense  point  of  view  prevails  and  on  the 
whole  a  splendid  social  spirit  is  exhibited.  A  repeated  plea  for  a 
greater  application  of  the  principles  of  mind  to  the  problems  of  civi- 
lization is  made.  From  instinctive  control  to  thought  control  of  so- 
ciety—  is  the  basic  proposition.  E.  S.  B. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  WORLD  POWER.  By  James  Fairgrieve. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Second  Edition  Revised. 
The  theme  is  familiar,  namely,  that  geography  has  controlled,  not 
caused  human  history.  The  author  treats  the  subject  by  taking 
one  region  of  the  earth's  surface  after  another  and  points  out  how 
geographic  factors  have  been  control  elements  in  the  human  history 
of  each  region.  Considerable  stress  is  placed  upon  the  sources  of 
physical  energy  as  being  vital  to  civilization.  With  the  passing  of 
coal  supplies  and  the  utilization  of  the  solar  rays  for  energy,  domi- 
nant civilization  may  develop  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  even  in  the  Sahara 
Desert. 
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AMONG  THE  HEAD-HUNTERS  OF  FORMOSA.  By  Janet  B. 
Montgomery    McGovern.     Small,    Maynard    &    Company, 

1922,  pp.  220. 

This  book  contains  the  substance  of  observations  made  during  a 
two-years'  residence  in  Formosa.  Even  though  addressed  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  it  has  much  of  interest  to  the  specialist  in  ethnology.  This 
study  shows  the  disintegrating  influence  of  contact  with  groups  on  a 
higher  cultural  level.  Under  the  present  Japanese  system  of  "benev- 
olent assimilation"  the  aboriginies  seem  to  be  decreasing  quite  rap- 
idly in  numbers.  The  general  moral  tone  is  also  lowered  through  the 
contacts.  In  this  group  mother-right  is  more  fully  developed  than  is 
usual  among  simple  groups  of  the  present.  Women  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  social  organization.  The  writer  tries  to  do  justice 
to  the  native  point  of  view.  She  shows  that  when  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  handicap  under  which  the  Formosan  tribesman  is 
placed,  he  is  playing  the  game  of  life  as  well  as  he  can. 

W.  C.  S 

CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL  CON- 
SCIOUSNESS IN  CHINA.  By  James  B.  Webster.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  xi-f-323. 

This  book  shows  that  China,  on  account  of  Western  influence,  has 
changed  too  rapidly  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  the  new 
conditions.  Christian  education  has  been  quite  aimless  in  facing  the 
resulting  problems.  The  curriculum  must  be  reorganized  on  the  ba- 
sis of  social  service  rather  than  for  the  mastery  of  traditional  sub- 
jects. The  mission  schools  must  take  into  account  the  recent  devel- 
opments in  education  lest  they  attempt  to  impose  outgrown  Western 
beliefs  upon  the  Orient.  W.  C.  S. 

THE  PROSPECTS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CIVILIZATION.  By  Ber- 
TRAND  Russell  and  Dora  Russell.    The  Century  Company, 

1923,  pp.  287. 

The  authors  preach  elTectively  against  class  consciousness  and 
class  control,  without  insisting  on  a  specific  socialization  of  personal 
attitudes.  They  believe  in  evolution  rather  than  revolution.  They 
deplore  modern  industrialism,  and  even  praise  China  for  its  lack  of 
emphasis  on  "progress'  and  "efficiency,"  two  factors  which  as  inter- 
preted in  Western  civilization,  are  among  "its  greatest  enemies."  They 
have  little  confidence  in  a  "centralized  bureaucratic  state  socialism," 
but  seek  an  idealistic  socialism  and  internationalism. 


Periodical  Notes 


Some  Contributions  of  American  Psychological  Sociology  to  So- 
cial and  Political  Theory.  The  contributions  made  by  Charles  A. 
Ellwood  to  the  psychological  phase  of  sociology  are  discussed  and 
a  summary  of  his  sociological  principles  is  set  forth.  Harry  E. 
Barnes,  i  he  Sociological  Review,  Oct.  1923,  286-295. 

The  Minimum  Wage  and  Efficiency.  Increasing  efficiency  is  ob- 
tained by  paying  wages  that  will  command  a  high  enough  grade  of 
employee  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  employer  to  put  in  most  of 
his  time  directing  and  correcting  errors  of  inefficient,  under-paid 
people.  Edward  A.  Filene,  The  American  Economic  Review,  Sept. 
1923,411-416. 

Social  Work  as  it  Contributes  to  the  Strengthening  of  Family  Life. 
Social  work  must  devote  its  chief  energies  to  repairing  the  wrongs 
of  industry,  the  mistakes  of  housing,  and  the  insufficiencies  in  edu- 
cation and  recreation,  thus  making  for  a  more  wholesome  social 
order  and  a  sounder  family  life.  Karl  De  Schweinitz,  Journal  of  So- 
cial Hygiene,  Nov.  1923,  449-459. 

What  is  Maladjustment?  The  object  of  the  social  worker's  minis- 
trations should  be  the  individual  or  group  which  is  out  of  adjust- 
ment with  some  section  of  his  environment;  an  individual  is  socially 
unadjusted  when  he  finds  himself  unable  to  integrate  harmoniously 
with  any  or  all  of  the  groups  which  represent  his  vital  interests.  E. 
C.  Lindeman,  The  Survey,  Nov.  15,  1923,  189-191. 

A  Comparison  of  the  Intelligence  of  Mexican,  Mixed,  and  Full 
Blood  Indian  Children.  In  a  study  of  Mexican,  Mixed,  and  Full 
Blood  Indian  children  by  means  of  The  National  Intelligence  Test, 
it  was  found  that  mixed  bloods  ranks  first,  Mexicans  second,  plains 
and  southeast  Indians  third.  Pueblos  fourth,  and  Navajos  and 
Apaches  fifth.  The  scores  of  nomadic  tribes  excel  those  of  the  sed- 
entary tribes.  Thomas  R.  Garth,  Psychological  Review,  Sept.  1923, 
388-401. 
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The  Human  Element  in  Prohibition  Enforcement.  Since  war 
days,  when  the  public  wilHngly  acted  as  prohibition  agents  for  the 
men  in  uniform,  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  conscience 
of  the  people.  There  can  be  true  enforcement  only  when  the  buying 
of  liquor,  like  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  will  be  considered  "bad 
form"  in  society.  T.  Henry  Walnut,  Annals  of  Amer.  Academy, 
September,  1923,  201-207. 

Progress  in  Social  Case  Work.  The  next  fifty  years  will  see  more 
scientific  diagnoses  and  evaluations;  better  records;  a  more  har- 
monious integration  of  the  hundred  specializations  of  today;  the  art 
of  dealing  with  people  by  the  case  work  method  carried  into  many 
more  fields  of  human  relations;  more  research,  clearer  international 
conceptions,  and  treatment  going  forth  in  the  clear  light  of  science. 
Gordon  Hamilton,  The  Family,  July  1923,  111-117. 

Divorce.  The  home  is  not  sacred  unless  the  people  who  live  in  it 
have  some  notion  of  what  constitutes  sanctity,  and  the  only  way  you 
can  train  youth  to  respect  marriage  as  an  institution  is  pragmatic- 
ally— by  giving  it  the  spectacle  of  marriages  that  are,  so  far  as  is 
humanly  possible,  without  flaw.  The  way  to  begin  may  be  to  make 
marriage  more  difficult  and  divorce  more  decent.  Katherine  Fuller- 
ton  Gerould,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  October,  1923,  460-470. 

Our  Interpretation  of  the  True  Place  of  Family  Life.  The  family 
as  an  institution  must  still  give  something  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
blood  bond;  something  of  the  strength  of  clan  membership,  and 
more  of  the  partial  affection  which  sets  each  personality  in  its  best 
light.  Individualizing  the  members  of  the  family  while  considering 
the  family  hfe  as  a  whole  is  the  means  of  keeping  the  institution  in- 
tact.   Gertrude  Vaile,  The  Family,  October,  1923,  153-155. 

Permanence  or  Impermanence  of  Marriage..  The  interests  of  the 
child,  that  is,  the  spiritual  interests  of  future  humanity  must  be  ac- 
corded more  prominence  than  the  happiness  of  the  man  and  woman. 
Binding  ties  are  of  value  when  they  develop  in  man  his  highest  pos- 
sibilities, and  the  marriage  tie  becomes  the  most  powerful  of  all  in 
that  it  constitutes  a  continual  quest  for  that  which  is  fine  in  the  per- 
sonality and  nature  of  the  other,  and  hence  stimulates  its  develop- 
ment.   Felix  Adler,  Hibbert  Journal,  Oct.  1923,  20-43. 


Round  Table  Notes 


Vital  statistics  is  the  logic  of  the  statistical  method  applied  to  the 
fundamental  events  of  human  lives.    Falk,  Vital  Statistics,  p.  22. 

Social  organization  and  social  relationships  (today)  are  about 
where  agriculture  was  in  the  crooked-stick  stage.  Weeks,  The  Con- 
trol of  the  Social  Mind,  p.  22. 

The  present  evidence  gives  ground  for  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  inferior  race  in  the  old  sense  of  that  phrase.  No 
race  is  lacking  in  any  essential  characteristic  of  the  human  mind. 
Reuter,  Population  Problems,  p.  275. 

Problems  of  the  population  fall  into  two  main  divisions.  On  the 
one  hand  is  the  question  of  number  and  increase;  on  the  other  is  the 
question  of  capacity  and  social  worth  of  the  individuals  composing 
the  group.    Reuter,  Population  Problems,  p.  6. 

Our  superiority  in  war  does  not  rest  essentially  on  our  disputed 
superiority  as  soldiers.  It  rests  essentially  on  our  undisputed  supe- 
riority in  organizing  and  equipping  with  deadly  engines  of  destruc- 
tion vast  armies  of  men.    Josey,  Race  and  National  Solidarity,  p.  60. 

The  field  of  social  psychology  includes  as  a  study  of  processes, 
mental  reactions  in  the  manifold  relationships  of  the  individual  to 
society;  and  as  a  study  of  products,  the  many  outcomes  of  mind  in 
social  institutions,  such  as  law,  religion,  fashion,  custom,  art,  morals, 
and  language.    Weeks,  The  Control  of  the  Social  Mind,  p.  8. 

We  not  only  tolerate  but  foster  in  our  midst  whole  parasitic 
trades,  institutions,  castes,  and  nations.  Hordei  of  bureaucratic, 
grafting  politicians,  middlemen,  profiteers,  and  usurers,  a  vast  and 
varied  assortment  of  criminals,  hoboes,  defectives,  prostitutes,  white- 
slavers,  and  other  purveyors  to  antisocial  proclivities,  in  a  word,  so 
many  non-productive,  food-consuming,  and  space-occupying  para- 
sites that  their  support  absorbs  nearly  all  the  energy  of  the  independ- 
ent members  of  society.  Wheeler,  Social  Life  Among  the  Insects, 
p.  198. 
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Editorial  Notes 


When  the  Christian  world  is  beins;  torn  asunder  by  destructive 
wars,  selfish  industrial  conflicts,  bitter  race  hatreds,  and  deplorable 
religious  schisms,  the  Christian  missionary  in  foreign  lands  who  is 
asking  the  "heathen"  to  become  "converted,"  isi  apt  to  be  met  with 
the  embarrassing  question,  "Converted  to  what?  Wari*  Industrial 
oppression?  Race  hatred?  Religious  antagonisms?"  Is  it  not  time 
that  modern  Christianity  began  to  put  the  social  teachings  of  Christ 
into  practice? 
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The  decrease  in  the  number  of  lynchings  in  the  United  States 
from  53  in  1922  to  28  in  1923  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  racial  attitudes 
are  becoming  saner. 

The  person  who  thinks  about  the  high  price  of  coal  is  wondering 
about  the  speculators  in  coal  who  without  handling  it  buy  and  sell 
it  on  paper  "so  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  consumer  it  bears 
several  profits  representing  no  service  whatsoever." 

Not  many  decades  hence  Woodrow  Wilson's  world  idealism  as 
incorporated  in  his  Fourteen  Points  and  his  original  plans  for  a 
World  League  will  doubtless  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  When  that  time  comes  Wilson  will  be  proclaimed  among  the 
greatest  of  the  world's  great  people. 

The  rise  to  power  of  Mussolini  is  partly  to  be  explained  in  terms 
of  crowd  psychology.  A  Swiss  correspondent  in  the  Living  Age  says : 
"The  masses  who  two  years  ago  were  in  chaotic  demoralization  sub- 
mit gladly  to  control,  only  too  happy  to  have  found  a  strong  will 
to  lead  them  and  to  compel  them  to  obey."  This  statement  would 
indicate  that  the  average  Italian  citizen  is  not  yet  ready  for  a  real 
self-governing  democracy. 

The  social  uses  of  the  radio  are  on  the  increase.  One  of  the 
latest  developments  is  a  radio  open  forum.  In  a  recent  religious 
address  that  was  being  broadcasted  the  speaker  called  for  questions 
from  his  "unseen  audience,"  and  while  he  was  speaking  more  than 
a  dozen  questions  came  in  by  telephone  which  the  speaker  promptly 
answered  by  radio.  This  method  makes  radio  contacts  between 
speaker  and  listener  more  personal. 

The  advent  of  the  Labor  government  in  England  has  come  sooner 
than  even  the  labor  leaders  wished.  Ramsey  MacDonald,  known 
in  the  World  War  days  as  a  pacifist  and  socialist,  now  holds  the 
reigns  of  power.  It  is  interesting  to  note  his  committal  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  "The  Labor  government  believes  that  salvation  lies  in 
the  League  and  will  do  all  possible  to  fortify  it.  .  .  .  To  doubt 
the  League  is  to  send  civilization  to  its  doom."  Regarding  France's 
military  program  for  obtaining  security,  Premier  MacDonald  ac- 
cording to  press  despatches  says:  "The  greatest  armaments  will 
never  effectually  guarantee  the  security  of  French  territory." 


A  RACE  RELATIONS  SURVEY 

Suggestions  for  a  Study  of  the  Oriental  Population 
of  the  Pacific  Coast* 

ROBERT  E.  PARK 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago 

I 

THE  PROBLEM  DEFINED 

There  have  been  two,  perhaps  three,  previous  studies 
that  clearly  fall  within  the  field  of  "race  relations"  as  the 
term  is  here  used.  The  first  was  made  by  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  for  the  American  Magazine,  and  was  subsequently 
published  in  the  volume,  Following  the  Color  Line.  The 
occasion  of  this  investigation  was  the  Atlanta  riot  of  Sep- 
tember, 1906. 

In  this  study  Mr.  Baker  sought  first  of  all  to  go  behind 
the  newspaper  reports  and  investigate  the  events  that  led 
up  to  the  catastrophe.  But  he  did  more ;  he  sought  to  dis- 
cover what  were  the  conditions  which  made  such  an  out- 
break of  elemental  passions  possible.  His  researches  took 
him  a  long  way  and  his  report  is  not  merely  the  first  au- 
thentic account  of  a  race  riot,  but  the  first  disinterested 
study  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  racial  relations  under 
which  these  social  eruptions  arise. 

Thirteen  years  later  a  second  and  somewhat  similar  in- 
vestigation was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chi- 
cago Commission  on  Race  Relations,  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Lowden  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  causes  of 

•Editorial  Note:  This  paper  was  written  in  answer  to  the  question:  "What  is 
a  Survey  of  Race  Relations?"  It  is  a  tentative  outline,  intended  to  indicate  and 
emphasize  what  is,  perhaps,  novel  and  unusual  in  studies  of  this  kind,  rather  than 
an  attempt  to  offer  a  complete  outline  for  such  studies. 
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the  Chicago  race  riot  of  July  27,  1919.  This  is  probably 
the  most  complete  and  thoroughgoing  study  of  any  racial 
group  that  has  yet  been  made  in  the  United  States. 

Race  conflicts  have  their  biological  and  economic  aspects 
but  it  is  the  attitudes  that  they  express  and  provoke  which 
are  of  first  importance. 

The  Chicago  report  is  unique  in  one  respect :  more  than 
any  previous  study  it  has  succeeded  (a)  in  uncovering  the 
sources  of  racial  friction,  and  (b)  in  showing  the  effects 
of  these  sometimes  obscure  irritations  upon  public  opinion. 

Modern  medicine  has  made  us  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  aches  and  pains  from  which  we  suffer  are  fre- 
quently due  to  infection  from  unsuspected  sources.  A  pain 
in  the  back  may  lead  a  physician  to  examine  the  patient's 
teeth  and  tonsils.  It  is  possibly  true  that  many  of  the  ills 
and  pains  of  which  the  community  complains  have  a  more 
obvious  origin,  but  human  nature  is  quite  as  complicated 
as  physical  nature,  and  quite  as  much  in  need  of  study  and 
observation.  For  this  reason,  a  Race  Relations  Survey, 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  will  inevitably  turn  out  to  be  a 
study  of  public  opinion. 

Other  investigations  which  fall  in  this  field  are  studies 
in  Americanization,  like  those  made  a  few  years  ago  under 
the  direction  of  Allen  T.  Burns.  These  studies  attempt 
to  throw  light  upon  the  processes  by  which  the  foreign-born 
and  their  descendants  are  incorporated  into  the  economic 
life,  and  the  social  traditions  of  American  communities. 
The  problems  of  the  European  and  the  Asiatic,  though  dif- 
ferent in  certain  respects,  are  enough  alike  to  be  com- 
parable. 

What  is  then  the  specific  problem  with  which  a  survey 
of  race  relations  is  concerned.^  Briefly  stated,  it  is  the 
problem  which  arises  from  the  diflfiiculty,  if  not  the  impos- 
sibility, of  peoples  of  a  markedly  different  racial  type,  as 
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well  as  standards  of  living,  entering  freely,  and  without 
conflict,  into  the  competitive  cooperation  of  an  individual- 
istic and  democratic  society;  that  is  to  say,  a  society  in 
which  there  are  no  generally  recognized  castes  or  class 
distinctions  by  which  free  competition  is  restricted.  Com- 
petition is  used  here  broadly  to  include  not  mere  economic 
competition  but  competition  in  the  indirect  sense  of  that 
word  —  the  struggle  for  existence  of  races  and  peoples. 

The  Oriental,  partly  because  of  his  language,  but  more 
particularly  because  of  his  color,  and  other  physical  char- 
acteristics, is  a  marked  man.     Like  the  Negro,  he  wears 
a  racial  uniform  which  he  cannot  lay  aside.    The  efl^ect  of 
this  is  to  intensify  racial  consciousness,  both  in  himself 
and  in  the  community  of  which  he  seeks  to  be  a  part.  Race 
consciousness,  in  turn,  produces   racial  segregation      It 
tends  to  set  the  yellow,  as  it  has  the  black,  man  socially 
and   economically  apart  from  the  other  peoples   amono 
whom  he  seeks  to  live.    The  result  is  that  the  Oriental,  like 
the  Negro,  rarely  attains  to  a  position  where  he  is  accepted 
simply  on  his  merits,  as  an  individual.    On  the  contrary, 
he  is  invariably  regarded  as  a  representative  of  his  race! 
Under   these   circumstances,   outside   of   his    own    racial 
group,  he  almost  ceases  to  be  a  person:  he  is  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  another  example  of  the  species  merely.    And 
this,  in  turn,  accounts  for  the  fact  that  competition  be- 
tween Orientals  and  Occidentals,  ceases  to  be  individual 
and  personal  and  becomes  impersonal  and  racial. 

Racial  competition  leads  easily,  and  more  or  less  inev- 
itably, to  racial  conflict.  The  only  situation  in  which  the 
Oriental  is  able  to  live  without  prejudice  is  in  some  occu- 
pation in  which  he  does  not  come  into  too  direct  compe- 
tition with  other  members  of  the  communitv.  This  exclu- 
sion, although  not  always  formally  and  legallv  recognized 
is  enforced  by  the  prejudices  and  public  opinion  that  ra- 
cial conflict  engenders. 
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These  seem,  in  general,  to  be  the  inevitable  tendencies 
of  the  racial  situation,  and  the  problem  for  investigation 
is  to  discover  how  far,  in  spite  of  them,  the  different  immi- 
grant races,  because  of  their  differences  in  culture  or  or- 
ganization, have  been  able  successfully  to  accommodate 
themselves  in  the  local  communities  in  which  they  live. 

The  problem  thus  defined  in  terms  of  economic  com- 
petition has  its  reverberations  in  political  and  in  social  life. 
All  these  are  necessarily  part  of  an  investigation  which 
seeks,  not  merely  to  describe  but  to  explain,  in  terms  of 
fundamental  human  nature,  the  existing  race  relations. 


II 


MATERIALS  WANTED 

Materials  for  the  study  of  any  immigrant  group  may 
be  classified  under  four  general  headings : 

1.  Geographical  distribution  of  racial  groups,  i.  e.,  Orientals,  Mex- 
icans, etc.,  (a)  on  the  land,  (b)  in  cities. 

It  is  important  to  note  (1)  the  changes  in  distribution  of  the 
different  racial  groups  within  the  limits  of  the  period  within  which 
each  group  has  been  a  factor  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  community, 
(2)  present  tendencies,  (3)  movement  to  or  from  the  cities,  or  from 
one  rural  area  to  another. 

Maps  should  eventually  be  made  of  the  agricultural  areas  in  which 
the  races  to  be  studied  are  settled.  These  maps  should  distinguish 
the  type  of  organization  of  the  agriculture  in  each  area. 

(a)  Kind  of  agricultural   product,   i.  e.,  citrous   fruits,  vege- 
tables, etc. 

(b)  Irrigated  and  non-irrigated  lands 

(c)  Large  estates,  resident  owners 

(d)  Large  estates,  tenant  farmers 

(e)  Small  farms 

A  series  of  maps  will  make  it  possible  to  visualize  these  facts  for 
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different  periods,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time,  (a)  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  organization  of  the  industry  and,  (b)  present 
tendencies. 

Maps  for  cities  should  indicate  to  what  extent  the  various  racial 
groups  are  segregated  and  isolated,  delineating,  where  possible,  resi- 
dential and  business  areas. 

2.  Division  of  Labor,  i.  e.,  occupations  of  the  different  Oriental 
and  competing  immigrant  groups. 

(a)  First   occupations 

(b)  Changes  in  occupations 

(c)  Occupations  now  dominant 

(d)  Present  tendencies 

(e)  Extent  to  which  business  of  Orientals  is  limited  to  mem- 
bers of  their  own  race. 

3.  Competition,  Conflict  and  Accommodation. 

(a)  With  what  native  American  groups  are  the  immigrant 
races  in  competition:  that  is,  as  laborers,  tenant  farmers, 
land  owners,  business  men,  etc. 

(b)  When  and  where  have  conflicts  arisen:  that  is,  where  has 
complaint  been  made,  and  what,  in  general,  has  been  the 
character  of  the  complaints.^ 

(c)  In  what  region  and  in  what  relations  have  complaints 
been  more  bitter:  that  is,  in  relation  of  servant  and  mas- 
ter, employee  and  employer,  in  business,  in  schools,  in  the 
relation  of  neighbor,  etc. 

(d)  In  what  situations  and  under  what  conditions,  if  at  all, 
have  the  several  racial  groups  succeeded  in  reaching  an 
accommodation  with  the  native  born  American,  so  that 
they  have  been  able  to  live  and  work  on  friendly  terms? 

4.  Public  Opinion. 

(a)  What  has  been  the  nature  and  how  intimate  have  been 
the  racial  contacts  in  different  geographical  regions  and 
in  different  occupations.^ 

(b)  What  are  the  sources  of  irritation  in  the  relation  of  the 
immigrant  races  with  the  native  born  population.^ 

(c)  What  are  the  actual  experiences  in  any  of  the  relations 
that  have  been  most  exasperating  and  least  tolerable.' 

(d)  How  far  do  the  racial  contacts  and  sources  of  irritation 
differ  for  the  different  racial  groups,  i.  e.,  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Mexicans,  etc.i' 
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(e)  How  far  do  these  racial  differences  in  attitude  seem  to 
depend  upon  the  extent  and  character  of  the  racial  con- 
tacts, and,  in  general,  upon  the  personal  experiences  of 
the  individual,  class,  occupational  or  social  group  of  which 
each  is  a  member? 

(f )  To  what  extent  do  native  born  Americans  differ  among 
themselves  in  their  attitude  toward  immigrant  groups? 


Ill 


THE   COLLECTING  AND  RECORDING  OF   MATERIALS 

1.  In  general  the  materials  for  a  Race  Relations  Survey 
will  take  the  form  of  single  documents,  i.  e.,  letters,  narra- 
tives of  personal  experiences,  newspaper  cHppings,  detailed 
descriptioivs  of  individual  cases,  i.  e.,  case-histories,  auto- 
biographical materials  and  life  histories. 

In  addition  to  these  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  official 
reports,  monograph  studies,  statistics,  etc.  In  general,  the 
latter  are  not  difficult  to  obtain.  It  is  the  documents  based 
on  personal  observation  in  which  the  experiences  of  indi- 
vidual groups,  classes  and  communities  are  deposited  and 
recorded  that  are  important. 

In  general  a  study  of  this  nature  requires  the  materials 
that  an  historian  might  want,  fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
hence,  if  he  were  to  give  a  lively,  intimate  and  authentic 
picture  of  the  relations  of  the  immigrant  races  and  the  na- 
tive population  of  the  present  day.  Such  a  picture  would 
tell  us,  not  merely  what  took  place,  but  how  the  people 
felt  about  the  matter,  and  why. 

2.  The  sources  of  such  materials  will  naturally  be: 

(a)  The  memories  of  "old  settlers,"  the  first  inhabitants,  those 
who  have  lived  long  in  the  country  and  who  have  had 
experiences  with  the  Indians,  Mexicans,  Chinese,  Jap- 
anese and  others. 
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(b)  Employers  of  labor,  business  men,  and  those  who  have 
known  the  races  to  be  studied  in  any  or  all  of  the  ordi- 
nary relations  of  life. 

(c)  Farmers,  laborers,  and  others  who  have  come  into  per- 
sonal competition  with  these  races  or  have  known  them 
as  neighbors  or  in  business. 

(d)  Scientific  observers,  travelers,  missionaries,  etc.,  all  those 
who  have  known  the  immigrant  races  in  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  particularly  those  who  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing intimate  and  friendly  relations  with  them,  and 
can  therefore,  assist  in  securing  materials  that  would  ex- 
plain their  so-called  "racial  traits." 

3.  A  census  of  persons  who  have  known  the  races  stud- 
ied in  any  one  of  the  ways  indicated  is  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  undertaken.  The  names  of  these  persons 
should  be  written  on  small  3x5  sheets,  including  notes  on 
occupation,  extent  and  character  of  their  contacts  and  as- 
sociations with  the  races  studied,  thus : 

Jones,  Ralph,  M.  D.,  1215  L  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Owner  estate 
350  acres,  San  Diego  County.  Has  employed  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Mexican  labor.  Knows  Chinese  best.  Re- 
members the  Sand  Lot  agitation  and  is  familiar  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  effort  to  exclude  Orientals  from  the 
United  States. 

4.  Case  studies  may  be  made  of  (a)  City  neighborhoods, 
(b)  Urban  and  rural  communities,  (c)  Small  farms  and 
farmers,  (d)   Estates. 

Case  studies  should  be  first  of  all,  "case  histories,"  in- 
dicating how  and  to  what  extent  the  regions  and  persons 
studied  have  been  affected  by  (a)  the  growth  of  immigrant 
populations,  (b)  the  co-incidental  expansion  and  reorgan- 
ization of  industry,  (c)  the  arrival  of  successive  racial 
groups,  i.  e.,  Chinese,  Japanese,  etc. 

The  case  history  should  include,  of  course,  any  incidents 
that  seem  likely  to  throw  light  upon  past  or  present  race 
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relations,  or  upon  local  opinion  in  regard  to  the  several 
racial  groups. 

Particular  care  is  necessar)'  in  writing  out  a  case  history 
to  describe  accurately  locations,  physical  boundaries,  etc., 
and  to  suggest  the  general  social  and  historical  setting. 
Names,  dates,  and  addresses  are  important.  Local  person- 
ages who  are  sources  of  information  should  be  character- 
ized; differences  of  opinion,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
recognized  opinions  in  a  given  community  should  be  care- 
fully noted. 

A  case-study  should  eventually  be  typewritten  in  three 
copies  and  each  be  given  eventually  the  form  of  a  single 
document.  Names  and  addresses  recorded  in  the  case- 
study  are  confidential  and  should  not  be  used  in  the  final 
report  of  the  survey  except  where  permission  is  given. 

5.  Life  Histories  are  in  the  long  run  the  most  important 
materials  for  the  purpose  of  a  race  relations  survey.  A  life 
histor)%  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  is  the  account  which 
one  individual  is  able  to  give  of  his  own  first-hand  encoun- 
ter, in  a  problematic  situation,  with  members  of  another 
race.  In  such  an  encounter  of  the  alien  with  the  native- 
born  and  of  the  native-born  with  the  alien  the  following 
items  are  important:  (a)  first  contacts  and  impressions, 
(b)  early  impressions,  particularly  those  formed  before  the 
age  of  reflective  thought  and  formal  opinion,  (c)  later 
opinions  and  attitudes,  particularly  those  based  on  expe- 
riences, (d)  conclusions  and  reflections  which  these  ex- 
periences have  enforced. 

A  life  history  may  be  autobiographic,  that  is,  one  in 
which  the  writer  tells  his  own  stor)^;  it  may  be  elicited 
and  recorded  by  a  third  person  through  the  medium  of  an 
interview.  In  the  latter  case  the  interviewer  should  set 
down  freely  his  or  her  own  impressions  of  the  subject  of 
the  interview.    In  any  case  a  life  history-  should  be  anec- 
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dotal,  a  record  of  first-hand  experience,  and  like  the 
Padre's  description  of  a  confession,  it  should  be  "sudden, 
bitter,  and  complete."  These  are  the  sort  of  materials 
which  throw  most  light  upon  race  relations  and  the  funda- 
mental traits  of  human  nature  which,  in  the  long  run,  not 
only  determine  the  character  of  race  relations  but,  at  the 
same  time,  explain  them. 

6.  Interviews  should  be  recorded  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  language  and  reflect  the  accents  and  emphasis  of  the 
person  interviewed.  Answers  to  leading  questions  are 
usually  misleading  unless  both  question  and  answer  are 
recorded  in  the  precise  form  in  which  they  were  uttered. 
Formal  language  is  an  imperfect  instrument  of  expression 
of  attitudes,  which  are  only  adequately  revealed  in  actual 
behavior.  What  one  does  is  always  the  best  commentary 
on  what  one  says.  For  this  reason  a  record  of  personal 
experience,  in  which  action  and  sentiments  are  recorded  as 
integral  parts  of  the  whole  transaction,  are  the  best  indices 
as  to  what  the  attitudes  actually  are. 

7.  An  attitude  is  a  tendency  to  act.  Individuals  are 
frequently  surprised  and  chagrined  by  their  own  behavior 
and  this  serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  individuals  are 
not  always  the  best  judges  of  their  own  minds. 

It  is  important,  in  recording  an  interview,  to  distinguish 
between  attitudes,  opinions,  convictions,  and  theory,  all 
of  which  are  ordinarily  recorded  as  opinion.  Attitudes 
are  formed  quite  unconsciously,  on  the  basis  of  experience. 
Opinions,  on  the  other  hand,  arise  usually  in  discussion, 
in  the  effort  of  the  individual  to  define  and  to  justify  an 
attitude  already  defined.  Opinions  are  usually  expressed 
in  conventional  phrases,  and  if  formulated  under  attack, 
are  inevitably  framed  to  meet  that  attack.  Opinions,  there- 
fore, are  usually  public  opinion;  they  reflect  the  fighting 
attitude  of  the  group  or  party  to  which  the  persons  who 
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hold  them  belong.  Such  opinions  pass  over  into  doctrines 
or  theories,  more  or  less  philosophical  in  character.  As 
such  they  represent  the  efforts  of  the  intelligenzia  to  ra- 
tionalize the  attitudes  and  wishes  of  the  group  to  which 
they  belong. 

As  Dean  Inge  has  remarked,  "Philosophy  is  always  an 
attempt  to  find  out,  not  what  is,  but  what  we  want."  A 
scientific  theory,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  attempt  to  describe 
what  we  may  expect  to  happen,  irrespective  of  what  we 
want.^ 

Opinions  are  of  course  right  or  wrong  in  so  far  as  they 
are  justified  by  all  the  facts,  but  we  are  very  little  con- 
cerned, in  a  study  of  public  opinion,  with  the  question  of 
justification.  Most  opinions,  as  far  as  they  are  individual 
opinions,  are  justified  by  the  experience  of  the  people  who 
hold  them,  and  so  far  as  they  are  not  the  opinions  of  a 
single  individual  only,  but  of  a  group,  they  will  be  justified 
by  the  tradition  of  the  group. 

Tradition  is  simply  vicarious  experience,  which  individ- 
uals inherit  from  other  individuals.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  in  the  study  of  public  opinion,  it  is  important  to  get 
the  actual  experiences  upon  which  opinions  rest. 

In  collecting  opinions,  or  rather,  materials  spoken  or 
written  in  which  attitudes  are  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
flected, it  is  important  not  merely  to  state  the  opinion,  but 
to  indicate  also  the  intensity  with  which  it  is  held.  As 
Lowell  pointed  out  long  ago,  it  is  not  merely  the  number 
of  persons  who  subscribe  to  an  opinion  that  counts,  but 
the  conviction  with  which  they  hold  it,  that  determines  in 
the  long  run  whether  one  view  or  another  shall  prevail.  It 
is  the  convinced  minorities  that  make  legislation. 


'What  Dean  Inge  actually  said  was:  "The  object  of  studying  philosophy  is  to 
know  one's  own  mind,  not  other  people's.  Philosophy  means  thinking  things  out 
for  oneself."  William  Ralph  Inge,  Dean  of  Saint  Paul's,  Outspoken  Essays,  (Second 
series)   Confessei  Tidei,  p.  1,  London,   1923. 
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The  conviction  with  which  men  hold  their  opinions  is 
largely  determined  by  the  character  of  the  experiences  in 
which  these  opinions  are  rooted.  What  one  wants,  there- 
fore, in  studying  opinion  is  not  merely  the  formal  state- 
ments and  theories  which  men  advance  to  rationalize  and 
justify  their  views,  but  something  that  reveals  the  sources 
and  intensity  of  their  convictions. 

It  frequently  turns  out,  in  disputes,  that  arguments  fail 
to  convince  because  words  do  not  mean  the  same  to  the 
parties  at  dispute.  One  of  the  purposes  of  studying  public 
opinion  upon  a  particular  issue  is  to  bring  the  parties  into 
the  same  "Universe  of  Discourse"  and  make  them  in  this 
way  intelligible  to  one  another.  Perhaps  that  is  the  most 
that  such  an  investigation  can  hope  to  do. 


@^ 


Language  is  the  most  massive  and  inclusive  art  we  know,  a  moun- 
tainous and  anonymous  work  of  unconscious  generations,  Sapir, 
Language,  p.  235. 

Military  and  political  domination  are,  therefore,  close  allies  of 
our  industrial  and  economic  structure.  Our  culture  and  civilization 
are,  in  fact,  built  on  domination.  Josey,  Race  and  National  Solidar- 
ity, p.  6L 

An  insanity  to  get  money  without  performing  service  has  thrown 
mankind  into  a  warfare  of  competition  and  struggle,  out  of  which  has 
come  a  chain  of  evils  which  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  human 
race.    Warbasse,  Co-operative  Democracy,  p.  5. 

In  forty  years  in  the  United  States  the  number  of  people  occu- 
pied in  producing  food  and  clothing  decreased  35  per  cent  and  in  the 
same  period  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  commerce  increased 
240  per  cent.    Warbasse,  Co-operative  Democracy,  p.  234. 


BIRTH  RATE  OF  THE  HAWAHAN  JAPANESE 

ROMANZO  ADAMS 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Sociology,  University  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu 


The  statistics  of  population  and  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  in  Hawaii  are  more  complete  in  their  classitica- 
tions  than  are  the  statistics  of  the  states.  The  United  States 
census  classifies  the  people  of  Hawaii  into  twelve  racial  or 
national  groups  and  the  data  as  to  age,  sex,  marital  condi- 
tion, occupations,  literacy,  school  attendance,  and  political 
status  are  given  for  each  group  separately.  Similarly  the 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  Territorial  Board  of 
Health  keeps  its  records  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages 
under  classifications  based  on  race  and  nationality. 

The  means  of  keeping  track  of  the  population  in  Hawaii 
are  unusually  good.  Since  the  Territory  consists  of  a 
group  of  islands  remote  from  any  other  land,  its  popula- 
tion is  not  being  modified  by  unknown  migration  across 
its  borders.  Steamship  arrivals  and  departures  are  mat- 
ters of  record.  The  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  through 
its  paid  representatives  in  all  sections  of  the  Islands,  ad- 
ministers our  health  laws  directly  and  secures  the  facts  as 
to  births  and  deaths  and  marriages.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  believed  that  all  of  the  vital  statistics  are  vtrf  nearly  ac- 
curate although  Hawaii  is  not  in  the  registration  area  for 
births,  the  returns  not  being  so  complete  a  few  years  ago 
when  the  Census  office  had  the  question  under  consider- 
ation. 

A  study  of  birth  rate  statistics  in  Hawaii  will  be  of  in- 
terest as  helping  to  answer  certain  questions  which  cannot 
be  answered  from  the  data  available  for  the  various  states. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  questions  relates  to 
the  comparative  fecundity  of  the  women  of  the  various 
races  or  nationalities.  In  the  following  table  I  am  giving 
the  number  of  births  of  each  group :  the  crude  birth  rate 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes, 
and  the  refined  birth  rate  based  on  the  number  of  married 
women  under  forty-five  years  of  age.'  The  figures  are  for 
1920,  since  the  age,  sex,  and  marital  statistics  are  available 
for  the  census  year  only.  The  births  are  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1920. 
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American  and  North  European  374  14.9  150.3 

Japanese  4963  43.7  258.4 

Filipino  584  24.9  270.8 

Portuguese  1,127  45.4  292.6 
Hawaiian                      1 

Asiatic-Hawaiian         I  1,866  47.9  296.0 
Caucasian-Hawaiian  J 

Chinese  661  29.2  329.6 

Korean  192  36.9  332.1 

Porto  Rican  265  50.0  339.4 

Spanish  116  47.7  345.2 

All  Others  17  28.3  250.0 


Total  *  10,165        39.0        269.0 

The  reader  will  note  a  lack  of  correspondence  between 
the  crude  rate  and  the  refined.  This  is  explained  by  the 
abnormal  age  and  sex  distribution.  For  example,  the  Fili- 
pinos and  the  Chinese  show  a  relatively  low  crude  birth 

^  This  table  was  printed  in  tlie  December  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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rate  because  there  are  so  few  women  of  those  groups  in  Ha- 
waii, while  their  refined  rate  is  high  on  account  of  their 
high  fecundity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  crude  rate  for  the 
Japanese  is  high  because  the  Japanese  men  are  married 
in  higher  ratio  than  are  the  men  of  any  other  group.  The 
refined  rate  for  the  Japanese  group  is  comparatively  low 
because  their  fecundity  is  lower  than  for  most  of  the  other 
groups. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  next  few  years  the  crude 
birth  rate  is  the  more  important,  but  in  the  long  run  it  is 
fecundity  that  counts.  As  things  go  in  Hawaii  the  abnor- 
mal distribution  as  to  age,  sex,  and  marital  condition  cor- 
rects itself  in  about  forty  years  and  most  of  the  correction 
has  been  made  for  all  but  the  Filipinos.  As  the  years  go 
by  the  constant  tendency  will  be  for  the  various  national 
groups  to  take  the  order  in  the  column  of  crude  birth  rate 
that  they  now  have  in  the  refined  rate  column.  This  means 
a  comparatively  low  rate  of  increase  for  the  Japanese  on 
account  of  births. 

In  view  of  recent  propaganda  many  people  will  find  it 
hard  to  believe  that  the  fecundity  of  the  Japanese  is  lower 
than  that  of  our  representatives  of  the  Latin  nations  of 
Europe — Spain  and  Portugal.  Still,  this  is  just  what  we 
ought  to  expect  if  we  are  familiar  with  the  social  forces 
that  tend  to  reduce  birth  rates.  In  general,  the  series  of 
economic  and  social  changes  that  we  know  as  the  Indus- 
trial Revolution  is  always  followed  by  a  reduction  in  both 
death  rate  and  birth  rate.  The  reduction  of  the  death  rate 
comes  more  promptly  and  this  results  in  a  rapid  gain  in 
population.  A  generation  later  the  birth  rate  falls  off  not- 
ably so  that  population  is  more  stable. 

Japan  has  made  greater  progress  in  the  direction  of  mod- 
ern industrialism  than  have  the  countries  of  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  and  so  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  birth 
rate  is  lower.    Japanese  statistics  show  that  a  reduction  is 
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taking  place.  The  present  birth  rate  of  Japan  is  about 
what  the  rate  for  the  United  States  was  thirty  years  ago, 
and  much  lower  than  the  American  rate  in  the  days  when 
our  grandparents  were  young. 

The  crude  birth  rate  of  the  Hawaiian  Japanese  is  much 
higher  than  the  rate  in  Japan,  This  is  explained  by  ref- 
erence to  four  things :  ( 1 )  An  unusually  large  proportion 
of  the  Japanese  women  of  Hawaii  are  under  forty-five 
years  of  age;  (2)  Very  few  are  unmarried;  (3)  Since 
most  of  them  have  come  not  only  as  wives  but  as  laborers, 
the  physically  weak  have  been  left  behind ;  (4)  The  social 
class  from  which  laborers  are  recruited  everywhere  is  a 
class  characterized  by  a  birth  rate  high  for  its  own  country. 

The  refined  birth  rate  for  the  Japanese  of  California  is 
somewhat  higher  than  for  the  Hawaiian  Japanese.  Prob- 
ably this  is  explained  by  a  difference  in  the  age  distribu- 
tion. A  larger  proportion  of  the  Japanese  women  of  Cali- 
fornia immigrated  within  the  last  fifteen  years  and  hence 
more  of  them  are  under  thirty-five  years  of  age.  The  birth 
rate  for  women  above  thirty-five  is  lower. 

While  the  birth  rate  of  the  Japanese  in  Hawaii  and  in 
California  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  people  of  old 
American  stock  and  higher  than  that  of  immigrants  from 
the  countries  of  northwestern  Europe,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  immigrants  from  southern 
and  eastern  Europe.  Furthermore,  since  the  present  rate 
is  largely  the  result  of  selection  and  of  an  abnormal  age 
distribution  a  reduction  within  ten  years  can  be  confidently 
predicted. 

Since  1920  the  Japanese  have  increased  less  rapidly 
than  the  general  population  of  Hawaii.  The  Census  cred- 
its them  with  42.7  per  cent  of  the  population.  A  recent 
estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  gives  them  40.0 
per  cent. 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOCIOLOGY 
OF  LESTER  F.  WARD 

IRA  W.  HOWERTH 

Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics,  Colorado  State  Teachers  College 

Sociology  in  America  may  be  said,  without  much  ex- 
aggeration, to  have  been  born  in  1883  with  the  pubHcation 
of  the  two  large  volumes  of  Ward's  Dynamic  Sociology. 
Major  J.  W.  Powell  pronounced  this  work  "America's 
greatest  contribution  to  scientific  philosophy;"  and  Pro- 
fessor Albion  W.  Small,  the  present  Nestor  of  American 
Sociologists,  has  called  it  the  most  creditable  book  ever 
written  in  the  United  States,  Ten  years  later  (1893) 
Ward  undertook  to  show,  in  a  volume  entitled  The  Psychic 
Factors  of  Civilization,  the  precise  role  that  mind  plays  in 
social  phenomena.  His  later  main  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  sociology  appeared  as  follows : 

Outlines  of  Sociology,  1898;  Sociology  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion, 1900;  Pure  Sociology,  1903;  Applied  Sociology,  1906; 
In  1913-1918,  appeared  Glimpses  of  the  Cosmos,  six  octavo 
volumes,  in  which  are  listed,  and  in  most  cases  republished, 
five  hundred  and  sixty-three  articles — one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-three being  strictly  sociological. 

In  Dynamic  Sociology  Ward  announced  five  compre- 
hensive principles  to  which  he  thought  attention  had  not 
theretofore  been  specifically  directed.  These  are:  (1)  the 
law  of  Aggregation,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Evolu- 
tion proper;  (2)  the  theor)-  of  the  Social  Forces,  and  the 
fundamental  antithesis  which  they  imply  between  feeling 
and  function;  (3)  the  contrast  between  these  true  Social 
Forces  and  the  guiding  influence  of  intellect  embodying 
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the  application  of  the  Indirect  Method  of  conation  and  the 
essential  nature  of  invention,  of  art,  and  of  dynamic  ac- 
tion; (4)  the  superiority  of  Artificial,  or  Teleogical  proc- 
esses over  Natural,  or  Genetic  processes;  and,  finally,  (5) 
the  recognition  and  demonstration  of  the  paramount  ne- 
cessity for  the  equal  and  universal  distribution  of  the  ex- 
tant knowledge  of  the  world.  The  leading  thought  of  the 
work  is  that  sociology  requires  as  its  foundation  the  con- 
templation of  social  phenomena  as  capable  of  intelligent 
control  by  society  itself  in  its  own  interest.  It  seems 
strange  that  two  ponderous  tomes  had  to  be  written  to 
prove  such  an  obvious  truth,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  it  was  far  from  obvious  when  the  world  was  under 
the  spell  of  the  Spencerian,  that  is  to  say  the  laissez-faire, 
philosophy. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  first  volume  of  Glimpses  of 
the  Cosmos,  Ward  gives  a  list  of  the  more  important  of 
his  ideas  which  he  regarded  as  practically  new.    These  are: 

(1)  Synergy,  the  constructive  principle  of  nature;  (2) 
Creation  in  general,  including  recompounding;  (3)  Cre- 
ative synthesis;  (4)  the  nisus  of  nature,  or  universal 
creative  energy;  (5)  the  continuity  of  nature  resulting  in 
the  ascending  series  of  synthetic  creation;  (6)  the  nat- 
ural storage  of  energy;  (7)  sympodial  development;  (8) 
the  nature  of  motility,  or  transition  from  molecular  to  mo- 
lar activity;  (9)  the  maintenance  of  a  diiference  of  poten- 
tial; (10)  fortuitious  variation;  (11)  the  natural  origin  of 
mind,  both  of  feeling  and  of  intellect;  (12)  Telesis  or  an- 
thropoteleology;  (13)  innovation  as  a  dynamic  principle; 
(14)  conation,  especially  in  society;  (Id)  the  biological  im- 
perative; (16)  gynaecocracy,  or  the  priority  and  superior- 
ity of  the  female  sex  throughout  nature;  (17)  the  group 
sentiment  of  safety,  or  primordial  social  plasm;  (18)  the 
elimination  of  the  wayward,  as  the  essential  function  of  re- 
ligion. 
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"Many  of  these  laws,  principles,  and  truths,"  says  Ward, 
"are  very  broad  and  embrace  ones  that  might  be  treated 
independently.  Some  are  closely  related  to  others  and  run 
together,  for  such  is  the  nature  of  all  truth.  But  as  they 
stand  here,  they  constitute  the  essential  elements  of  a  great 
cosmic  philosophy,  which  is  as  nearly  new  as  anything  can 
be  in  the  domain  of  human  thought." 

Here  is  suggested  an  important  fact  with  respect  to 
Ward's  contributions  to  sociology — they  were  incidental  to 
his  general  philosophical  thinking ;  he  was  primarily  a  cos- 
mic philosopher.    This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  his 
social  philosophy ;  quite  the  contrary.   In  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  sociology,  there  was  needed  something  more 
than  a  sociologist — there  was  needed  a  philosopher.  Ward 
was  that;  his  mind  was  of  Aristotelian  grasp.    His  cosmic 
philosophy  is  indeed  his  greatest  contribution  to  sociology, 
since  in  it  he  laid  the  foundation  of  all  scientific  sociology. 
Ward  maintained,  too,  that  a  logically  organized  system 
of  sociology  becomes  necessarily  a  philosophy.    "Not,"  as 
he  says,  "that  it  is  a  speculation,  which  would  imply  that 
it  abandoned  the  domain  of  fact,  but  from  the  ver)-  wealth 
of  facts  which  such  a  highly  complex  science  necessarily 
inherits  from  the  entire  series  of  simpler  sciences,  its  proper 
treatment  demands  deep  plunges  into  those  domains  in 
order  to  discover  and  trace  out  the  roots  of  social  phe- 
nomena." 

Sociology  is  a  study  of  society.  Society  is  a  congeries 
of  social  phenomena,  a  field  for  the  operation  of  the  social 
forces,  that  is,  human  desires.  These  desires  operate 
either  with  or  without  conscious  direction;  their  social 
effects  being  either  willed  or  fortuitous.  Hence  the  field 
of  social  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  telic  and  genetic, 
the  former  being  nothing  more  than  the  latter  under  di- 
rection.    Genetic  phenomena  are  of  themselves  creative; 
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under  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  synergy  producing 
the  synthetic  creations  of  nature — atoms,  molecules,  or- 
ganisms, man,  society.  Sociogenetic  phenomena,  being  a 
part  of  nature,  are  creative  in  the  same  way — the  union  and 
amalgamation  of  social  groups  resulting  in  the  constitution 
of  higher  groups  through  the  cross  fertilization  of  cultures. 
Thus  all  the  higher  institutions  of  society — political,  in- 
dustrial, economic,  and  professional,  come  into  existence. 
Nature,  then,  that  is,  the  realm  of  undirected  phenomena, 
is  "a  going  concern,"  it  does  things ;  it  has  produced  man 
and  society,  and  in  man  a  special  product,  a  psychic  factor 
— the  intellect — capable  of  controlling  natural  processes 
to  an  ever-increasing  extent.  This  control  is  exercised, 
first,  by  the  individual  for  his  own  ends ;  it  may  be  exer- 
cised by  society  for  its  own  interests.  To  acquire  the  intel- 
ligence necessary  to  assure  safe  guidance  of  social  phe- 
nomena is  the  purpose  of  sociology.  Sociology  is  therefore 
the  most  practical  of  all  the  sciences,  since  it  provides  the 
material  for  the  most  practical  of  all  the  arts,  namely,  so- 
cial control.  Such  control  is  impossible,  however,  at  least 
in  the  most  effective  manner,  without  the  universal  dis- 
tribution of  scientific  knowledge,  particularly  the  truly 
scientific  knowledge  of  society.  The  dissemination  of  such 
knowledge  is  the  sole  purpose  with  which  education  should 
concern  itself.  Education,  therefore,  is  the  Archimedean 
lever  with  which  to  lift  the  world.  Sociology  is  the  re- 
quired pon  sto. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  inadequate  synopsis  of  Ward's  system 
of  sociology.  It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  also  a  system  of 
educational  philosophy.  The  second  volume  of  Dynamic 
Sociology,  together  with  Applied  Sociology,  constitutes  one 
of  the  greatest  educational  treatises  ever  written. 

The  educational  thesis  of  Ward,  namely,  that  education 
results  in  knowledge,  knowledge  in  dynamic  opinion,  dy- 
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namic  opinion  in  dynamic  action,  dynamic  action  in  prog- 
ress, and  progress  in  happiness,  is,  of  course,  open  to  criti- 
cism, particularly  from  the  psychological  standpoint.  But, 
after  all,  criticism  does  not  lessen  the  importance  of  his 
contention  that  the  great  social  desideratum  is  the  distri- 
bution of  extant  knowledge.  It  is  a  trite  criticism,  and  it 
is  valid,  that  Ward's  psychology  is  not  up  to  date.  But 
for  all  that,  his  writings,  particularly  his  Psychic  Factors 
of  Civilization,  and  his  article  on  "The  Mind  Problem," 
contain  more  sound  psychology  than  is  to  be  found  in  most 
of  the  text-books.  It  is  curiously  interesting  to  find  some 
professed  psychologists  emphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
affective  side  of  the  mind,  and  complaining  of  its  neglect 
by  others,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Ward  not 
only  anticipated  them  but  carefully  drew  the  distinction 
between  intensive  and  indifferent  sensation,  which,  as  he 
points  out,  underlies  the  division  of  mind  into  feeling  and 
thought. 

Ward  complained  that  "ever  and  anon  some  modern 
writer  comes  forward  with  the  claim  to  the  discover)'  of 
an  entirely  new  truth.  In  ever}^  such  case  that  I  have  thus 
far  met  with,"  he  says,  "if  it  really  is  a  truth,  it  is  one,  or 
some  part  of  one,  that  I  have  not  only  stated  earlier  but, 
at  least  in  most  cases,  have  fully  set  forth,  carefully  ana- 
lyzed, and  connected  with  other  related  truths  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  my  system  of  philosophy.  Such  cases  are  not 
generally  plagiarisms,  but  result  from  complete  lack  of 
acquaintance,  on  the  part  of  those  who  bring  them  forward, 
with  me  and  my  works."  This  may  sound  like  insufferable 
egotism,  but  the  complaint  is  not  without  justification. 
As  to  Bergson's  idea  of  "creative  evolution,"  for  instance, 
he  says,  "I  should  like  to  know  if  I  have  not  been  holding 
this  idea  up  through  my  whole  career.  I  have  not  only 
shown  that  evolution  is  creative,  but  how  it  is  creative." 
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That,  of  course,  is  a  fact.  So  also  Bergson's  elan  vital  is 
nothing  more  than  the  "nisus  of  nature"  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  writings  of  Ward,  particularly  at  the  beginning  of 
Chapter  VIII  of  Pure  Sociology, 

One  of  the  sociological  contributions  of  Ward  destined 
to  receive  far  more  attention  than  has  thus  far  been  given 
to  it,  is  his  "gynaecocentric  theory."  It  is  not  generally 
accepted  among  sociologists,  but  sociologists,  as  a  rule, 
are  not  biologists,  and  hence  are  not  entitled  to  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  At  any  rate  their  offhand  rejection  of  the 
theory  is  of  little  significance.  This  theory  is,  in  brief,  that 
"the  female  of  the  species"  is  the  racial  type,  "the  conser- 
vative element,  the  balance  wheel,  so  to  speak,  of  the  race." 
For  thousands  of  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  male, 
reproduction  was  asexual.  In  his  earliest  stages  the  male's 
function  was  only  that  of  fertilization.  Through  well- 
known  biological  and  social  causes  he  gradually  rose  to 
dominance;  so  that  when  civilization  appears  it  is  de- 
formed by  the  effects  of  masculine  domination,  and  is  now 
disfigured  by  characteristics  developed  by  the  male  in  at- 
taining his  dominant  position  relative  to  the  other  sex ;  as, 
for  instance,  the  fighting  instinct,  fear  of  death,  etc.  And 
so  the  path  of  progress;  Ward  thought,  is  in  the  direction 
of  the  feminization  of  society — feminization,  of  course,  in 
the  true  and  fundamental,  not  the  conventional,  sense. 
Goethe  grasped  the  idea  as  is  evidenced  by  the  closing  lines 
of  the  Second  Part  of  Faust — at  least  the  idea  mav  be  read 
into  these  lines : 

"Here,  the  inadequate 

To  fullness  groweth; 
Here  the  ineffable 

Wrought  is  in  love; 
The  ever-womanly 

Draws  us  above." 
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I  note  that  in  a  recent  book  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman 
says,  with  reference  to  the  gynaecocentric  theor}-,  "Next 
to  the  theor)'  of  evolution  itself,  this  is  the  most  important 
percept  in  the  histor)^  of  thought." 

A  mere  summary-  of  Ward's  contributions  to  sociology 
is  all  that  is  here  possible.  He  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  sociology.  He  rescued  it  from  the  sterility 
of  the  Spencerian  doctrine  of  non-interference,  and  placed 
it  beside  the  other  natural  sciences,  in  the  nature  of  its  sub- 
ject matter,  in  its  method,  and  in  its  promise  of  utility  as 
the  basis  of  the  social  art.  He  set  forth  clearly,  in  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  significant  chapters  in  sociological 
literature  (Chapter  XXXHI  of  the  Psychic  Factors  of 
Civilization),  the  characteristic  differences  between  the 
method  of  nature  and  the  method  of  mind.  He  took  the 
stone  rejected  by  the  previous  builders  of  sociology,  name- 
ly, the  psychic  factor,  and  made  it  the  head-stone  of  the 
corner.  He  distinguished,  though  not  with  fine  accuracy, 
pure  sociology  from  applied  sociology,  and  static  from  dy- 
namic. He  worked  out  a  system,  one  system,  of  sociology 
based  upon  the  concept  of  achievement.  He  presented  a 
theor)^  and  a  classification  of  the  social  forces  that  has  not 
been  improved  upon.  He  justified  the  Comtean  classiii- 
cation  of  the  sciences,  placing  sociology,  where  it  rightly 
belongs,  in  the  superior  position  over  all  the  sciences,  by 
virtue  of  the  complexity  of  its  phenomena  and  its  potential 
utility  to  the  race.  There  are  few  ideas  in  modern  sociol- 
ogy that  were  not  advanced  by  Ward.  Many  presented 
as  new  may  be  found  fully  set  forth  in  his  books.  Sociology 
is  his  debtor  for  all  time. 


PLAY  AS  COLLECTIVE  BEHAVIOR 

CLARENCE  E.  RAINWATER 

Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern  California 

Scientific  theories  of  play  have  attached  more  import- 
ance to  biological  than  to  social  explanations  of  its  origin 
and  nature.  "Heredity"  has  been  preferred  to  "culture." 
Hypothetical  "instincts"  have  been  overworked  in  an  effort 
to  explain  "learned"  behavior.  The  "traditional"  element 
in  play  has  been  neglected.  Both  ethnological  materials 
and  the  data  of  social  psychology  have  been  subordinated, 
when  considered  at  all,  to  the  behavior  of  animals  in  at- 
tempts to  account  for  those  responses  that  comprise  play — • 
even  games,  athletics,  and  spectacles. 

This  attitude  was  probably  due  to  the  early  and  wide  cir- 
culation of  certain  philosophical  ideas,  such  as  "surplus 
energy,"  "practice  for  mature  life,"  and  "recapitulation," 
before  the  data  of  ethnology  and  of  both  behaviorist  and 
social  psychology  had  even  been  tabulated.  Ideas  that  have 
gained  acceptance  are  slowly  abandoned;  but  the  reports 
of  contemporary  observers  of  human  nature  and  institu- 
tions call  for  a  re-examination  of  old  data  in  its  relation  to 
much  new  material  that  Spencer,  Groos,  Hall,  and  other 
early  writers  did  not  have  at  their  disposal.  Therefore, 
while  not  denying  the  influence  of  heredity  in  human  life — 
such  as  reflexes  and  the  capacity  for  conditioning  them — 
the  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  role  of  "collective 
behavior"  in  supplementation  to  biological  inheritance 
whether  "reflexes,"    "instincts,"    "capacity,"  or  "drives." 

The  concept  of  "collective  behavior"  describes  the  action 
of  persons  responding  to  either  a  mood  or  a  convention 
which  has  become  prevalent  in  the  group  of  which  they  are 
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members.  "Collective"  is  less  comprehensible  than  "so- 
cial" and  the  antithesis  of  "individual"  behavior.  Clear 
cases  of  the  last  are  probably  found  only  in  early  infancy, 
in  feeblemindedness,  and  in  certain  types  of  insanity ;  all 
other  human  behavior  is  personal  and  thus  to  some  de- 
gree social,  if  not  collective. 

The  practical  significance  of  the  collective  element  in 
play  is  that  play  may  be  controlled.  Both  its  modes  of  ac- 
tivity and  their  accompanying  moods  have  a  histor}^  They 
have  been  collectively  created  and  re-created  and  may  be 
either  supplanted  or  abandoned.  Histor)^  is  replete  with 
examples  of  each  of  these  four  processes.  And  today  it  is 
the  province  chiefly  of  applied  sociology  to  define  the  mech- 
anisms for  the  control  of  play.  In  the  paragraphs  that  fol- 
low the  "social  origins"  rather  than  the  "crowd  psychol- 
ogy" of  play  as  collective  behavior  is  sketched.^ 

1.  Ascendancy  of  collective  responses.  The  basic  fact 
in  the  development  of  play  as  collective  behavior  is  the 
transition  from  non-social  to  group  response.  This  devel- 
opment is  attained  through  the  conventionalizing  of  play 
responses,  imitation  being  the  mechanism  that  brings  about 
the  change.  When  the  infant  begins  to  react  to  group  stim- 
uli and  to  do  so  with  the  least  uniformity  with  his  fellows 
— as  by  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  repetition  of  vocal  utter- 
ances, or  a  movement  in  a  common  direction,  that  is,  with 
a  common  object — he  has  taken  the  initial  step  toward  his 
socialization.  And  when  any  mode  of  play  response  is 
thus  originated,  adopted,  or  enforced  by  a  group — the  fam- 
ily or  neighborhood,  the  tribe  or  nation — it  is  collective 
behavior.  This  mode  of  play  may  arise  during  some  crisis 
in  group  life,  beginning  as  a  ceremony  and  later  becoming 
incorporated  into  the  social  ritual  of  the  community.     Its 

'  For  a  brief  discussion  of  the  "crowd  Dsycholog>'"  aspect  of  play  as  collective 
behavior,  consult  J.  L.  Gillin,  Poverty  and  Dependency,  Century,  1921,  pp.  592-7; 
or  his  article  on  "The  Sociology  of  Recreation"  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
May,  1915. 
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periodic  re-enactment  revives  and  reinstates  the  original 
emotional  accompaniment  in  pleasurable  form,  until  the 
memory  of  the  exciting  occasion  has  faded  from  social  rec- 
ollection or  has  received  new  significance. 

2,  Dependence  of  play  on  group  experience.  A  compar- 
ison of  the  respective  plays  and  games  of  a  primitive  group 
with  the  daily  experience  and  occasional  crisis  of  their 
common  life  discloses  the  collective  origin  of  all  their  fa- 
miliar play  modes — the  dance,  the  drama,  and  the  game. 
These  expressions  are  mimetic  and  not  inventions  original- 
ly designed  for  their  own  sake.  They  may  be,  and  usually 
are,  enacted  for  no  reward  beyond  themselves,  and  re-en- 
acted by  way  of  suggestion,  the  release  of  established  hab- 
its and  sentiments ;  but  their  origin  is  unmistakably  social 
rather  than  instinctive,  and  related  to  past  or  present  ex- 
perience of  the  community.  After  a  comparative  study  of 
play  in  savage  society.  Miss  Appleton  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  "all  play  in)  its  primitive  form  had  its  genesis  in 
actual  experience."-  Interesting  examples  of  this  fact  have 
been  furnished  by  Hirn,  Wallascheck,  Gomme,  and  others. 

3.  Rise  of  the  traditional  game.  The  relationship  be- 
tween play  and  group  experience  holds  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  two  other  problems ;  viz.,  the  origin  of  "traditional" 
games  and  the  comparative  wealth  of  the  play  heritages  of 
certain  groups.  After  the  original  experience  or  crisis  sit- 
uation that  was  reproduced  in  pantomimic  or  dramatic 
play  is  lost  to  group  memory  through  a  change  in  occupa- 
tion, habitat,  or  the  mere  lapse  of  time,  its  meaning  is  also 
lost  while  its  form  or  shell  remains.  Thus  the  dramatic 
element  fades  and  the  action  is  modified  into  an  exercise 
of  skill.  And  with  the  interpenetration  and  fusion  of  cul- 
tures both  new  meaning  and  new  forms  of  skill  may  be 
combined  with  the  old  pattern  and  the  game  is  born  and 

'L.  E.  Appleton,  A  Comparative  Study  of  the  PLiys  and  Gaines  of  Adult  Savages 
and  Civilized  Children,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1910,  pp.  51. 
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reborn  from  generation  to  generation.  Consequently  those 
groups  that  have  experienced  the  greater  number  of  con- 
tacts with  other  cultures  or  have  migrated  to  other  phys- 
ical environments  have  the  richer  social  heritages  in  play 
as  in  other  activities.  The  "traditional"  game,  thus, 
emerged  from  the  primitive  dance-drama  while  modes  of 
play  were  multiplied  simultaneously  with  the  evolution  of 
culture.^ 

4.  Play  dissociated  from,  other  behavior.  Another  sig- 
nificant fact  in  the  development  of  collective  responses  in 
play  is  the  dissociation  of  play  from  other  modes  of  human 
behavior.  Primitive  man  did  not  always  make  this  sepa- 
ration as  reports  of  savage  society  indicate.  Much  of  his 
play,  therefore,  was  bound  up  with  his  hunting,  agricul- 
ture, craft,  or  religious  occupations.  But  later  various  ac- 
tivities became  isolated  and  specialized  modes  of  behavior 
to  be  performed  at  certain  times  and  places  and  according 
to  prescribed  conventions  or  rules ;  and,  in  civilized  times, 
definite  groupings  of  persons  in  relatively  permanent  re- 
lations for  purposes  of  play — such  as  "gangs,"  "teams,"  or 
"societies"— occurred.  Thus  the  "festival,"  the  "singing 
games,"  the  "folk  dance,"  the  "games  of  chance"  and  of 
"skill"  arose,  and  "pageantry  associations,"  "dramatic  so- 
cieties" and  "athletic  clubs"  were  formed  for  play's  sake 
alone. 

In  our  times  we  have  "work"  and  "play"  institutions 
and  both  supporting  them  and  derived  from  them,  "work" 
and  "play"  attitudes.  And  these  dissociated  mental  atti- 
tudes are  more  prevalent  in  maturity  than  in  infancy;  in 
civilized  than  in  primitive  societies.  The  child,  youth,  or 
adult  of  today  is  confronted  with  what  is  popularly  regard- 
ed as  a  dual  world  of  work  and  play.  Each  sphere  has  its 
characteristic  institutions  approved  more  or  less  by  the 
public  opinion  of  the  times  as  illustrated  in  the  maxims : 

*lb\d. 
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and  thus  add  to  the  permanent  traits  of  the  social  heritage. 
"Work  while  you  work,  and  play  while  you  play,"  "Busi- 
ness before  pleasure,"  and  "All  work  and  no  play  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy." 

5.  Socio-rational  determination  of  play.  The  increase 
in  variety  of  play  modes  and  their  dissociation  from  other 
activities  of  the  common  life  opened  the  way  for  invention, 
discovery,  and  direction  of  the  play  traditions  of  the  group 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  quite  more  rational  than  the  sim- 
pler process  of  primitive  society  suggested  in  the  discus- 
sion above  of  the  origin  of  "the  traditional  game."  And 
because  there  was  both  a  conscious  method  and  a  group  ob- 
jective in  mind,  the  process  may  be  described  as  a  "socio- 
rational"^  determination  of  play.  Examples  of  this  aspect 
of  the  collective  nature  of  human  play  in  contrast  with  the 
individual  and  biological  assumption  of  its  origin  and  na- 
ture, are  seen,  first,  in  the  many  inventions  that  have  been 
popularized  through  social  imitation.  Indoor  baseball  and 
basket  ball  were  invented  to  provide  a  game  that  could  be 
played  during  inclement  weather  in  a  small  space  such  as 
an  indoor  gymnasium  and  yet  be  sufficiently  vigorous  to 
appeal  to  young  men.  These  cases  are  but  two  of  many 
similar  ones ;  volley  ball  and  playground  ball  being  others, 
while  every  community  has  its  variations  and  every  gener- 
ation its  craze  or  fad  in  play — witness  Mah  Jongg  today. 

In  connection  with  these  inventions  and  their  incorpor- 
ation into  the  play  tradition  is  the  discovery  of  new  modes 
of  human  activity  which  in  turn  are  imitated  and  thereby 
added  to  the  social  heritage.  This  procedure  is  quite  an- 
other thing  from  the  assembly  of  old  modes  and  their  em- 
ployment to  new  purposes  as  in  the  case  of  the  inventions 
of  indoor  baseball  and  basket  ball.  Discovery  is  not  in- 
vention, although  invention  may  incorporate  discovery, 

*Cf.  E.  S.  Bogardus,  Introduction  to  Sociology,  2nd  edition,  Univ.  of  Southern 
California  Press,  1917,  p.  204  ff. 
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Examples  of  this  aspect  of  play  may  be  seen  in  the  histor)^ 
of  our  so-called  "national  game."  The  "diamond"  now 
used  in  baseball  dates  no  further  back  than  1839.  The 
first  "slide  to  base"  is  credited  to  Robert  Addy  in  1866. 
The  "curved  ball"  was  first  used  in  a  game  by  Arthur  Cum- 
mings  at  Cambridge  in  1867.  The  present  diameter  and 
weieht  of  the  ball  was  not  standardized  until  as  late  as 
1909.  The  bat,  like  the  ball,  also  has  a  history ;  and  is  not 
a  relic  of  our  primates.  The  savage  may  have  used  a  stick 
or  a  club,  but  it  is  a  fair  guess  that  he  never  saw  a  bat.  The 
stor)^  of  the  "rules,"  moreover,  would  comprise  a  volume. 
The  game  of  baseball,  thus,  is  something  more  than  the  for- 
tuitous assemblage  of  certain  motor  responses  of  muscular 
exercises  handed  down  from  our  primitive  forbears  because 
of  their  "survival  value."  That  there  are  movements  and 
emotions  identical  to  those  we  assume  belong  to  primitive 
life — such  as  throwing,  running,  and  striking  with  a  club — 
is  not  denied;  but  baseball  is  more  than  these  and  is  dis- 
tinguished bv  none  of  them.  The  "skill"  differentiating  it 
from  other  games'  involves  movements  that  are  unmistak- 
ably modern,  the  cumulative  effort  of  discover)^  invention, 
and  imitation. 

In  connection  with  the  socio-rational  aspect  of  play, 
there  is  also  the  definition  of  standards  of  behavior  to  be 
observed  by  both  participants  and  spectators.  Briefly  these 
traits  may  be  said  to  range  from  repressive  legislation  to 
sportsmanship  and  community  organization,  as  the  play 
movement  in  the  United  States  well  illustrates.^  And 
herein  lies  the  chief  mechanism  for  the  control  of  play — 
the  socio-rational  determination  of  the  play  pattern  to  be 
imitated. 

'  I  have  discussed  this  point  fully  in  The  Play  Movement  in  the  United  States, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1922,  pp.  273-288. 


TWO  MAJOR  ILLS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SURVEY 
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In  examining  social  surveys  of  various  sorts  in  recent 
years  I  have  been  struck  by  two  things  in  particular.  ( 1 ) 
Many  of  the  surveys,  even  reputable  ones,  do  not  seem  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  best  practices  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  surveyed.  (2)  Surveyors,  even  the  best  ones,  do 
not  seem  to  recognize,  or  at  least  do  not  adequately  empha- 
size, the  necessity  of  state  cooperation  in  the  treatment  of 
many  problems  thought  of  as  primarily  local  in  character. 

In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  defects 
are  characteristic  of  social  surveying  in  this  country,  one 
of  our  graduate  students  at  the  University  of  Kansas,^  was 
interested  in  the  problem,  and  set  to  work  on  it  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Sociology.  The  results 
of  his  investigation  are  embodied  in  a  dissertation  entitled 
A  Critical  Examination  of  Certain  Phases  of  Social  Survey 
Procedure,  completed  in  June,  1922,  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  summarize  and  interpret  the  results  of  Mr. 
Matthews'  investigation  of  this  problem. 

Eighty  different  surveys  were  examined.  These  were  of 
various  types — "composite,"  "segmental,"  "pathfinder," — 
and  of  various  types  of  communities — open  country,  vil- 
lage and  urban,  but  not  including  any  large  cities.^  Some 
of  the  surveys  here  regarded  as  complete  in  themselves  are 
sections  of  composite,  or  more  comprehensive,  surveys 
dealing  with  the  given  community.     The  examination  of 

'  Mr.  Harold  J.  Matthews,  now  Superintendent  of  Public  Welfare  in  Cole  County, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

^A  list  of  these  survej^s  is  appended  to  this  article. 
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these  surveys  with  a  view  to  throwing  light  on  the  ques- 
tions stated  was  restricted  to  their  treatment  of  educa- 
tional, recreational,  housing  and  public  health  problems. 
The  investigation  was  thus  limited  because  surveys  of  these 
problems  lend  themselves  to  an  appraisal  such  as  we 
wished  to  make;  and  also  because  it  was  necessar)^  to  econ- 
omize the  time  spent  in  collecting  data  for  purposes  of  the 
appraisal.  The  limitation  indicated  obviously  excluded 
from  consideration  many  segmental  or  single-problem  sur- 
veys which  otherwise  would  have  been  examined.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  investigator  examined  all  the 
more  recent  surveys  dealing  with  one  or  another  of  these 
groups  of  problems,  so  far  as  reports  thereon  were  avail- 
able. 

The  method  of  testing  the  given  surveyor's  mastery  of 
his  problems  was  to  evaluate  his  report  of  conditions  and 
recommendations  from  the  standpoint  of  approved  prac- 
tices in  dealing  with  problems  of  the  type  surveyed,  at  the 
time  the  given  survey  was  made.  A  concrete  illustration 
will  serve  to  make  the  method  clear.  It  was  assumed  that 
a  survey  of  housing  conditions  in  an  urban  community 
after  the  publication  of  Veiller's  Model  Housing  Law 
should,  in  its  recommendations,  have  taken  the  standards 
embodied  in  that  document  into  consideration,  even 
though  it  did  not  endorse  those  standards  in  toto.  There 
are  of  course  more  widely  approved  standards  for  dealing 
with  the  housing  problem  in  urban  communities,  on  its 
restrictive  side,  and  a  sur\'eyor  dealing  with  housing  con- 
ditions but  unacquainted  with  these  standards  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  qualified  for  his  job. 

While  the  surveyor's  mastery  of  educational  and  other 
problems  considered  in  the  investigation  could  not  be  ap- 
praised by  criteria  so  clearly  defined  as  that  for  housing 
problems  on  their  restrictive  side,  still  an  examination  of 
the  best  contemporary  authorities  on  these  problems  yield- 
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ed  sufficiently  objective  criteria  for  the  purposes  of  such 
an  appraisal.  A  surveyor  of  public  health  conditions  after 
1913,  for  example,  had  ready  access  to  an  authoritative 
compendium  of  the  best  standards  in  that  field,  in  Rose- 
nau's  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene;  while  for  recrea- 
tion there  have  been  the  treatises  of  Curtis,  Lee,  et  al;  and 
for  education  the  works  of  Dewey,  Cubberly,  and  other  au- 
thorities dealing  with  various  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  results  of  the  appraisal  by  this  method,  whatever 
interpretation  we  may  put  upon  them,  are  somewhat  dis- 
turbing. Of  thirty-two  surveys  dealing  with  health  con- 
ditions, twelve  present  no  recommendation  for  improve- 
ments ;  thirteen  offer  suggestions  which  are  general,  super- 
ficial, or  lacking  in  comprehensiveness ;  and  seven  formu- 
late specific  programs  for  the  future  conforming  to  ap- 
proved standards. 

Twenty-four  of  the  eighty  sur\^e)'s  examined  dealt  with 
housing  conditions.  Of  this  number  five  present  no  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  sur- 
veyed; seven  present  a  few  suggestions,  but  not  well-artic- 
ulated programs ;  and  twelve  apply  approved  standards  in 
the  formulation  of  constructive  programs  for  the  future. 

Of  thirty-seven  dealing  with  recreation,  eight  present  no 
recommendations ;  fifteen  offer  a  few  suggestions,  but  noth- 
ing properly  termed  a  program;  and  fourteen  offer  con- 
structive programs  embodying  approved  standards. 

Of  the  forty-four  surveys  dealing  with  educational  prob- 
lems, six  do  not  offer  recommendations ;  twentv  offer  sug- 
gestions but  not  systematic  programs;  and  eighteen  pre- 
sent more  or  less  comprehensive  programs  conforming  to 
approved  standards. 

If  we  assume  that  these  several  groups  of  problems  are 
of  coordinate  importance,  and  that  the  survevs  thereof  ex- 
amined in  this  investigation  are  representative  of  sun'ev- 
ing  practice  generally,  then  approximately  forty  per  cent 
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only  of  social  surveying  in  this  country  represents  an  ap- 
plication of  approved  standards  in  the  appraisal  of  condi- 
tions surv^eyed,  and  the  formulation  of  measures  for  their 
improvement. 

Mr.  Matthews  did  not  undertake  to  identify  the  causes 
of  the  situation  revealed  by  this  investigation,  or  to  distin- 
guish between  surveys  conducted  by  experts  and  amateurs, 
respectively.  Such  an  analysis  is  urgently  needed,  if  the 
very  real  problems  raised  by  this  investigation  are  to  be 
dealt  with  intelligently.  The  defective  character  of  so 
many  of  the  surveys  is  probably  attributable  to  a  number 
of  causes.  Some  were  made  by  college  and  university  stu- 
dents without  adequate  control  by  teachers  planning  and 
directing  them;  several  were  conducted  by  persons  in  va- 
rious walks  of  life  without  the  requisite  training  and  ex- 
perience for  this  work ;  others  made  no  pretense  of  being 
systematic  or  constructive  in  character.  We  could  doubt- 
less thus  account  for  quite  a  proportion  of  the  surveys 
classified  as  defective.  But  not  for  all  of  them,  since  Mr. 
Matthews'  tables  show  that  many  of  the  surv^eys  appraised 
as  seriously  defective  were  associated  with  the  names  of 
reputable  surveyors. 

Whatever  the  explanation  of  these  results,  the  reports 
of  the  surveys  in  question  got  into  print,  or  at  least  into 
circulation;  and  they  must  therefore  have  misled  a  great 
many  people,  especially  in  the  communities  surveyed,  who 
were  not  competent  to  appraise  them.  The  unfortunate 
consequences  of  such  deception,  however  innocent  it  may 
be,  should  be  obvious. 

The  surveys  examined  in  this  investigation  showed  up 
even  less  favorably  when  it  came  to  the  placement  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  treatment  of  the  problems  reported  on. 
With  comparatively  few  exceptions  all  the  responsibility 
was  placed,  at  least  by  implication,  on  the  local  community 
surveyed,  and  little  or  none  on  the  state  or  other  political 
unit  comprehending  the  local  community. 
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Before  presenting  the  results  of  the  investigation  under 
this  head,  some  observations  respecting  the  responsibility 
of  state  and  national  agencies  for  the  treatment  of  local 
community  problems  will  be  in  order.  We  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  the  smaller  communities  are  unable,  with- 
out active  cooperation  from  the  state,  to  deal  adequately 
with  many  of  their  problems.  Take  public  health  prob- 
lems as  an  example.  The  Health  Insurance  Commission 
of  Illinois  reported  in  1919  that  only  248  of  the  eleven  hun- 
dred health  districts  into  which  that  state  is  divided  had 
health  officers ;  that  only  169  of  these  were  medically 
trained;  that  only  nine  health  districts  had  full-time  health 
officers,  and  only  eleven  districts,  a  public  health  nursing 
service.  Surveys  of  health  conditions  in  other  states  have 
revealed  similar  situations.  These  facts  mean  that  the 
rural  and  smaller  urban  communities  do  not  have  anything 
approaching  an  adequate  health  service.  Henry  Bruere 
reports,  after  surveying  municipal  activities  in  a  number  of 
cities,  that  the  smaller  cities  leave  7S%  of  their  health 
problems  untouched."'  A  few  states  have  recognized  the 
inability  of  the  smaller  communities  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate public  health  service,  and  are  themselves  undertak- 
mg  to  develop  such  a  service,  though  of  course  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  local  community. 

The  same  analysis  would  apply  in  varying  degrees  to 
other  groups  of  community  problems.  It  is  generally  rec- 
ognized, for  example,  that  the  state  must  take  the  lead  in 
the  movement  for  consolidation  of  the  rural  schools,  if  the 
larger  possibilities  in  this  direction  are  to  be  realized;  that 
some  types  of  urban  communities,  such  as  mining  towns, 
often  need  financial  assistance  from  the  outside  if  they  are 
to  develop  decent  public  school  systems ;  that  the  most  ef- 
fective type  of  housing  legislation  is  state  legislation ;  that 
local  provision  for  play  and  recreational  needs  not  only 

'  The  New  City  Government,  p.  319. 
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depends  on  enabling  state  legislation,  but  is  greatly  facil- 
itated by  the  active  cooperation  of  properly  constituted 
state  authorities.  This  dependence  of  the  local  community 
on  state  cooperation  is  greater  for  the  smaller  communi- 
ties, of  course,  but  the  larger  cities  are  also  dependent  to  a 
degree.  There  must  at  least  be  the  proper  sort  of  enabling 
legislation  if  the  latter  are  to  deal  adequately  with  their 
educational,  recreational,  and  other  problems.  And  it  is 
recognized  that  the  state  must  be  primarily  responsible 
for  the  treatment  of  many  important  problems  in  large  as 
well  as  in  small  communities.  That  is  true  of  housing  and 
labor  problems,  and  of  many  problems  pertaining  to  de- 
pendency and  delinquency. 

We  might  perhaps  account  in  part  for  the  greater  de- 
pendence of  the  small,  community  on  state  cooperation  in 
the  treatment  of  its  problems,  by  the  inability  of  the 
smaller  communities  to  finance  the  specialized  services  req- 
uisite to  the  best  treatment  of  their  various  problems ;  by 
the  lack  of  sufficient  work  to  keep  complete  corps  of  spe- 
cialists in  the  various  fields  occupied ;  by  the  more  effective 
pressure  which  can  be  applied  in  small  communities  to 
prevent  necessary'  increases  in  the  tax  rate,  or  the  efficient 
administration  of  community  undertakings  going  counter 
to  individual  interests  or  prejudices;  bv  the  paucitv  of 
competent  leadership  in  the  smaller  communities,  com- 
pared with  the  larger  cities  or  the  state  itself. 

To  whatever  causes  we  might  attribute  the  comparative 
backwardness  of  the  smaller  communities  in  dealing  with 
their  problems,  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  thev  have  hith- 
erto failed  to  deal  with  many  of  their  problems  adequately. 
This  in  itself  constitutes  a  major  social  problem  in  these 
communities,  and  one  which  is  not  adequately  treated  by 
merely  assuming  that  the  local  community  as  such  can 
solve  it.  All  types  of  subordinate  political  units  in  this 
country  derive  their  legal  powers  from  the  state,  and  on 
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the  most  conservative  view  possible,  the  way  they  earn-  on 
will  be  affected  at  almost  every  point  by  the  powers  granted 
to  or  withheld  from  them  by  the  state,  as  well  as  by  the 
action  or  inaction  of  state  administrative  agencies  with  re- 
gard to  matters  of  local  concern.  A  thoroughgoing  social 
survey  will  therefore  necessarily  pay  as  much  attention, 
relatively,  to  state  legislation  and  administration  affecting 
the  local  community,  as  to  the  need  for  better  ordinances 
or  higher  standards  of  local  administration. 

A  similar  analysis  applies  to  social  and  civic  organiza- 
tions statewide  in  scope,  since  their  neglect  of  or  interest 
in  local  problems  coming  within  their  purview  may  be  of 
the  greatest  moment  to  the  local  community.  Finally,  the 
social  surveyor  should  by  no  means  neglect  the  bearing  of 
federal  legislation  and  administration,  or  the  activities  of 
national  social-work  organizations,  on  problems  of  the 
local  community,  for  the  defects  of  the  local  community 
are  traceable  to  defective  national  organization  as  well  as 
to  defective  state  and  local  organization.  A  thorough  di- 
agnosis of  a  local  community  is  one  which  attempts  in  ex- 
pert fashion  to  identify  all  the  major  causes  of  its  patho- 
logical conditions ;  and  the  corresponding  prescription  will 
distribute  the  responsibility  and  point  out  the  requisite 
measures  for  the  correction  of  those  conditions.  Inci- 
dentally, such  a  study  of  state  and  national  agencies  as 
they  function  in  local  communities  of  all  types  would  grad- 
ually develop  into  a  body  of  constructive  criticism,  and  re- 
sult in  an  informed  public  opinion,  whose  value  for  the 
intelligent  reconstruction  of  those  agencies  could  hardly  be 
overestimated.  These  opportunities  are  almost  entirely 
neglected  by  social  surveyors  at  the  present  time. 

The  investigation  here  reported  undertook  to  determine 
whether  or  in  what  ways  social  surveyors  apportion  respon- 
sibility, as  between  state  and  local  agencies,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  local  community  problems.     No  attention  was 
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given  to  possible  consideration  by  surveyors,  of  national 
measures  for  the  improvement  of  local  conditions.  A  sur- 
prising fact  uncovered  by  the  investigation  was  that  a 
great  many  of  the  surveys  failed  definitely  to  place  respon- 
sibility anywhere  for  the  treatment  of  the  problems  re- 
ported on. 

Thirty-two  of  the  surveys  examined  dealt  with  commu- 
nity health  problems.  Seventeen  of  this  number  did  not 
place  responsibility  for  the  treatment  of  such  problems; 
five  spoke  incidentally  in  terms  of  community  action,  but 
did  not  definitely  place  responsibility  for  it;  ten  definitely 
placed  responsibility  for  corrective  measures  deemed  to  be 
needed.  Not  a  single  survey  in  this  group  discussed  state 
cooperation,  and  only  two  proposed  joint  action  by  city 
and  county  in  public  health  work. 

Of  twenty-four  surveys  dealing  with  housing  conditions, 
seven  made  no  attempt  to  place  responsibility  for  improve- 
ments ;  five  spoke  in  terms  of  community  responsibility, 
but  did  not  present  constructive  programs ;  four  definitely 
placed  responsibility  for  improvements  on  local  agencies ; 
eight  proposed  a  state  law  as  a  corrective  for  the  evils 
reported. 

Of  thirty-seven  surveys  dealing  with  recreation,  eighteen 
did  not  propose  legislation  or  any  other  type  of  cooper- 
ation for  dealing  with  the  problem;  six  placed  responsi- 
bility, by  implication,  on  the  community  surveyed,  but  not 
on  specific  agencies ;  thirteen  proposed  specific  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  problem,  and  definitely  placed  respon- 
sibility for  them.  None  of  these  surveys  mention  coopera- 
tion by  the  state  or  other  unit  larger  than  the  district 
surveyed. 

Of  the  forty-four  surveys  dealing  with  educational  prob- 
lems, eleven  did  not  propose  specific  measures  for  dealing 
with  these  problems,  or  place  responsibility  for  needed  im- 
provements ;  nine,  by  implication,  placed  the  responsibility 
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on  the  communities  surveyed,  but  not  on  particular  agen- 
cies; twenty-two  placed  responsibility  definitely  on  spe- 
cific agencies  in  the  given  communities  ;  two  spoke  in  terms 
of  state  legislation  and  cooperation,  but  gave  it  no  partic- 
ular emphasis. 

If  we  take  the  specific  group  of  problems  as  the  unit  of 
consideration,  there  were  altogether  137  investigations  of 
public  health,  housing,  recreational,  and  educational  prob- 
lems. Of  this  number,  fifty-nine,  or  approximately  42%, 
definitely  placed  responsibility  for  corrective  measures; 
twenty-five,  or  approximately  19%,  partially  placed  the 
responsibility  for  such  measures;  and  fifty-three,  or  ap- 
proximately 397o,  did  not  definitely  place  responsibility 
for  corrective  measures.  Only  twelve  of  the  137,  or  about 
9%,  advocated  cooperation  by  the  state  or  other  larger  po- 
litical unit  in  the  treatment  of  local  problems.  Ten  of  this 
twelve  advocated  state  cooperation,  and  two  cooperation 
between  city  and  county.  It  is  significant  that  eight  of  the 
ten  surveys  (or  sections  thereof)  which  advocated  state  ac- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  local  community  were  of  housing  con- 
ditions. 

The  explanation  of  these  results  would  be  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  failure,  evident  in  so  many  surveys,  to  apply 
the  best  standards  in  the  appraisal  of  community  condi- 
tions. That  is,  some  of  the  surveyors  were  college  and  uni- 
versity students  working  without  adequate  supendsion; 
others  were  persons  in  various  walks  of  life  without  the 
requisite  training  and  experience  for  survey  work ;  others, 
more  competent,  did  not  purport  to  formulate  comprehen- 
sive, well-articulated  programs.  But  as  in  the  previous 
case,  some  of  the  reputable  sur\T}'ors  are  subject  to  the 
same  criticisms  as  the  amateurs,  for  they  purported  to  be 
dealing  systematically  and  constructively  with  community 
problems,  but  clearly  failed  to  do  so.  Thd  failure  of  even 
the  best  surveyors  properly  to  distribute  responsibility  for 
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the  correction  of  local  conditions,  especially  as  between  the 
state  and  the  local  community,  must  obviously  be  ascribed 
to  inadequate  realization,  on  their  part,  of  the  limitations 
which  condition  the  activities  of  the  local  community,  ana 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  in  local  affairs,  by  state  and 
other  agencies  operating  over  a  wider  territory  than  the 
local  community.  The  failure  to  realize  these  features  of 
the  situation  might  itself  be  ascribed,  in  varying  degrees, 
to  limitations  in  the  training,  experience  and  imagination 
of  individual  surveyors,  and  to  defective  national  leader- 
ship in  the  treatment  of  these  various  problems.  A  larger 
proportion  of  surveyors  realized  the  necessity  of  state  ac- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  housing  than  of  other  problems, 
and  in  all  probability  because  Mr.  Lawrence  Veiller  and 
his  associates  have  effectively  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
state  action  in  the  treatment  of  the  former. 

Whatever  the  causes  of  the  situation  here  depicted,  its 
unfortunate  consequences  should  be  obvious.  Not  only 
are  there  a  lot  of  social  surveys,  so-called,  which  represent 
wasted  effort,  but  such  surveys  are  sure  to  mislead  or  dis- 
courage the  communities  upon  which  they  are  perpetrated, 
by  failing  to  put  clearly  defined  responsibilities  up  to  them, 
or  by  unwittingly  placing  responsibilities  upon  them  heav- 
ier than  they  can  bear. 


When  a  man  has  only  one  idea  that  Idea  is  as  serious  as  can  be; 
when  he  laughs  he  is  virtually  saying  that  he  has  had  another  idea. 
Weeks,  The  Control  of  the  Social  Mind,  p.  177. 

Profit-making  business,  as  a  dominant  social  motive,  was  a  natu- 
ral outcome  of  the  inventions  which  created  the  modern  steam-driven 
machines.    Warbasse,  Co-operative  Democracy,  p.  215. 


MODEL  RECORDS  FOR  CASE-WORK  STUDY 

LEILA  R.  ALBRIGHT 

Supervisor  of  Girls'  Probation  Work,  Juvenile  Court,  Wayne  County,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Formerly  Member  of  Faculty,  Mt.  Holyoke  and  Wellesley  College 


It  is  hard  to  get  suitable  material  for  teaching  case- 
work. A  college  instructor  recently  resorted  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  paying  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars 
out  of  her  own  pocket  to  get  a  good  case-history  typed  in 
a  form  practical  for  class  use.  With  increasing  insistence 
the  teachers  of  college  and  professional  school  classes  in 
applied  sociology  are  requiring  case  records  for  the  study 
of  this  important  branch  of  social  work.  The  teachable 
element  in  case-work  is  a  small  body  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge composed  of  generalizations  from  individual  case  ex- 
perience; the  inductive  or  laboratory'  method  is  clearly  in- 
dicated. The  need  is  acknowledged,  and  interest  is  now 
focussed  upon  the  way  to  put  into  the  hands  of  teachers  the 
most  useful  material.  At  the  National  Conference  of  so- 
cial workers  in  April,  a  committee  was  chosen  to  discuss 
this  question,  and  one  of  the  first  angles  of  attack  was, 
"What  is  suitable  material .?  What  is  the  model  record  for 
teaching  purposes.^" 

One  suggestion  immediately  made  was  that  agencies 
prepare  records  to  serve  as  models,  composing  them  ac- 
cording to  directions  given  by  the  committee.  However,  if 
one  may  trust  experience  with  made-to-order  case-histories 
in  several  years  of  case-work  teaching,  this  idea  is  not 
likely  to  be  fruitful.  For  one  thing,  a  very  instructive  ele- 
ment in  the  genuine  record  is  the  human  quality  of  both 
clients  and  workers,  which  renders  their  behavior  faulty 
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and  infinitely  varied  and  surprising.  No  fictitious  situation 
portrayed  by  our  best  imaginative  writer  presents  quite  the 
kaleidoscopic  combinations  to  be  found  in  life  as  it  is.  To 
say  this  is  not  to  deny  all  scientific  quality  to  case-work. 
Research  students  of  sociology,  such  as  Mrs.  Sheffield, 
Miss  Richmond,  Dr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  Porter  Lee,  among 
others,  who  are  finding  the  types  in  social  situations,  the 
sequences  of  cause  and  effect  in  social  conduct,  have  given 
to  case-work  at  least  a  modicum  of  scientific  certainty. 
That  there  is  such  a  modicum  is,  of  course,  the  conviction 
of  anyone  who  attempts  to  teach  case-work.  The  conten- 
tion is  that  the  bona  fide  record,  with  all  its  lapses  and 
omissions  and  disappointments,  is  the  life  model  which  a 
class  must  study  in  order  to  derive  true  impressions,  and 
that  in  such  faulty  records  can  be  found  certain  repetitions 
and  similarities,  certain  type  combinations  which  make 
up  a  body  of  teachable  social  psychology  and  technique.  At 
the  same  time  no  false  proportions  are  taught,  as  is  inevi- 
table with  the  faked  record.  When  records  are  simplified 
or  padded,  and  the  facts  twisted  to  suit  some  immediate 
teaching  purpose,  ground  will  surely  be  lost  in  explaining 
away  false  notions  created  thereby.  The  return  to  the 
original  always  brings  the  class  an  interest  and  soundness 
of  interpretation  which  is  absent  when  dealing  with  an 
artificial  situation. 

After  all,  the  prime  object  in  using  records  for  teaching 
is  to  create  the  best  possible  substitute  for  field  work. 
The  actual  case-history,  as  kept  by  a  functioning  agency 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  stress  and  difficulty,  tells 
the  student  more  of  the  truth  about  case-work  than  any- 
thing else  can  except  living  through  the  experience.  Not 
one  entry  should  be  edited  out  which  reveals  the  fatiguing 
and  often  futile  labor  done  by  all  case-workers.  "Called. 
No  one  home."     "Later.     Called:    house    seems    closed. 
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Only  neighbor  speaks  no  English.  Children  not  home." 
"Called  at  school.  Family  has  moved."  "Spent  morning 
with  Mary,  arranged  for  position  at  Smith's."  "Mary  tel- 
ephoned. Has  left  job,  found  it  too  hard."  These  details 
are  necessary  to  convey  the  drudgery  nature  of  field  work, 
and  thus  eliminate  the  many  unsuitable  aspirants  to  so- 
cial work  who  crowd  the  emotionally  appealing  college 
courses.  The  only  editing  which  improves  the  true  record 
is  the  change  of  names  to  prevent  recognition,  and  the  in- 
troducing of  teaching  devices,  e.  g.,  numbered  lines, 
starred  or  underlined  points  of  emphasis,  stages  for  sum- 
mary or  review,  separation  of  sheets  to  secure  students' 
diagnosis  and  choice  of  alternative  without  knowledge  of 
later  developments. 

To  give  a  class  the  values  already  noted  and  others  of 
equal  importance,  a  series  of  records  should  be  used.  No 
single  record,  however  carefully  chosen,  is  adequate  for  a 
course  in  case-work.  At  one  stage  in  instruction,  certain 
fundamental  ideas  and  a  simple  outline  of  methods  need 
to  be  shown  in  clear  relief.  For  more  advanced  students 
the  involved  character  of  all  real  human  situations  must 
be  stressed  and  the  record  should  also  show  subtleties  of 
treatment  which  would  be  merely  confusing  to  the  be- 
ginner. 

A  series  of  six  is  ample  for  a  semester's  work.  Three  of 
these  may  be  arranged  for  class-room  study,  two  others  for 
rapid  reading  and  comparison  and  contrast,one  (or  a  group 
of  records  of  similar  complexity)  for  individual  study  and 
report.  The  three  for  class-room  study  should  be  progres- 
sive in  involvement  of  situation  and  intensiveness  of  treat- 
ment. The  first  may  well  be  a  simple  and  fairly  obvious 
problem  of  maladjustment,  with  need  of  little  outside  in- 
terference. An  example  is  the  familiar  "Ames"  case,  used 
by  Miss  Richmond  in  "Social  Diagnosis."  Here  the  usual 
methods  of  case-work  stand  out  in  bold  relief.     Sickness, 
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the  social  difficulty  easiest  for  the  amateur  to  observe  and 
attack,  reveals  itself  at  once,  but  is  insoluble  without  a 
deeper  though  simple  explanation  in  personal  feeling  and 
family  reaction.  These  when  discovered  yield  to  skilful 
but  conventional  handling.  Nothing  simpler  can  be  true 
in  case-work.  The  individual  case  must  be  studied  and 
treated  in  situ,  even  by  the  beginner.  Else  the  worst  of  all 
blunders  is  committed,  that  of  mentally  placing  a  human 
being  in  a  vacuum. 

A  digression  here  is  irresistible,  to  differ  from  the  opin- 
ion of  the  workers  who  prepared  the  "Finnegan"  case  for 
the  use  of  the  Home  Service  Institutes  of  the  Red  Cross. 
"The  training  value  of  a  case  record,"  they  say,  "lies  in 
those  situations  in  which  the  worker  in  charge  has  had  to 
choose  among  several  alternatives."  True,  one  concedes, 
for  teaching  method,  but  we  have  already  seen  some  other 
values,  and  for  teaching  the  aim  or  goal  of  the  worker's  ef- 
fort, surely  the  training  value  of  a  record  lies  elsewhere. 
It  lies  rather  in  the  recorded  facts  depicting  a  life  situation. 
For  this  particular  value,  one  needs  a  history  showing  ob- 
jectively the  relationships  of  the  client  in  the  many  social 
groups  of  which  he  is  a  part  (father^  of  family,  member  of 
trade-union,  member  of  no  church,  naturalized  citizen,  fol- 
lower of  political  boss,  leader  of  gang  in  boyhood,  etc.)  ; 
it  should  also  show  the  client's  consciousness  of  his  status 
in  these  groups,  also  the  attitudes  of  others  towards  the 
client,  and  finally  the  worker's  use  of  such  facts.  Upon 
learning  to  observe  the  data  which  make  up  what  we  have 
called  the  client's  status,  and  to  preserve  and  strengthen 
those  bonds  which  give  him  the  support  of  status  in  the  so- 
cial whole,  depends  much  of  the  real  success  of  social  work. 
(For  fuller  development  of  this  subject,  see  Mrs.  Sheffield's 
pamphlet,  "What  Is  the  Case- Worker  Really  Doing?") 

To  return  to  the  point.  In  the  series  for  class  study,  the 
second  record   should   be   more    complicated  in  problem, 
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more  abstruse  in  psychology,  more  taxing  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  worker.  It  may  also  present  one  type  of  social  dif- 
ficulty with  great  emphasis,  as  a  feeble-minded  family  or 
bad  housing,  and  may  afford  detailed  illustration  of  some 
phase  of  case-work  method,  as,  for  instance,  an  elaborate 
investigation  of  family  history  or  a  particularly  inclusive 
round-up  of  recreational  resources.  If  such  a  record  is 
used  to  introduce  the  course,  students  carry  for  years  an 
odd  notion  of  relative  values.  Feeble-mindedness  or  bad 
housing  will  seem  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Where  the  plan  of  the  course  permits  the  class  study  of 
a  third  record,  it  is  possible  to  work  in  one  which  is  grossly 
faulty  in  some  respect,  lacking  perhaps  the  detail  of  the 
first  full  interview  or  an  adequate  investigation,  or  show- 
ing premature  treatment,  provided  that  the  record  brings 
up  a  host  of  questions  hitherto  discussed  by  the  class.  "The 
Four  Sisters,"  edited  by  Miss  Richmond,  may  be  used  at 
this  stage  of  teaching,  though  it  is  too  faulty,  too  negative, 
for  the  best  results.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  said  that 
only  histories  of  some  degree  of  success  had  better  be  used. 
Teaching  positives  rather  than  negatives  is  good  pedagogy, 
and  the  student  mind  more  quickly  grasps  faults  than  vir- 
tues. All  genuine  case-work  affords  plenty  of  opportunity 
for  adverse  criticism. 

In  the  choice  of  records  suitable  for  advanced  students, 
one  may  be  guided  by  some  of  the  criteria  suggested  by  the 
most  recent  and  best  thinking  on  this  subject.  Get  if  pos- 
sible one  sample  of  work  done  with  the  highest  ideals  and 
skill,  to  cap  a  study  of  routine  methods  and  commonplace 
results. 

Needless  to  say,  the  series  suitable  for  a  course  in  Fam- 
ily Welfare  work  could  not  be  used  in  Criminology.  For 
the  department  of  applied  sociology  of  most  colleges,  at 
least  two  series  are  required,  one  representing  the  situa- 
tions commonly  treated  by  relief  organizations,  where  in- 
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capacity  for  self-support  is  the  outstanding  social  failure, 
the  other  representing  the  situations  commonly  treated  by 
correctional  agencies,  where  inability  to  conform  to  social 
convention  is  the  reason  for  interference.  A  third  is  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  showing  the  significance  of  hered- 
itary abnormality.  However,  well-chosen  case-histories 
of  the  first  two  types  will  illustrate  in  sufficient  detail  the 
importance  of  a  normal  mental  and  nervous  heredity,  and 
special  records  for  this  purpose  belong  rather  to  a  course 
in  abnormal  psychology. 

To  sum  up,  the  writer  hopes  that  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  there  will  be  available  for  teaching  applied  sociol- 
ogy, two  or  three  series  of  five  or  six  records  each,  genuine 
records  of  work  done  by  agencies  of  up-to-date  efficiency, 
chosen  for  varying  difficulty  and  intensiveness  of  treat- 
ment, and  for  certain  special  emphases,  beginning  with 
the  essentials  of  routine  procedure  and  a  central  problem 
in  a  web-like  social  situation,  and  culminating  in  the  same 
essentials  more  elaborately  shown. 


@^ 


In  a  true  democracy  all  the  citizens  are,  as  it  were,  naturalized 
through  the  discovery  of  the  ideal  citizen.  Alexander,  Nature  and 
Human  Nature,  p.  458. 

Philosophy  seems  to  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  necessarily  more 
or  less  autobiographical;  the  reflective  refinement  out  of  the  dross 
of  a  man's  diurnal  experience.  Alexander,  Nature  and  Human  Na- 
ture, p.  vii. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  what  effect  it  would  have  on  the  equality 
of  nations  if  they  should  follow  the  lead  of  the  child,  spend  their 
thought  largely  upon  him,  make  him  their  principal  object  of  de- 
votion.    Fuller,  Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution,  p.  295. 


SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FADS 

EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern  California 


In  view  of  the  amount  of  attention  and  money  that  is 
annually  expended  on  fads,  this  study  may  have  signifi- 
cance. In  order  to  obtain  as  many  representative  judg- 
ments as  possible,  rather  than  to  rely  on  an  individual 
judgment,  I  have  each  year  for  the  past  ten  years  called 
upon  from  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  persons 
to  cooperate.  Each  has  had  some  knowledge  of  social  psy- 
chology. Together  these  persons  have  represented  several 
leading  professions  and  occupations,  with  the  teaching  pro- 
fession in  the  lead,  including  principals  and  teachers  of 
many  years'  experience  as  well  as  students  in  training. 

Each  person  was  asked  to  indicate  what  he  considered 
the  five  leading  fads  at  the  particular  time.  Of  the  total 
number  of  fads  reported,  all  were  discarded  from  each 
annual  list  except  those  being  cited  by  at  least  five  persons, 
which  left  a  total  of  735  different  fads  to  be  tabulated.  Be- 
fore each  individual  made  out  his  personal  list  the  point 
was  emphasized  that  fads  relate  to  many  phases  of  life,  not 
to  one,  and  that  the  list  should  be  as  representative  of  as 
many  human  interests  as  possible. 

The  735  fads  were  tabulated  according  to  the  phase  of 
human  life  which  they  represented.  Eight  main  fields  were 
found,  which  together  with  the  number  of  fads  in  each 
field  and  the  correlative  percentages  are  given  herewith : 
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Classification  of 

Fads 

Per 

Nos. 

Cent 

Women's  dress  and  decoration 

534 

72.7 

Men's  dress  and  decoration 

80 

10.8 

Amusements  and  recreation 

42 

5.7 

"Slanguage" 

27 

3.6 

Automobiles 

23 

3.1 

Architecture 

16 

2.0 

Education  and  culture 

13 

1.7 

Total  735  100.0 

The  table  indicates  that  matters  of  dress  and  personal 
decoration  predominate.  Recreation  on  its  amusement 
side  comes  next.  Language  or  "slanguage"  ranks  third. 
Automobile  styles,  especially  accessories,  and  architecture 
in  its  dwelling  house  phases  follow  in  order.  Education 
and  culture  bring  up  the  rear.  A  comparison  of  the  lists 
of  fads  for  each  year  shows  no  outstanding  changes  in  the 
order  of  emphasis. 

A  further  analysis  of  the  data  shows  (1)  that  most  fads 
relate  to  the  superficial,  ornamental,  accessory,  gew-gaw 
phases  of  life.     Note  these  examples : 

Kewpies  on  autos 
Feathers  on  men's  hats 
Fake  moles 

Phrase:  "Ain't  we  got  fun." 
Split  sleeves  at  shoulders 
Marathon  dancing 

An  examination  of  the  lists  for  ten  years  reveals  no  impor- 
tant changes  in  superficiality  from  year  to  year — no  im- 
provement or  decadence. 

(2)  Approximately  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  fads  appear  in  only  one  annual  list,  showing  that  the  life 
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of  most  fads  is  less  than  one  year.  For  the  last  three  years 
lists  of  fads  have  been  secured  twice  a  year — in  April  and 
November,  About  sixty  per  cent  receiving  five  votes  or 
over  in  any  one  list  do  not  receive  that  number  again,  indi- 
cating that  most  fads  survive  less  than  six  months. 

(3)  Last  year  lists  of  prevailing  fads  were  obtained  in 
April,  August,  and  November.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  April 
list  received  five  votes  or  over  in  the  August  list,  and  forty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  August  list  appeared  in  the  November 
classification  with  five  or  more  votes,  denoting  that  the 
ordinary  fad  is  prominent  for  three  months  or  less.  For 
example,  at  one  time  during  the  European  War  (before  the 
United  States  entered)  the  carrying  of  kewpies  upon  auto- 
mobiles was  common;  a  few  months  later  they  were  dis- 
placed by  the  American  flag,  and  then  by  allied  flags.  In 
a  similar  way  Charlie  Chaplin  fads  passed  over  the  coun- 
try, rivalled  only  by  Mary  Pickford  curls,  and  by  one  new 
joke  after  another  on  the  Ford. 

(4)  A  fad  curve  is  also  discernible,  showing  a  some- 
what rapid  incline  or  quick  adoption,  an  extreme  popu- 
larity or  plateau  of  perhaps  two  or  three  months,  and  a 
sloping  decline.  Where  a  fad  has  real  merit  or  is  connected 
with  an  object  of  universal  interest,  its  plateau  may  be 
greatly  prolonged. 

(5)  A  small  percentage,  not  more  than  two  per  cent 
of  the  total,  appear  in  three  successive  annual  lists.  Nearly 
all  of  these  have  definite  utility  and  have  been  or  are  being 
generally  adopted.  They  have  survived  the  whirlpool  of 
fashion  and  have  been  added  to  "progress."    Samples  are: 

Men's  wrist  watches 
Tonneau  windshields 
Home  radio  sets 
Stop  signs  on  autos 
Bobbed  hair 
Tortoise  shell  rims 
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(6)  Fads  sometimes  cluster.  They  have  points  of  polar- 
ization. For  example,  the  "King  Tut"  fads  included  King 
Tut  dresses,  waists,  cafes,  interior  house  decorations,  and 
many  kinds  of  trinkets,  "Liberty"  fads  included  "liberty 
boy,"  "liberty  bond,"  "liberty  fair,"  "liberty  parade," 
"liberty  steak,"  "liberty  sandwich."  In  these  cases  the 
central  theme  is  a  person  or  object  of  widespread  interest, 
and  the  plateau  of  the  fad  curves  may  be  prolonged  beyond 
the  usual  time  length,  continuing  as  long  as  the  widespread 
interest  in  the  main  theme  is  maintained. 

In  addition  to  these  primary  deductions,  more  psycho- 
logical ones  may  be  made,  (a)  The  kaleidoscopic  changes 
in  superficialities  of  life  that  most  fads  represent,  give  their 
devotees  little  opportunity  to  develop  and  appreciate  the 
truly  beautiful  or  worthy.  Unstable  and  quick-changing 
habits  as  well  as  superficial  habits  of  judgment  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  exponent  of  fashion 
after  these  habits  have  been  formed,  discriminates  at  all 
regarding  true  progress  in  the  fields  where  fads  follow  one 
another  in  quick  succession. 

(b)  Fads  arise  out  of  a  background  of  fashion  imitation. 
They  thrive  because  of  a  favoring  public  opinion.  Where 
the  novel  is  rated  high  and  the  "old"  is  treated  disrespect- 
fully or  lightly,  fads  easily  take  the  limelight  honors.  Fads 
flourish  among  those  to  whom  "novelty  is  next  to  godli- 
ness." The  faddist  abounds  where  prestige  is  accorded  the 
new. 

(c)  While  progress  comes  through  giving  a  hearing  to 
the  new,  yet  giving  leeway  to  fads  overemphasizes  the  su- 
perficially new  and  that  designed  to  be  glamorous  rather 
than  real  contributions  to  progress.  Faddishness  swings  so 
far  to  the  fashion  extreme  that  it  overlooks  sensible  and 
enduring  values  and  thus  may  actually  defeat  progress. 

(d)  Fads  flourish  because  of  the  desire  for  recognition. 
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Adopting  a  fad  is  a  quick,  spectacular  way  to  obtain  the 
attention  of  one's  fellows.  A  fad  dazzles.  It  attracts  rival- 
rous  glances,  and  makes  its  zealot  the  center  of  remarks 
exclamatory  enough  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  recognition. 
By  adopting  one  fad  after  another  a  person  may  keep  his 
desire  for  recognition  superficially  satisfied,  but  personal 
growth  is  probably  thereby  hindered.  The  harvest  of  un- 
stable habits  is  limitless,  and  the  mental  waste  is  incalcu- 
lable. Not  through  faddishness  but  via  discrimination 
would  seem  to  be  the  road  to  progress. 


^e 


As  A  MATTER  of  fact,  it  IS  our  Utopias  (dreams)  that  make  the 
world  tolerable  to  us.    Mumford,  The  Story  of  Utopias,  p.  11. 

It  may  be  that  the  child  will  finally  prove  the  great  unifier  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world — the  great  bond  of  common  interest  and 
activity.    Fuller,  Child  Labor  and  the  Constitution,  p.  299. 

There  is  a  very  significant  sense  in  which  psychology  begins  in 
gossip  because  the  latter  so  largely  concerns  itself  with  intimate 
personal  events  and  discussions  of  motive  and  character.  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Life  and  Confessions  of  a  Psychologist,  p.  47. 

The  "belief"  that  the  world  was  flat  was  once  upon  a  time  more 
important  than  the  "fact"  that  it  was  round;  and  that  belief  kept 
the  sailors  of  the  medieval  world  from  wandering  out  of  sight  of 
land  as  effectively  as  would  a  string  of  gunboats  or  floating  mines. 
Mumford,  The  Story  of  Utopias,  p.  14. 

The  vote  of  one  member  of  the  Supreme  Court  may  exceed  the 
collective  power  of  435  Representatives  and  96  Senators,  or  even  of 
100,000,000  people.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  unanimous  or 
two-thirds  vote  be  necessary  to  declare  an  act  unconstitutional. 
Fuller,  Child  Labor  a7id  the  Constitution,  p.  260. 


Book  Notes 


THE  RUSSIAN  SOVIET  REPUBLIC.     By  Edward  Alsworth 
Ross.    Century  Company,  1923,  pp.  xvii4-405. 

Inasmuch  as  Professor  Ross  has  already  written  two  important 
books  on  Russia,  one  is  surprised  that  he  has  been  able  to  bring 
together  so  many  more  and  new  pertinent  data.  The  first  three- 
quarters  of  this  volume  are  devoted  to  historical  descriptions,  given 
in  detail,  of  the  early  development  of  the  Republic;  the  last  quarter 
becomes  analytical,  treating  of  labor,  legal,  educational,  religious, 
and  social  problems. 

Disgusted  with  propaganda  and  lies  about  Russia,  the  author 
treats  his  subject  impartially,  as  one  in  the  crow's  nest,  not  of  but 
above  the  troubled  seas.  With  scientific  insight  and  having  no  axes 
to  grind,  he  strides  forward  in  the  search  for  truth.  The  achieve- 
ment is  a  masterpiece  in  clarity,  bold  delineation,  and  unbiased 
analysis.  E.  S.  B. 

APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY.     By  Bernard  C.  Ewer.     The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1923,  pp.  xii-|-480. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  book  in  applied  psychology  superior 
to  this.  The  first  part  deals  with  aims,  principles,  and  methods. 
The  other  parts,  two,  three,  and  four  deal  with  the  applications  of 
psychology  to  education,  health,  and  industry.  Throughout,  the 
author  maintains  a  sympathetic  dignity  of  treatment,  almost  a  di- 
rect conversational  style,  and  a  thorough,  scientific  attitude.  The 
book  brings  together  the  best  findings  in  its  field,  always  with  a  for- 
ward look  and  a  wholesome  tone.  E.  S.  B. 

MIND  AND  HEREDITY.  By  Vernon  L.  Kellogg.  Princeton 
University  Press,  1923,  pp.  v+108. 
In  these  lectures  the  author  traces  the  evidences  of  mind  from  the 
lower  animals  to  man  by  the  sampling  method.  He  emphasizes  hered- 
ity and  intelligence  testing,  and  would  have  immigration  regulated 
accordingly. 
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LIFE  AND  CONFESSIONS  OF  A  PSYCHOLOGIST.  By  G.  Stan- 
ley Hall.    D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  ix4-622. 

An  autobiography  is  always  interesting,  but  this  one  is  doubly  so 
because  it  is  a  psychologist  who  is  writing.  He  not  only  describes, 
but  analyzes.  In  these  analyses  are  valuable  source  materials  for 
sociology.  Leadership  with  all  its  ups  and  downs  in  the  educational 
world  is  here  portrayed  with  clarity  and  faithfulness.  A  remarkable 
testimony  is  given  to  the  obstacles  which  leaders  must  overcome.  At 
times  it  seems  as  though  one  achieves  chiefly  through  a  succession 
of  defeats.  The  penalty  of  isolation  which  a  pathfinder  leader  must 
pay  is  here  summarized  with  startling  vividness  (p.  594). 

The  book  is  more  than  an  autobiography;  it  touches  at  vital  points 
many  of  the  important  educational  changes  of  the  past  half  cen- 
tury. A  splendid  tribute  is  paid  to  scientific  research.  Altogether, 
the  book  is  an  illuminating  disclosure  of  life  in  its  more  rugged,  in- 
dependent phases.  E.  S.  B. 

THE  CAVEMAN  WITHIN  US.    By  William  J.  Fielding.    E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Company,  1922,  pp.  xv-(-372. 

The  idea  set  forth  in  the  book  is  that  every  individual  possesses  a 
well  developed  dual  nature.  There  is  the  basic  organism  which  we 
have  inherited,  and  over  the  mechanism  of  this  heritage  has  been 
spread  a  thin  coating  of  cultural  whitewash.  This  biological  heritage, 
or  the  Caveman,  at  times  breaks  through  the  veneer  or  works  be- 
neath the  surface  and  interferes  with  the  self  which  has  been  built  up 
through  social  influence.  Many  of  the  human  ills  are  due  to  a  lack 
of  adjustment  on  the  part  of  these  two  natures.  This  is  a  popular 
and  readable  discussion.  W.  C.  S. 

HUMAN  EFFORT  AND  HUMAN  WANTS.    By  Logan  G.  Mc-. 
Pherson.    Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  xii+318. 

In  six  parts  including  fifty-two  sections,  the  author  has  attempted 
"an  interpretation  of  economic  activity  in  relation  to  human  life." 
He  gives  considerable  attention  to  such  topics  as  the  service  of 
money,  the  service  of  buying  and  selling,  the  service  of  profit,  the 
service  of  management,  the  service  of  competition.  He  takes  tra- 
ditionally established  economic  laws  and  interprets  them  in  human 
terms  of  utility,  not  as  a  critic,  but  as  an  advocate.  In  this  inter- 
pretation there  is  a  certain  failure  to  clinch  a  point,  and  not  much 
new  sociologically. 
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CHILD  LABOR  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION.  By  Raymond  G. 
Fuller.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1923,  pp.  xvi+323. 

This  book  is  by  far  the  best  treatise  of  the  child  labor  problem 
that  is  now  in  print.  It  is  more  comprehensive  than  its  title  implies, 
for  it  contains  excellent  chapters  on  child  labor  and  the  schools, 
rural  child  labor,  urban  and  industrial  child  labor,  legislative  stand- 
ards and  child  labor,  and  international  legislation  regarding  child 
labor.  The  distinction  between  child  labor  and  child  work  is  made 
plain:  one  is  gainful  employment,  depriving  the  child  of  health,  play, 
education;  the  other  is  a  major  aim  and  method  in  child  education 
that  afford  training,  development,  and  discipline.  The  argument  for 
amending  the  Constitution  is  well  supported.  An  extensive  bibliog- 
raphy* is  appended.  l^-  '^-  ^• 

THE  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  OF  PROTESTANTS  IN  AN 
AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH.  Edited  by  Walter  S. 
Athearn.    George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xxxiii+SSO. 

This,  the  first  volume  of  the  Indian  Survey  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, contains  the  factual  data  assembled  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  survey  staff.  The  survey  had  three  objectives,  namely: 
(1)  the  collection  of  such  a  body  of  vital  comparable  facts  as  will 
guide  In  building  national,  state,  and  denominational  programs  of 
religious  education;  (2)  the  development  of  standardized  technique, 
norms,  tests,  standards,  as  will  provide  a  new  and  better  method  of 
measuring  and  directing  the  processes  of  religious  education;  and 
(3)  the  working  out  of  standardized  methods  for  guiding  local 
churches  and  communities  in  surveying  conditions,  building  pro- 
grams, testing  results,  and  determining  budgets.  This  book  is  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  the  specialist  in  religious  education  but  to  the 
social  surveyor  who  will  work  in  other  fields  as  well. 

W.  C.  S. 

THE  WAYS  OF  AH  SIN.  By  Charles  R.  Shepherd.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company,  1923,  pp.  223. 
This  is  a  graphic  picture  of  conditions  which  exist  in  Chinese  com- 
munities in  America.  According  to  the  author  this  is  a  composite 
narrative  of  things  as  they  are.  It  shows  how  the  Highbinder  Tongs 
terrorize  these  communities.  It  also  shows  how  unscrupulous  Amer- 
icans aid  these  organizations  in  carrying  on  their  pernicious  activities. 

w.  c.  s. 
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THE  WORKER  IN  MODERN  ECONOMIC  STUDY.  By  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  Curtice  N.  Hitchcock,  and  Willard  E.  At- 
kins.   University  of  Chicago  Press,  1923,  pp.  xxxii4-929. 

This  is  one  of  the  volumes  in  the  University  of  Chicago's  series  en- 
titled "Materials  for  the  Study  of  Business,"  marking  the  attempt 
toward  the  comprehensive  organization  of  collegiate  training  for  bus- 
iness administration  into  a  coherent  whole  curriculum.  Dealing  with 
the  position  of  the  worker  in  modern  industrial  society,  this  volume 
of  source  material  has  been  admirably  planned.  It  aims  to  show  the 
evolution  ot  man's  mental  behavior  and  his  mental  make-up,  since 
it  is  the  contention  of  the  compilers  that  the  modern  community  more 
than  any  earlier  civilization  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  better  knowl- 
edge, not  only  about  man,  but  also  the  ways  in  which  groups  and 
men  develop.  The  materials  selected  deal  with  human  nature, 
the  development  of  economic  organization,  the  worker  in  his  relation 
to  the  market,  the  worker's  security  and  risk,  the  worker's  approach 
to  his  problems,  tha  employer's  approach,  and  the  community's  ap- 
proach. It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  collections  of  modern  indus- 
trial material  made  in  recent  years.  M.  J.  V. 

PLOTS  AND  PERSONALITIES.  By  E.  E.  Slosson  and  June  E. 
Downey.     Century  Company,   1923,  pp.  238. 

In  this  book  the  authors  have  made  a  case  study  of  hundreds  of 
"personals"  from  the  London  Times.  These  "personals"  were  used 
m  testing  the  imagination  and  as  bases  for  character  analysis  and 
plot-making.  For  example,  you  are  given  the  "personal,"  "Feath- 
ers.— One  on  the  left. — Skeine,"  and  allowed  ten  minutes  in  which 
to  work  out  a  short-story  plot  with  appropriate  characters.  Then, 
your  results  are  analyzed  and  your  type  of  imagination  and  possi- 
bilities of  imagination-development  are  diagnosed.  The  book  is  de- 
cidedly unique  and  will  offer  new  suggestions  to  short-story  writers. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT.  By  J.  A.  Hobson. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  157. 

The  author's  main  suggestion  for  dealing  with  unemployment  is 
to  secure  a  better  distribution  of  the  product  of  industry  so  that  the 
consumption  of  economic  goods  will  be  maintained  even  during  in- 
dustrial depression.  Unemployment  rests  partly  on  international 
conditions  and  calls  for  a  world  industrial  policy.  Better  distribution 
and  better  utilization  of  income  are  repeatedly  urged.        E.  S.  B. 
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HUMAN  RELATIONS;  An  Introduction  to  Sociology.  By  T.  N. 
Carver  and  H.  B.  Hall.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  1923, 
pp.  viii-|-302. 
The  subject  matter  of  this  book  is  "the  relations  among  individuals 
in  human  groups  called  societies";  the  aim  is  to  introduce  the  student 
to  sociology  by  a  preliminary  discussion;  and  the  approach  is  through 
social  philosophy.  In  attempting  to  simplify  the  student's  wonder 
as  to  what  sociology  is  all  about  the  authors  have  discussed  con- 
cepts such  as  group  entity,  social  ideals,  the  socially  good,  tempo- 
rary dislocation,  conflict  of  standards.  The  language  is  clear  and 
direct,  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  abstract  concepts  discussed 
somewhat  philosophically  is  the  best  way  for  the  beginning  student 
to  approach  sociology.  The  authors  wisely  insist  on  the  use  of  the 
group  concept  in  specific  ways  rather  than  on  intangible  references 
to  "society"  in  thinking  sociologically.  The  emphasis  on  a  "strong 
o-roup"  as  a  national  ideal  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  so- 
cialized idea,  else  the  "strong  group"  may  attempt  to  dominate  the 
world  in  its  own  interests,  ignoring  treaties  and  other  international 
understandings.  A  splendid  chapter  is  the  last  in  which  democracy 
is  emphatically  supported,  as  opposed  to  the  numerous  snap  shot 
judgments  of  the  day  against  it. 

A  FRIEND  AT  COURT.    By  Leon  and  Elizabeth  G.  Stern.    The 
Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  xi-|-335. 

The  authors  have  strung  on  a  thread  of  romance  twenty  stories 
based  on  the  case  records  of  the  Philadelphia  court.  A  humanized 
court  is  shown  as  it  touches  the  underworld  life  of  a  great  city.  In 
this  socialized  court  there  is  neither  lawyer  nor  jury,  but  the  judge 
assisted  by  the  probation  officer,  conducts  a  friendly  interview  with 
the  client.  The  idea  set  forth  is  that  through  the  social  service  of 
the  probation  officer  the  court  has  become  an  understanding  and 
sympathetic  agency.  This  collection  may  be  considered  a  case-book 
for  student,  social  worker,  and  probation  officer.  W.  C.  S. 

NORTHERN  NEIGHBORS.  By  Wilfred  T.  Grenfell.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company,  1923,  pp.  v+333. 
In  these  stories  of  Labrador  peoples  are  source  materials  of  cour- 
age, hardihood,  and  other  elemental  virtues.  They  are  studies  in 
primary  group  life.  They  reveal  crude  but  admirable  human  qual- 
ities which  put  to  shame  much  of  the  luxurious  living  of  modern 
civilization.  E.  S.  B. 
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CO-OPERATIVE  DEMOCRACY.  By  James  P.  Warbasse.  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1923,  pp.  xx-|-493. 

Co-operation  in  consumption  and  distribution  as  well  as  in  gov- 
ernment, both  theoretical  and  practical,  are  discussed  at  length. 
Perhaps  the  most  pungent  chapters  are  those  of  Book  III  in  which 
the  author  analyzes  the  nature  of  the  profit-motive,  its  defects,  and 
its  harmful  effects  on  society.  All  profit  makers  need  to  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  these  chapters.  The  author  aims  to  show  a  way  "by 
which  the  individual  may  save  himself  from  being  enveloped  and 
dominated  by  centralized  power."  In  a  careful,  interesting  way,  he 
discusses  "preserving  personal  freedom  without  relinquishing  per- 
sonal responsibility,  through  the  voluntary  association  of  neighbors." 
His  reasoning  leads  him  into  the  field  of  socialism  and  of  doing  away 
with  current  capitalistic  evils. 

E.  S.  B. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES.  By  Elmer  S.  Nelson, 
Charles  E.  Martin,  and  William  H.  George.  Times-Mir- 
ror Press,  Los  Angeles,  1923,  pp.  xx-|-780. 

This  book  by  three  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
California,  Southern  Branch,  aims  to  reconcile  the  teaching  of  the 
social  sciences.  It  urges  a  cooperation  of  effort  for  the  common  good 
by  the  social  sciences.  Thirty  of  the  forty-eight  chapters  are  written 
by  Mr.  Nelson.  Twenty  chapters  are  given  to  economics,  nine  to 
sociology,  and  eighteen  to  political  science.  While  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  work  out  a  synthetic  social  science,  an  underlying  emphasis 
on  a  social  point  of  view  runs  throughout.  The  materials  are  pre- 
sented in  syllabus  form,  which  gives  large  scope  to  class-room  dis- 
cussion, 

A    MIND    THAT    FOUND    ITSELF.     By    Clifford  W.  Beers. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  411. 

In  this  autobiography  first  published  some  years  ago,  the  author 
describes  how  he  wandered  through  the  fields  of  unreason  and  fi- 
nally achieved  control  of  his  mind  again,  but  not  as  a  result  of  proper 
treatment  in  insane  hospitals.  His  experiences  and  final  achievement 
led  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  mental  hygiene  movement.  The 
book  is  a  plea  for  the  sane  treatment  of  the  insane,  and  an  urgent 
call  to  support  preventive  measures  for  mental  difficulties. 

E.  S.  B. 
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CONTROL  OF  WAGES.    By  Walton  Hamilton  and  Stacy  May. 
George  H.  Doran  Company,  New  York,  1923,  pp.  xiv+185. 

Every  trade-union  labor  organization  might  well  place  this  book 
in  the  hands  of  its  leaders  for  it  offers  splendid  possibilities  in  meth- 
ods for  scientihc  investigation  of  the  wage  question.  One  is  relieved 
to  find  that  the  matter  is  studied  with  a  view  to  "the  formulation  of 
a  program  for  bringing  wages  under  human  control  and  making  them 
serve  human  needs."  While  no  attempt  is  made  to  formulate  a 
single  theory  of  wages,  the  authors  have  furnished  a  most  commend- 
able study  of  the  various  factors  involved  in  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. And  this  has  been  done  in  such  a  thoroughly  refreshing  man- 
ner! The  concluding  pages  are  written  in  the  nature  of  a  critique  on 
some  of  the  other  books  in  the  field  of  wages.  M.  J.  V. 

PERSONALITY  AND  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT.    By  Ernest  R. 
Groves.     Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  ix-)-296. 

This  is  a  book  in  applied  psychology  as  involving  personality. 
It  is  a  modified  form  of  appHed  psycho-analysis  tempered  by  psy- 
chology. Sample  topics  are  "The  Instincts  and  the  Complex,"  "Emo- 
tional Basis  of  Social  Conflict,"  "Social  Significance  of  Sex,"  "The 
Emotional  Maturing  of  the  Girl."  McDougall's  theory  of  instincts 
is  included  in  the  discussion  of  complexes,  repression,  the  unconscious 
neuroses.  Topics  for  discussion,  topics  for  reports,,  and  supplemen- 
tary readings  are  appended  to  each  of  the  eighteen  chapters.  The 
style  is  clear  and  the  thought  is  well  illustrated,  chiefly  from  individ- 
ual cases  of  abnormal  mental  experiences.  E  S.  B. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.     By  Emory  S.  Bo- 
GARDUs.    Jesse  Ray  Miller,  Los  Angeles,  1923,  pp.  320.  Fourth 
Edition. 
The  fact  that  this  book,  first  published  in  1917,  has  reached  the 
fourth  edition,  testifies  to  its  wide  use.    Changes  here  and  there  have 
been  made  from  the  preceding  edition.     There  is  less  emphasis  on 
instinctive  tendencies  and  more  on  habitual  reactions.     Suggestion 
is   emphasized   and   the   social   heritage,  through   the   formation   of 
habits  anew  in  each  generation,  accounts  largely  for  the  social  atti- 
tudes and  values  that  are  held.    As  in  earlier  editions  the  psychology 
of  leadership  and  of  group  control   receive  considerable   attention. 
The  concluding  chapter  deals  with  group  change  and  progress. 

B.  P. 
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SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  THEORY.     By  Harry  E.  Barnes. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1924,  pp.  xiii+260. 

In  this  treatment  of  "the  sociological  basis  of  politics"  the  author 
handles  the  historical  and  current  writings  of  sociologists  with  re- 
markable facility.  The  nature  of  the  state,  its  form,  the  processes 
of  government,  the  scope  of  state  activity,  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  the 
state  and  international  relations — these  are  some  of  the  subjects  con- 
cerning which  sociological  theories  are  analyzed.  An  excellent  bib- 
liography is  appended.  Substantial  contributions  of  sociology  to 
the  theory  of  the  state  are  pointed  out  in  this  scholarly  work. 

E.  S.  B. 

THE  STORY  OF  UTOPIA.    By  Lewis  Mumford.    Boni  &  Live- 
right,  1923,  pp.  315. 

In  this  stimulating  and  refreshing  exposition  of  Utopian  social 
thought  the  author  points  out  that  every  person  has  his  Utopia,  that 
is,  his  ideals.  If  they  are  not  of  a  constructive  nature  they  at  least 
represent  places  of  escape.  In  comparing  this  book  with  Hertzler's 
History  of  Utopian  Thought,  one's  estimates  will  reflect  his  atti- 
tudes. If  they  be  literary  and  critical,  Mumford's  work  will  be  pre- 
ferred; if  they  are  scientific,  then  Hertzler  will  be  the  more  satisfac- 
tory. E.  S.  B. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  HUMOR.     Edited  by  Carolyn  Wells.    G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  1923,  pp.  ix+782. 

The  author  has  brought  together  many  illustrations  of  humor  and 
classified  them  first  chronologically  and  then  within  certain  periods, 
such  as  the  "Nineteenth  Century,"  by  national  offerings.  Prose, 
poetry,  and  jokes  are  intermingled  to  make  a  dignified  collection  of 
source  materials.  The  editor's  brief  discussions  are  not  as  good  as 
her  choices  of  materials. 

THE  RE-CREATING  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL.    By  Beatrice  M. 
HiNKLE.     Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,   1923.  pp.  xiii-f-463. 

As  a  treatise  in  psycho-analysis  this  book  will  rate  high,  dealing 
as  it  does  with  the  theories  of  Freud,  Jung,  Adler,  and  others,  be- 
sides giving  the  author's  psycho-analytic  reactions.  To  the  sociol- 
ogist the  book  is  of  little  scientific  value  except  as  it  directs  attention 
upon  the  dangers  of  repression  of  the  emotions,  especially  In  child- 
hood, and  similar  themes. 


Periodical  Notes 

Case  Work  Among  the  Indians.  Case  work  among  the  Indians 
consists  chiefly  of  carefully  guided  family  work  but  the  development 
of  forces  of  leadership  in  the  field  of  social  service  work  on  the  Res- 
ervation has  been  one  of  the  first  problems  to  be  encountered.  Hen- 
rietta J.  Lund,  The  Family,  Nov.  1923,  182-185. 

The  Psychiatric  Point  of  View  in  Social  Work.  The  psychiatric 
social  worker  emphasizes  more  personal  and  individualized  treat- 
ment and  is  gradually  convincing  all  social  case  workers  of  the 
value  of  the  subjective  method.  A  new  technique  in  record  taking  is 
consequently  developing.  Grace  Marcus,  Mental  Hygiene,  Oct.  1923, 
755-761. 

How  Communities  Make  Men.  Participation  In  community  life 
tends  to  develop  personality.  There  is  a  need  at  the  present  time 
to  get  back  toward  an  Intelligent,  humane,  and  human  type  of  com- 
munity, so  that  all  may  participate  in  the  work,  worship,  play,  edu- 
cation, and  common  activities  of  community  life.  Joseph  K.  Hart, 
The  Playground,  Oct.  1923,  412-414. 

Methods  of  Recreational  Adjustment  as  a  Form  of  Social  Case 
Treatment.  In  order  to  meet  eff"ectively  the  play  needs  of  subnor- 
mal children  agencies  giving  social  case  treatment  should  keep  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  Information  concerning  recreational  resources 
and  the  personalities  of  the  recreation  leaders.  Personal  contacts 
with  the  leaders  are  essential.  Claudia  Wanamaker,  Mental  Hy- 
giene, Oct.  1923,  744-754. 

The  Contributions  of  the  Social  Sciences  to  the  School  Curriculum. 
The  part  of  the  report  pertaining  to  the  study  of  sociology  states  that 
Its  distinctive  contribution  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  that,  how- 
ever much  may  be  allowed  for  individual  initiative  and  for  natural 
environment,  human  life  has  been  conditioned  more  by  Its  social  set- 
ting than  by  any  other  cause.  Report  of  the  Joint  Commission  In 
the  Presentation  of  Social  Studies  In  the  Schools,  Journal  of  Political 
Economy,  Oct.  1923,  737-744. 
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Protecting  Civilization.  This  is  a  discussion  of  the  physician's 
duty  in  the  reorganization  of  society.  Stewart  Paton,  Harper's  Mag- 
azine, Jan.  1924,  165-173. 

Religion  Among  American  Students.  It  is  found  that  real  religion 
has  but  a  small  place  in  the  life  of  the  average  American  student 
and  as  a  result  there  is  a  dearth  of  the  spiritual  leadership  that  can 
lift  us  above  the  low  levels  of  mere  mediocrity.  Charles  W.  Gelkey, 
Journal  of  Religion,  Jan.  1924,  1-15. 

Mental  Attitude  and  Social  Progress.  Isolating  a  problem  is  the 
first  step  in  progress  and'  the  problem  here  is  what  lies  back  of  the 
attitude  of  the  individual.  In  order  to  have  progress  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  the  genesis  of  attitudes  and  how  to  combat  or  modify  them. 
Frankwood  E.  Williams,  The  Survey,  Dec.  1923,  307-309. 

Culture  for  Unwilling  Students.  The  cry  seems  to  be  that  col- 
leges should  make  a  concerted  effort  to  educate  the  public  to  appre- 
ciate the  purposes  of  education  and  the  dissemination  of  culture 
since  most  people  including  students  themselves  appear  to  regard 
college  "as  a  glorified  combination  of  country  club  and  vocational 
school."    Arthur  Corning  White,  The  Forum,  Jan.  1924,  71-82. 

The  Psychiatrics  Clinic  in  the  Treatment  of  Conduct  Disorders  of 
Children  and  the  Prevention  of  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Psychiatry 
aims  to  study  the  individual  in  order  to  determine  all  the  factors  that 
influence  his  life  behavior,  and  to  map  out  a  well  rounded  plan  of 
treatment.  The  article  indicates  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  work 
by  citing  a  number  of  cases.  Victor  V.  Anderson,  The  Journal  of 
Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Nov.  1923,  414-456. 

So7ne  Mechanisms  Which  Distinguish  the  Crowd  from  Other 
Forms  of  Social  Behavior.  Mechanisms  of  crowd  behavior  are 
devices  for  creating  a  pseudo-social  environment  in  which  certain 
repressed  wishes  may  escape  from  control;  and  a  crowd  may  be 
known  by  the  tendency  toward  collective  egoism,  homicidal  tend- 
encies, and  by  the  platitudinous  ideas,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
rationalize  its  behavior  and  make  its  real  motives  appear  like  de- 
votion to  ideal  ends.  Everett  Martin,  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psy- 
chology a7id  Social  Psychology,  Oct.-Dec.   1923,  188-203. 
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Woman's  Changing  Morality.  That  modern  conditions  have  had 
a  questionable  influence  upon  the  morality  of  women  is  not  denied, 
but  in  spite  of  serious  lapses,  the  modern  woman  is  of  greater  use 
to  the  community  than  were  her  sisters  of  a  former  day.  Alyse  Greg- 
ory, Current  History,  Nov.  1923,  293-300. 

Religious  Education  for  a  New  Democracy.  The  task  of  religious 
education  is  to  make  Christianity  fully  conscious  of  its  democratic 
function.  If  planted  widely  and  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  our  youth, 
Christianity  will  prove  itself  once  more  the  world's  greatest  creative 
force  for  democracy.  Eugene  W.  Lyman,  Journal  of  Religion,  Sept. 
1923,  449-457. 

What  Is  a  Social  Problem?  A  social  problem  is  one  which  actually 
or  potentially  affects  large  numbers  of  people  and  is  best  solved  by 
measures  applied  to  the  problem  as  a  whole.  Five  classifications 
are  economic,  health,  political,  socio-psychological,  and  educa- 
tional problems.  Hornell  Hart,  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Nov. 
1923,  345-352. 

The  Public  and  the  Labor  Strwggle.  The  Public,  i.  e.,  those  out- 
side the  immediate  controversy,  must  help  to  lessen  industrial  con- 
flicts by  informing  itself  concerning  industrial  relations,  by  helping 
to  establish  legislative  safeguards,  and  by  inquiry  and  dissemina- 
tion of  facts  during  strikes.  John  A.  Fitch,  American  Labor  Legis- 
lation Review,  Sept.  1923,  190-193. 

Is  the  Modern  Parent  a  Failure?  The  real  trouble  with  the  aver- 
age parent  is  the  blind  obsession  that  a  parent's  duty  ends  when  a 
child  is  clothed  and  fed.  The  need  of  entering  into  the  life  of  the 
growing  boy  and  girl,  trying  to  understand  their  activities  and  giving 
attention  to  their  associates,  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Alfred 
J.  Talley,  Child  Welfare  Magazine,  Oct.  1923,66-69. 

The  Relationship  of  Alcohol  to  Society  and  to  Citizenship.  Pro- 
hibition is  an  attempt  to  terminate  an  alcoholic  experiment  of  30,000 
years  duration.  The  problem  of  its  enforcement  today  is  augmented 
by  the  world-wide  breakdown  of  authority.  American  citizens  are 
urged  to  take  a  definite  stand  for  law  enforcement.  Eugene  Lyman 
Fisk,  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Sept.  1923,  1-14. 
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Community  Disorganization.  The  writer  defines  the  term,  dis- 
cusses the  disorganizing  influences,  and  suggests  the  solution  for  the 
problem.  Jesse  F.  Steiner,  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  Jan.  1924,  177- 
187. 

The  Inferiority  Reaction.  An  inferiority  reaction  is  a  system  of 
habits  developed  from  a  fear  attitude  which  results  in  a  number  of 
defense  reactions  or  adjustments  being  built  up  around  an  individual. 
English  Bagby,  Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology  and  Social  Psychol- 
ogy, Oct.-Dec.  1923,  269-273. 

Slow  Suicide  Among  Our  Native  Stock.  Our  decreasing  birth 
rate  is  due  to  a  discrepancy  in  our  prevailing  sense  of  values.  The 
public  needs  to  learn  to  rate  success  in  terms  of  normal,  well  edu- 
cated offspring  and  to  become  enlightened  as  to  what  family  survival 
implies.  E.  A.  Ross  and  Ray  E.  Baber,  The  Century  Magazine, 
Feb.  1924,  504-509. 

The  Family  at  the  Parting  of  the  Ways.  The  causes  of  family 
disintegration  are  given  as  divorce,  growth  of  individualism,  and 
waning  influence  of  the  Protestant  Church.  The  remedy  is  stated  as 
being  uniform  divorce  laws,  restoration  of  sacramental  character  of 
marriage,  and  inculcation  of  high  family  ideals.  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
Current  History,  Jan.  1924,  590-595. 

Influence  of  Mental  Level  in  the  Formation  of  Boys'  Gangs.  A 
series  of  investigations  and  tests  were  given  a  group  of  boys  and  the 
conclusion  drawn  is  that  mental  age  is  the  greatest  factor  in  the  se- 
lection of  one's  companions  and  that  a  common  mental  level  is  a 
much  stronger  factor  in  group  formation  than  any  other  factors  in- 
vestigated. M.  La  Vinia  Warner,  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Sept.  1923,  224-236. 

History  and  Social  Intelligence.  The  discussion  ends  by  stating 
the  problem  of  today  which  is  a  reorganization  of  our  educational 
practice  and  philosophy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encourage  and  spe- 
cially instruct  the  able  minority  so  that  we  may  have  the  assurance 
of  the  fullest  possible  development  of  human  creative  ingenuity  in 
the  all  important  field  of  social  invention.  Harry  E.  Barnes,  Journal 
of  Social  Forces,  Jan.  1924,  151-164. 


Round  Table  Notes 


The  destinies  of  particular  nations  are  of  paltry  distinction  as 
compared  with  the  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Alexander,  Nature 
and  Human  Nature,  p.  35. 

Research  is  not  only  the  apex  of  creative  evolution  and  the  highest 
vocation  of  man  but  is  the  greatest  joy  that,  life  affords  to  mortals. 
G.  Stanley  Hall,  Lije  and  Confessions  of  a  Psychologist,  p.  546. 

The  United  States  of  Europe  should  be  insisted  upon,  and  then 
the  United  States  of  every  other  continent;  and  then  the  United 
States  of  the  World.    Warbasse,  Co-operative  Democracy,  p.  176. 

In  w^hatever  society  the  disease  of  great  landed  estates  is  cured, 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  will  fight  for  private  property  and  freedom  of 
enterprise  against  industrial  workers  attempting  to  introduce  com- 
munism.   E.  A.  Ross,  The  Russian  Soviet  Republic,  p.  398. 

So  OFTEN  one  feels  that  no  matter  how  base  and  deteriorated  the 
modern  community  is,  it  nevertheless  retains  in  its  totality  a  greater 
measure  of  human  values  than  many  of  the  groups  that  have  at- 
tacked its  inadequacy  have  to  offer.  Mumford,  The  Story  of  Utopias, 
p.  253. 

Economic  peace  and  progress  can  only  be  attained  by  common 
rules  of  international  conduct  contributory  to  a  more  equal  and  more 
equitable  apportionment  of  work  and  its  product  over  the  whole 
area  of  the  world-market.  Hobson,  The  Economics  of  Unemploy- 
ment, p.  107. 

The  spirit  of  research  is  the  native  breath  and  vital  air  of  the 
university  invisible,  that  those  who  can  really  create  are  a  class  just 
as  distinct  from  teachers,  students,  and  all  dealers  in  second-hand 
knowledge  as  manufacturing  is  distinct  from  the  distribution  of 
goods.  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Life  and  Confessions  of  a  Psychologist,  p.  559. 
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Editorial  Notes 


Up  and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  the  Oriental  Survey  operating  under 
the  direction  of  five  regional  committees  and  the  Institute  of  Social 
and  Religious  Research  of  New  York  City,  with  Dr.  Robert  E.  Park 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  in  charge,  is  already  producing  a  rebirth 
in  the  methods  of  social  research.  Interesting  facts  basic  to  the 
racial  conflict  situation  on  the  Coast  are  being  made  objective  and 
when  widely  disseminated  will  serve  to  relieve  the  racial  tensions 
and  make  progress  possible. 
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Assistant  United  States  Attorney  General  IVIabel  Walker  Wille- 
brandt  is  quoted  as  saying  that  there  is  one  important  thing  in  which 
the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  be  of  the  greatest 
help  in  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibition  law,  and  that  is  helping 
to  refute  the  statement  that  prohibition  is  a  failure. 

The  reports  of  the  Walsh  and  Wheeler  investigations  in  Washing- 
ton have  shaken  the  people's  faith  in  the  false  type  of  democracy  so 
prevalent  in  this  country.  It  is  the  abuse  and  misuse  of  democracy 
rather  than  a  rightly  used  democracy  which  apparently  is  causing 
the  trouble.  Autocratic  attitudes  are  flourishing  under  the  guise  of 
democracy  and  trying  to  bring  it  into  disrepute.  The  demand  is 
rising  for  a  real  socialized  type  of  democracy  where  human  attitudes 
are  characterized  primarily  by  social  and  civic  responsibility  rather 
than  by  individual  gain. 

The  movement  to  outlaw  war  is  gaining  momentum.  War  is  now 
being  proclaimed  one  of  the  great  sins  of  civilization  against  its 
young  men,  its  mothers,  and  its  morals.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it 
secured  support,  because  of  its  claim  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy;  in  reality  it  decreased  democracy.  In  1917,  it  put  out 
the  slogan:  a  war  to  end  war.  Instead,  it  increased  the  war  spirit 
and  the  hate  spirit  in  the  world.  "Outlawing  war"  is  in  danger  not 
so  much  from  its  military  enemies  as  from  division  within  its  own 
advocates.  There  are  those  in  the  United  States  who  advocate  outlaw- 
ing war  by  the  United  States  leading  the  way  in  legally  repudiating 
war  and  in  destroying  war  materials.  Others  urge  that  the  United 
States  lead  the  way  in  agreeing  to  make  war  illegal,  providing  that 
the  other  leading  nations  of  the  world  would  do  likewise.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  first  method  is  that  the  United  States  would 
be  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  powerful  and  heartless  military  forces  of 
other  countries.  These  forces  would  become  ruthless  in  dealing  with 
weaker  peoples  anywhere  if  they  knew  that  the  LInited  States  would 
not  fight.  The  weakness  in  the  second  method  is  found  in  the 
Franco-German  hatreds  and  the  militarism  of  Mussolini,  as  well 
as  the  absence  of  the  LInited  States  (with  reservations)  from  the 
League  of  Nations.  Everything  considered  the  second  method  is 
probably  the  sounder  and  needs  to  be  pressed  vigorously  through 
public  opinion.  Congress,   and  the  Chief   Executive. 


NOW  AND  THEN* 

CHARLES  HORTON  COOLEY 

Professor  of  Sociology,   University   of  Michigan 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  not  be  inappropriate 
in  an  elderly  sociologist  to  offer  some  impressions  regard- 
ing the  state  of  the  subject  when  he  began  to  study  it, 
contrasted  with  that  at  the  present  time,  and  perhaps  to 
draw  some  inferences  regarding  the  nature  and  value  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  interval. 

If  we  go  back,  then,  to  about  1890  we  find  that  for  most 
American  students  sociology  was  to  be  sought  in  the  works 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  supplemented,  perhaps,  by  the  earlier 
writings  of  Lester  F.  Ward,  although  the  latter  were  very 
little  known. 

I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  estimate  the  con- 
tribution of  Herbert  Spencer  —  he  certainly  had  a  vast 
and  on  the  whole  salutary  influence  —  but  I  will  call  at- 
tention to  one  aspect  of  his  work  which  is  pertinent  to  what 
I  have  to  say.  His  sociological  theories,  it  seems  to  me, 
were  not  well  suited  to  be  the  starting  point  for  detailed 
scientific  investigation,  on  account  of  the  somewhat  remote 
and  analogical  character  of  their  relation  to  actual  life. 
They  did  not  spring  primarily  from  social  observation; 
they  sprang  rather  from  the  wish  to  extend  over  the  social 
field  conceptions  drawn  from  physics  and  biology.  As  they 
were  not  tools  forged  to  deal  with  social  facts  they  could 
not  readily  be  used  for  the  purpose  by  other  students. 

I  take  it,  then,  that  the  younger  generation  of  students 

*  Remarks  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  held  in 
Washington,  December,  1923. 
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at  that  time  felt,  vaguely  perhaps,  that  the  right  start  had 
not  been  made,  that  there  was  no  practicable  basis  for  ap- 
plying the  evolutionary  ideas  of  the  time  to  human  life, 
and  that  it  still  remained  to  build  a  satisfactor)-  frame- 
work upon  which  the  growth  of  a  modern  social  science 
could  proceed. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  this  second  generation 
should  occupy  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  somewhat 
extensive  studies,  rather  than  intensive,  at  the  same  time 
endeavoring,  by  a  first-hand  and  disinterested  study  of 
facts,  to  ensure  that  their  generalizations  should  have  the 
character  of  working  scientific  hypotheses. 

Now  it  is  my  suggestion  that  this  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  the  fact,  that  the  principle  endeavor  and  achievement 
of  the  generation  to  which  I  belong  has  been  to  build  up  a 
framework  of  workable  hypotheses,  to  cover  the  field  of 
sociology  with  a  network  of  provisional  generalizations, 
not  firmly  established  but  sufficiently  supported  by  fact 
to  invite  verification  or  modification  by  more  limited  and 
intensive  studies. 

Of  course  this  was  too  big  a  task  to  do  completely  or 
finally,  but  we  felt  that  it  had  to  be  done,  because  the 
whole  subject  was  so  organically  connected  that  our  work 
could  not  safely  advance  far  at  any  one  point  unless  it  was 
supported  by  a  corresponding  advance  all  along  the  line. 

My  point  is,  you  see,  that  thoroughness  of  detailed  in- 
vestigation was  not  at  that  time  a  practicable  ideal,  be- 
cause if  attempted,  it  would  have  proved  unsound  for  lack 
of  sound  general  premises  to  base  it  on.  We  all  feel,  I 
think,  that  a  good  deal  of  detailed  work  has  actually  been 
done,  by  biologists  or  others  not  in  touch  with  the  progress 
of  sociology,  which  is  nearly  or  quite  worthless  because  not 
soundly  based. 

Coming  then  to  what  I  may  call  the  third  generation  of 
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American  sociologists,  the  student  of  today  has  ample 
reason  to  find  fault  with  the  work  of  his  elders  if  he  judges 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  thorough  working  out  and 
verification  of  each  detail  which  is  one  of  the  tests  of  scien- 
tific method.  At  the  same  time  he  has  reason,  perhaps,  to 
be  thankful  that  they  did  not  devote  themselves  to  pre- 
cisely that  aspect  of  the  scientific  ideal  at  a  time  when  the 
more  urgent  need  was  to  formulate  a  system  of  problems. 
As  it  is  we  have  a  literature  which  leads  the  student  di- 
rectly into  the  maze  of  social  fact  which  surrounds  him 
and  offers  him  clues  which  he  may  follow  until  he  is  ready 
to  drop  them  and  make  a  trail  of  his  own. 

At  the  present  time  no  man  with  any  gift  for  research 
need  lack  a  problem,  and  in  working  out  that  problem  he 
may  have  the  assurance  that  he  is  one  of  many  who  are 
working  cooperatively  and  are  prepared  to  appreciate  and 
fulfill  one  another's  endeavors.  This  cooperative  situation 
is  due  largely  to  the  possession  of  a  common  background 
of  what  I  may  call  factual  ideas,  derived  mainly  from  a 
study  of  the  contemporary  literature  of  their  subject. 

Concerning  the  future  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  speak. 
The  rising  generation  is  the  best  judge  as  to  what  its  task 
is.  It  would  seem,  however,  if  what  I  have  said  is  sound, 
that  not  much  of  its  best  energies  is  likely  to  get  into  gen- 
eral works  on  the  principles  of  sociology.  Text-books  we 
shall  no  doubt  have  —  a  constant  flow  of  them  —  and  that 
is  well  because  a  teacher  can  be  most  effective  when  he 
uses  his  own  book.  But  I  conceive  that  original  work  is 
likely  to  take  the  direction  of  more  limited  but  thorough 
studies.  This  work  will  be  theoretical  —  I  for  one  am  not 
interested  in  any  work  that  is  not  —  but  the  theory  will 
spring  from  a  more  circumscribed  and  penetrating  study 
of  fact.  There  is  room  for  many  such  books,  and,  if  they 
are  really  well  done,  a  technical  public  ready  to  appreciate 
them. 
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Let  me  ask,  finally,  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
a  more  stringent  criticism  of  our  product?  We  elders  have 
"got  by"  and  now  we  would  like  to  raise  the  standard. 
When  ever}^body  was  trying  to  do  everything  we  were  all 
so  superficial  that  no  one  ventured  to  cast  stones  at  any 
one  else.  But  the  new  generation  will  not  tolerate  "arm- 
chair sociology."  There  is  altogether  too  much  foundation 
for  the  impression  prevailing  in  other  fields  that  work  in 
sociology  is  hasty  and  pretentious.  Let  us  have  no  jour- 
nalism, but  insist  that  whatever  a  man's  subject,  or  what- 
ever his  conception  of  scientific  method,  he  give  us  no  work 
that  is  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  a  thoroughly  good  job. 


@«e 


It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  city  planning,  too  large 
a  part  in  fact,  consists  of  the  correction  of  mistakes.  Lewis,  The 
Planning  of  the  Modern  City,  p.  27. 

The  providing  of  homes  for  the  lower  economic  strata,  whether 
of  industrial  or  office  workers,  has  been  taken  over  as  a  public  utility 
(in  Western  Europe).  Edith  E.  Wood,  Housing  Progress  in  Western 
Europe,  p.  179. 

It  is  not  "up  to"  the  laboratory  bacteriologist  to  get  out  and  con- 
duct a  public  health  campaign,  any  more  than  it  is  "up  to"  the 
sociologist  to  become  a  deputy  marshall  and  chase  down  the  insane 
criminal.  A.  B.  Wolfe,  Conservatism,  Radicalism,  and  Scientific 
Method,  p.  317. 

The  mission  of  millions  of  human  beings,  remote  in  time  and 
space,  all  working  together  to  make  the  earth  a  better  home  for 
mankind,  is  surely  one  to  stir  the  deepest  reaches  of  the  imagination. 
And  this  is  the  vision  that  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  see  within  our 
daily  round  of  experiences  anything  except  routine  utilitarian  values. 
Hartman,  Home  and  Community  Life,  p.  6. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH  IN 
SOCIAL  SERVICE 

ROBERT  E.  PARK 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago 

Generally  speaking,  we  have  had  nothing  that  could 
be  called  social  research,  bearing  on  the  tasks  of  social 
workers.  The  most  important  contributions  of  science  to 
social  research  and  social  work  have  come  from  medicine 
and  particularly  from  ps)xhiatry.  The  work  of  Healy, 
author  of  The  Individual  Delinquent,  in  connection  with 
the  Juvenile  Court  in  Chicago,  and  later  in  Boston,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  first  and  most  important  contribution  of 
science  to  social  work.  The  Institute  of  Juvenile  Research 
in  Chicago,  under  Dr.  Herman  Adler,  State  Criminologist, 
has  worked  out  a  type  of  case  study  of  the  individual  which 
is  probably  second  only  to  the  work  done  in  Boston  under 
Healy. 

But  these  studies  are  not  sociological;  they  are  rather 
anthropological  and  psychological.  However,  there  are 
studies  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time  under  Dr. 
Erie  Fiske  Young,  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Serv- 
ice Administration,  University  of  Chicago,  which  seem  to 
me  destined  to  change  fundamentally  our  whole  concep- 
tion of  case  histories.  The  new  point  of  view  represented 
in  those  studies  is  outlined  in  an  article  by  Professor  E.  W. 
Burgess  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  * 

The  point  of  this  paper  is  that,  in  dealing  with  human 
beings,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  biological  indi- 

*  "The  Study  of  the  Delinquent  as  a  Person,"  Amer.  four,  of  Sociology,  XXVIII: 
657-680. 
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vidual  —  a  product  of  heredity  —  and  the  person.  The 
person  is  the  individual  plus  his  conception  of  himself  and 
of  his  role  in  society.  This  is  no  more  than  to  say  that  the 
human  being,  as  distinguished  from  the  human  animal,  is 
self-conscious,  feels  himself  morally  responsible  for  his 
own  acts,  is  extremely  sensitive  about  his  status  in  the 
group  to  which  he  belongs,  and  is  a  wholesome,  helpful 
member  of  society  only  when  he  is  contentedly,  hopefully 
performing  some  task  which  he  regards  as  important  to 
society  as  well  as  useful  to  himself. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  between  the  biolog- 
ical individual  and  the  person  was,  perhaps,  first  fully 
revealed  in  the  work  of  rehabilitating  the  wounded  soldiers, 
and  even  those  who  were  not  wounded,  of  the  World  War. 

In  order  to  rehabilitate  a  man  who  had  lost  a  leg,  an 
arm,  or  an  eye,  it  was  found  necessary,  not  merely  to  give 
him,  as  far  as  possible,  an  artificial  substitute  for  the  lost 
member,  to  teach  him  how  to  use  it,  but,  most  important 
of  all,  it  was  necessary  to  help  him  make  the  moral  adjust- 
ment; to  lead  him  to  re-define  his  ambitions  and  hopes, 
and  to  conceive  himself  as  a  totally  different  person  from 
what  he  had  been  —  a  person  with  very  different  habits, 
associations,  ambitions,  and  ideals. 

Now  the  most  important  task  in  dealing  with  the  poor, 
the  unfortunate,  the  mildly  insane,  and  criminal,  is  to  re- 
habilitate them  in  this  moral  sense;  to  find  a  place  for 
them  in  a  society  in  which  they  can  live  —  and  live  not 
merely  in  the  physical  but  in  the  social,  the  human  sense. 

What  does  living  in  this  wider  social  sense  mean.?  It 
means  that  life  —  human  life  —  is  always  more  than  mere 
existence.  In  some  wav  or  another  man  must,  in  order  to 
live,  realize  all  his  fundamental  wishes. 

He  must  have  (1)  security,  that  is,  a  home;  some  place 
to  go  out  from  and  return  to. 
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He  must  have  (2)  new  experience,  recreation,  adven- 
ture, new  sensations. 

He  must  have  (3)  recognition,  i.  e.,  he  must  belong  to 
some  society  in  which  he  has  status,  some  group  in  which 
he  is  somebody ;  somewhere  or  other,  in  short,  he  must  be 
a  person  rather  than  a  mere  cog  in  the  economic  or  social 
machine. 

Finally,  (4)  he  must  have  affection,  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  some  one  or  something,  even  though  it  be 
merely  a  cat  or  a  dog,  for  which  he  feels  affection  and 
knows  that  affection  is  returned.  All  special  human  wishes 
reduce  finally  to  these  four  categories  and  no  human  crea- 
ture is  likely  to  be  wholesome  and  happy  unless,  in  some 
form  or  manner,  all  four  of  these  wishes  are  more  or  less 
adequately  realized. 

Now  the  studies  which  Dr.  Young  and  others  are  mak- 
ing are  intended  to  find  out  in  what  different  ways,  in  the 
cases  which  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  social  workers,  these 
different  wishes  can  be  realized.  Every  case  becomes, 
therefore,  one  not  of  relief  or  of  medical  treatment  merely, 
but  of  rehabilitation.  Rehabilitation  involves  finding  a 
place  in  which  the  individual  can  be  a  person ;  a  place  in 
which  he  or  she  is  a  member  of  some  group,  no  matter  how 
humble,  in  which  they  have  an  honorable  status ;  a  place 
in  which  they  can  live  —  in  the  larger  social  sense  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

This  represents,  in  my  opinion,  a  sort  of  social  research 
at  present  being  carried  on  which  is  most  important  to 
social  service. 

The  other  type  of  research  which  has  been  and  is  des- 
tined in  the  future  to  be  of  real  importance  to  social  i;erv- 
ice  are  the  community  studies  now  being  carried  on  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

All  sorts  of  community  studies  are  important  to  social 
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service,  because  the  individual's  problem  is  always,  in  the 
last  analysis,  a  community  problem. 

After  all  the  formal,  statistical,  and  descriptive  facts 
about  a  community  have  been  collected  and  analyzed,  the 
most  interesting  and  most  instructive  information  about  a 
community  are  the  life  histories,  the  intimate  biographies 
and  autobiographies,  of  the  people  who  compose  it.  In 
these  life  histories  the  real  significance  of  the  community's 
social  institutions  is  revealed  as  they  are  in  no  other  way. 
A  community  is  well  and  efficiently  organized,  from  the 
sociological  point  of  view,  not  because  it  is  rich,  nor  well 
housed,  nor  physically  well  equipped,  but  because  through 
its  organization  its  members  are  able  to  realize  all  their 
fundamental  wishes. 

Does  the  community  give  its  people  security,  present  and 
future.**  Does  it  make  life  interesting  or  is  life,  in  spite 
of  all  its  opportunities,  dull.^  Does  the  community  give 
ever)'  individual,  somewhere  and  in  some  group,  a  status, 
a  place  in  which  he  feels  that  he  functions  and  in  which  he 
can  have  a  certain  honest  pride  .^ 

Finally,  does  the  community  provide,  so  far  as  it  can 
provide,  for  family  life,  affection,  and  the  mystical  com- 
forts of  friendship  and  mutual  understanding  .f" 

These  are  the  questions  which  we  are  beginning  to  ask 
about  the  community.  We  want  to  know  the  ver}'  differ- 
ent ways  in  which  the  communities  have  succeeded  or  have 
failed  to  meet  these  fundamental  demands  of  human  na- 
ture. We  know  in  advance  that  where  the  four  wishes  of 
(1)  security,  (2)  new  experience,  (3)  recognition,  and  (4) 
response  are  not  realized  there  will  be  discontent,  unrest, 
social  disorganization,  and  eventually  danger  of  riot  and 
revolution. 

If  social  service  is  to  expand  its  activities  to  meet  all 
these  needs  we  shall  require  a  very  different  sort  of  com- 
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munity  study  than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  But  these 
new  forms  of  social  study  are  making  their  appearance. 
If  I  speak  of  studies  made  in  Chicago  it  is  because  I  hap- 
pen to  know  them  best.  Studies  of  the  sort  I  have  in 
mind  are  Nels  Anderson's  study  of  "Hobohemia,"  as  he 
called  it,  the  rendezvous  of  the  hobo  on  West  Madison 
street,  Chicago.  West  Madison  street,  I  might  add,  in 
addition  to  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  casual  worker  is, 
like  the  docks  in  London,  the  human  junk  heap  of  a  great 
city.  It  is  itself  a  city  of  from  40,000  to  70,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  represents  in  the  mass  more  restless  discontent ; 
probably  falls  short  of  realizing  the  values  of  a  wholesome, 
not  merely  physical  but  social  life,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  region  of  the  same  size  in  the  United  States. 

Another  social  study  which  falls  in  this  same  categor}^ 
is  the  Negro  in  Chicago,  a  study  growing  out  of  the  race 
riot  in  Chicago  in  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  first  week 
of  August,  1919,  and  made  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  Governor  Lowden. 

It  was  characteristic  of  both  these  studies  that  they 
were  not  content  with  mere  physical  facts  but  studied  the 
personal  histories  of  the  individuals  as  well  as  the  local 
customs,  traditions,  and  attitudes  of  the  groups  to  which 
these  individuals  belonged. 

In  Hobohemia,  Nels  Anderson  has  described  the  habitat 
of  the  hobo ;  in  the  Negro  in  Chicago,  Graham  Taylor  and 
Charles  Johnson  studied  what  we  may  describe  as  the  cul- 
tural background  of  the  Chicago  race  riot. 

@« 

Great  Britain  has  set  the  highest  standard  for  her  working  classes, 
and  done  the  most  to  realize  it,  of  any  nation  in  the  world.  Nowhere 
else  is  public  opinion  on  housing  questions  so  active  or  so  highly  de- 
veloped.   Edith  E.  Wood,  Housing  Progress  in  Western  Europe,  64. 


WHAT  IS  A  SOCIAL  PROBLEM? 

CLARENCE  MARSH  CASE 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Southern  California 

According  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  a  "problem" 
of  any  kind  is  anything  "thrown  forward,"  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  anything  thrust  upon  the  attention.  This  definition 
applies  perfectly  to  what  are  commonly  called  "social 
problems."  The  phrase  itself  is  one  of  those  much  used 
popular  expressions  which  turn  out  to  be  incapable  of  ex- 
act definition  when  we  pause  to  ask  ourselves  what  we 
really  mean  by  our  phraseology.  "Social  problems"  has 
long  figured  as  just  such  a  vague  but  useful  expression. 
Popular  as  it  is,  it  seems  difficult  to  state,  in  exact  terms, 
just  what  a  social  problem  is.  Yet  while  it  can  hardly  be 
defined  so  exactly  as  "social  processes,"  it  is  possible  to 
state  the  idea  in  general  terms. 

A  social  problem,  as  the  term  is  herein  understood, 
means  any  social  situation  which  attracts  the  attention  of 
a  considerable  number  of  competent  observers  within  a 
society,  and  appeals  to  them  as  calling  for  readjustment 
or  remedy  by  social,  i.  e.,  collective,  action  of  some  kind 
or  other.  The  phrase  "considerable  number"  is  confess- 
edly vague,  but  is  chosen  deliberately  to  indicate  any 
number,  from  a  vast  majority  to  a  small  minority  if  ca- 
pable and  energetic. 

The  essential  feature  of  this  definition  is  its  socio-psy- 
chological  character.  That  is  to  say,  a  "social  problem" 
is  not  a  purely  objective  situation,  which  can  be  recog- 

Note:  This  article  is  from  a  forthcoming  text-book  of  readings  in  sociology'  to 
be  published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company. 
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nized  by  a  stranger,  no  matter  how  proficient  in  the  social 
sciences,  who  is  not  in  membership  with  the  social  group 
concerned.  In  other  words,  the  most  learned  of  sociol- 
ogists is  not  competent  to  go  among  the  lowest  of  Austral- 
ian tribesmen  and  point  out  to  them  that  they  have  such 
and  such  social  problems,  —  for  example,  improper  child 
feeding,  sexual  immorality,  or  poor  housing.  One  guilty 
of  such  impertinence  would  arouse  astonishment  and  rid- 
icule, if  not  resentment,  and  might  very  properly  be  in- 
formed that  no  such  problems  existed  in  that  group.  This 
would  be  strictly  accurate,  in  so  far  as  no  considerable 
number  of  Australian  tribesmen  had  come  to  be  conscious 
of  any  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  character  mentioned, 
and  requiring  remedial  action.  Consequently,  for  them 
no  "problem"  exists,  and  the  concern  of  our  statistical 
and  philanthropic  social  scientist  counts  for  nothing 
against  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  group  involved. 
This  is  true  because,  as  shown  above,  a  social  "prob- 
lem" is  partly  a  state  of  the  social  mind  and  hence  not 
purely  a  matter  of  unfavorable  objective  conditions  in  the 
physical  or  social  environment.  An  expert  statistician 
or  social  worker  may  be  perfectly  competent  to  point  out 
the  existence  and  nature,  and  even  the  causes  and  remedies 
in  some  cases,  of  adverse  social  conditions  in  any  society  on 
earth,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  outsider  can  single  out 
the  social  problems  of  a  social  group  except  by  studying 
the  collective  mind  of  that  group.  Social  statistics  can 
detect  and  analyze  adverse  social  conditions,  but  only 
social  psychology  and  sociology  are  competent  to  formu- 
late the  social  problems  of  the  group,  because  these  sciences 
alone  are  able  to  ascertain  what  the  particular  life  con- 
ditions are  that  have  thrust  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  a  considerable  number  of  competent  observers  within 
the  group,  being  thus  "thrown  forward"  in  the  collective 
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consciousness  as  conditions  demanding  remedial  social  ac- 
tion. Without  this  act  of  attention,  which  takes  note  and 
seeks  to  manipulate  and  control,  there  is  no  social  prob- 
lem existent.  Hence  a  group  may  live  under  many  un- 
favorable conditions  yet  have  few  social  problems,  or  even 
none  at  all. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  number  and  character  of 
"social  problems"  varies  from  time  to  time  just  as  it  va- 
ries from  place  to  place.  The  social  problems  of  the  United 
States  are  quite  different  from  those  of  native  Australia, 
China,  or  Greenland,  but  they  are  also  very  different  from 
those  of  the  United  States  itself  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
doubtless  not  at  all  what  they  will  be  a  hundred  years 
hereafter.  At  the  same  time  certain  adverse  social  condi- 
tions may  be  identical  in  all  these  places  and  at  all  these 
times,  for  example,  dearth  of  natural  resources,  existence 
of  a  polluted  water  supply,  the  presence  of  dangerous  bac- 
teria, unfair  distribution  of  wealth,  or  ignorance  of  child 
care.  These  are  objective,  natural,  and  social  phenomena, 
actually  existent  and  constantly  open  to  observation  and 
tabulation,  but  they  may  not  at  any  time  or  place  exist  for 
the  group  mind,  particularly  for  the  public  opinion  there 
existent  on  social  welfare.  When  they  do  they  become  the 
objective  element  in  that  state  of  the  group  mind  which 
consists  in  the  recognition  of  a  certain  social  problem.  The 
corollary  of  this  is  that  no  complete  and  final  list  of  spe- 
cific social  problems  can  be  drawn  up  by  the  present  writer 
or  by  any  one  else. 

It  is  nevertheless  possible,  and  also  sometimes  desirable, 
to  classify  social  problems  in  a  broad  and  general  way. 
The  basis  of  classification  used  by  the  present  writer  may 
be  said  to  be  that  of  the  source  from  which  the  social  prob- 
lems emerge,  or,  in  the  language  of  our  definition,  the 
quarter  from  which  the  problem  in  each  instance  is  "thrust 
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forward"  upon  public  attention.  From  this  point  of  view 
social  problems  fall  into  four  groups,  as  presented  in  the 
following  chapters,  namely:  First,  those  which  are  pre- 
sented by  some  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  physical  envir- 
onment. Second,  those  arising  from  defects  in  the  nature 
of  the  population  itself,  or  unfavorable  tendencies  in  its 
rate  of  growth,  or  its  geographical  distribution,  or  disturb- 
ing differences  in  its  racial  types.  Third,  those  growing 
out  of  faulty  and  disrupting  social  arrangements,  i.  e.,  poor 
social  organization,  between  the  members  of  the  group; 
and.  Fourth,  those  springing  from  the  growth  and  conflict 
of  divergent  ideals  or  social  values  cherished  by  different 
classes  or  sub-groups  within  the  society. 

After  the  above  conception  and  classification  had  been 
worked  out  a  most  valuable  article  by  Dr.  Hornell  Hart, 
entitled  "What  is  a  Social  Problem.^"  appeared  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  (November,  1923).  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hart,  "a  social  problem  is  a  problem 
which  actually  or  potentially  affects  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  a  common  way  so  that  it  may  best  be  solved  by  some 
measure  or  measures  applied  to  the  problem  as  a  whole 
rather  than  by  dealing  with  each  individual  as  an  isolated 
case,  or  which  requires  concerted  or  organized  human  ac- 
tion." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  definition  the  social 
nature  of  the  "problem"  is  made  to  consist  in  the  fact  that 
social  or  collective  action  ("concerted  or  organized  ac- 
tion") is  required  for  the  solution;  while  in  our  own  defi- 
nition the  social  character  consists  essentially  in  the  fact 
that  the  collective  or  group  mind,  or  in  common  speech, 
the  public  mind,  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  problem; 
and  perceives  also  the  fact  that  it  must  be  collectively 
solved. 

In  the  classification  of  social  problems  the  same  con- 
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trast  appears.  Whereas  our  present  classification  indicates 
in  each  case  the  ground  or  source  of  the  particular  prob- 
lem, that  of  Dr.  Hart  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  nature 
of  the  solution.  Thus  he  introduces  each  group  of  prob- 
lems with  a  general  quer)%  and  in  every  case  the  question 
asks  after  the  possible  solution,  as  follows :  A.  "Economic 
Problems :  How  can  poverty  and  excessive  wealth  be  min- 
imized.?" B.  "Health  Problems:  How  may  the  average 
span  of  life  be  lengthened,  health  be  made  more  intense, 
and  sickness  minimized.?"  C.  "Political  and  Socio-Psy- 
chological  Problems:  How  can  human  relationships  be 
made  most  conducive  to  the  general  welfare.?"  D.  "Edu- 
cational Problems:  By  what  social  means  may  individual 
personalities  be  most  enriched  and  rendered  most  service- 
able to  society.?" 
M  Dr.  Hart,  being  himself  a  social  statistician,  defines  a 
social  problem  in  terms  of  objective  data  amenable  to 
the  processes  of  statistical  method.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  present  writer  these  are  not  social  problems  in 
the  full  sense,  but  simply  the  adverse  conditions  of  life 
which  form  one  side  of  social  problems,  the  other  being 
the  more  or  less  prevalent  social  attitude  toward  those 
conditions.)  But  while  defining  social  problems  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  social  statistician,  Dr.  Hart  classifies  them 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  social  worker,  reformer,  or  so- 
cial engineer;  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  their  mode  of  solu- 
tion. In  the  present  volume  they  are  classified  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  source;  more  explicitly  from  the 
angle  of  the  environmental  conditions  or  social  processes 
in  which  they  have  their  origins. 

As  herein  regarded,  social  problems  turn  out  to  be,  in 
a  very  essential  aspect,  social  processes.  More  exactly, 
the  recognition  and  solution  of  adverse  social  conditions 
through  the  formulation  of  a  series  of  so-called  "social 
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problems"  constitutes  in  itself  a  definite  social  process, 
comprised,  along  with  the  other  social  processes  discussed 
in  the  works  of  sociologists,  under  the  one  great  all-em- 
bracing social  process  which  we  call  social  evolution. 
Consequently  the  era  of  social  problems,  or  of  any  partic- 
ular problem,  arises  in  different  societies  at  different  stages 
of  social  evolution." 

'Most  writers  have  treated  social  problems  from  a  strictly  practical  and  remedial 
point  of  view,  but  among  the  relatively  few  who  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  nature  of  social  problems  should  be  mentioned  Prof.  Charles  A.  Ellwood:  Tke 
Social  Problem;  Prof.  Ira  W.  Howerth;  IVork  and  Life  (Ch.  I,  "The  Social  Problem 
of  Today");  and  Prof.  Carl  Kelsey:  "How  Social  Progress  Causes  Social  Problems," 
in  Pub.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Free  Public  Lecture  Course,  1914-15. 


@^ 


The  lie  Itself  is  not  invested  with  immorality  until  we  reach  fairly 
high  levels  of  civilization.  At  early  levels  the  premium  is  placed 
upon  craft  and  cunning.    Wells,  Pleasure  and  Behavior,  p.  42. 

Public  opinion  on  housing  questions  in  Europe  is  at  least  a  gener- 
ation ahead  of  ours  in  the  United  States.  We  are  still  discussing  the 
points  that  they  settled  forty  years  ago.  Edith  E.  Wood,  Housing 
Progress  in  Western  Europe,  p.  3. 

It  is  clear  therefore  that  any  fears  of  the  arrest  and  decay  of  ^  .  r\ 
human  progress  if  a  particular  race  should  lose  in  fertility,  or  become/   I   ^H^-M 
absorbed  in  others,  are  unfounded.     Such  alarms  may  be  attributed    '  ^ 

to  egocentric  imagination.     Kroeber,  Anthropology,  p.  506.  ' 

But  in  the  main,  the  claims  sometimes  made  that  eugenics  is 
necessary  to  preserve  civilization  from  dissolution,  or  to  maintain  the 
flourishing  of  this  or  that  nationality,  rest  on  the  fallacy  of  recog- 
nizing only  organic  causes  as  operative,  when  social  as  well  as  organic 
ones  are  active  —  when  indeed  the  social  factors  may  be  the  much 
more  practical  ones.     Kroeber,  Anthropology,  p.  7. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
BIRTH  RATE 

E.  B.  REUTER 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Iowa 

There  is  a  widely  accepted  idea  that  immigration  does 
not  increase  the  population  of  a  country^  but  operates  to 
lower  the  native  birth  rate  and  so  results  in  a  substitution 
of  foreign  for  native  stock.  This  idea  appears  to  have  been 
advanced  first  by  Walker^  but  it  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted and  variously  restated  by  writers  on  immigration.^ 
Recently  a  widely  circulated  publication  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California  has  undertaken  to  revive  the 
doctrine  and  increase  its  popular  currency."  The  question 
is  one  of  sufficient  practical  importance  to  warrant  its  dis- 
cussion. It  is  rather  easy  to  demonstrate  the  desirability 
of  a  restrictive  immigration  polic}'  and  it  is  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  the  advocates  of  restriction  should  prej- 
udice their  case  by  resort  to  a  line  of  argument  that  is  de- 
monstrably unsound.^ 

*  "Immigration  and  Degradation,"  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statistics,  Vol. 
II,  pp.  417-26.    The  original  and  complete  aricle:  Forum,  II,   (1891),  634-43. 

*  F.  A.  Bushee,  "The  Declining  Birth  Rate  and  Its  Cause,"  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  63 
(1903),  355. 

John  R.  Commons,  Races  and  Immigrants  in  America,  pp.   198-208. 

C.  A.  Elhvood,  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Problems,  pp.  178-79. 

H.  P.  Fairchild,  Immigration,  pp.  215-25.  Also,  "The  Paradox  of  Immigration," 
Amer.  Jour,  of  Social.,  XVII    (1911),  254-67. 

Report  of  the  Industrial  Commission,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  277. 

S.  G.  Fisher,  "Has  Immigration  Increased  Population?"  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  XLVIII, 
(1895),  244-55. 

Prescott  F.  Hall,  Immigration  and  Its  Effects  on  the  United  States,  pp.  107-20. 

E.  C,  Hayes,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology,  pp.  267-69. 

A.  M.  Schlesinger,  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History,  p.  15. 

___^'Earle  Ashley  Walcott,  "Immigration  and  Population,"  Trans,  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club  of  California,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  8,  pp.  365-80. 

*  For  other  discussions  of  the  fallacy  of  Walker's  theory  of  immigration,  see 
E.  A.  Goldenweiser,  "Walker's  Theory  of  Immigration,"  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociol., 
XVIII: 342-51;  F.  A.  Fetter,  Modern  Economic  Problems,  pp.  417-37;  E.  B.  Reuter, 
Population  Problems,  pp.   186-97. 
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Following  the  American  Revolution  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  government,  there  was  a  considerable 
immigration  into  the  United  States.  The  number  of  these 
incomers  fell  to  a  trifling  figure  during  the  War  of  1812 
but  rose  again  following  the  Peace  of  1815.  Prior  to  1819, 
however,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  collection  and  pub- 
lication of  statistics  in  regard  to  the  movement,  and  the 
actual  number  of  immigrants  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  and 
speculation.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  hundred  year  period 
covered  by  our  immigration  statistics  there  was  a  relatively 
small  but  fairly  uniform  and  constantly  increasing  yearly 
immigration.  The  first  notable  influx  came  in  the  decade 
following  1845.  A  second  large  increase  came  in  the  pe- 
riod following  the  Civil  War  in  America.  The  next  large 
wave  came  in  the  late  seventies  and  early  eighties.  This 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  lower  immigration  until  the 
beginning  of  the  rise  in  the  late  eighties  which  continued, 
with  fluctuations,  through  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century  to  its  almost  complete  cessation  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  recent  War  of  the  European  States.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  admitted  during  the  century  cov- 
ered by  the  statistical  records  exceeds  thirty-three  million. 

The  exact  percentage  of  this  total  of  admissions  which 
remained  to  become  a  permanent  element  of  the  popula- 
tion cannot  be  determined.  No  detailed  record  of  out- 
going aliens  was  attempted  prior  to  1908,  and  it  is,  conse- 
quently, impossible  to  state  with  any  assurance  of  reason- 
able accuracy  the  contribution  of  diff"erent  peoples  to  the 
American  population.  The  Immigration  Commission  es- 
timated that  four-fifths  of  the  immigration  prior  to  1881 
represented  a  permanent  addition  to  the  population  and 
that  since  that  year  an  average  of  two-thirds  of  the  incom- 
ers became  permanent  residents  of  the  country.^ 

*  Report  of  the  United  States  Immigration  Commission.   Abstract.  Vol.  I,  p.  112. 
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But  the  contribution  that  the  immigrants  make  to  the 
total  population  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
admitted  nor  by  the  number  who  remain.  The  natural 
increase  of  the  alien  peoples  in  the  country  of  their  adop- 
tion makes  a  further  contribution  to  numbers.  The  native 
born  descendants  of  the  immigrants  may  very  soon  be 
more  numerous  than  the  immigrants  themselves. 

The  other  question  is  the  effect,  if  any,  of  immigration 
on  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  native  population.  By  how- 
much  the  incoming  of  alien  peoples  have  increased  the 
growth  and  total  population  of  the  country  is  a  question 
quite  apart  from  that  of  the  number  admitted  or  the  num- 
ber present.  The  question  here  is  concerning  what  the 
total  population  would  have  been  at  any  given  date  pro- 
vided there  had  been  a  smaller  immigration  or  none  at  all 
during  the  preceding  decades.  The  opinion  is  very  gen- 
erally held  that  American  immigration  has  in  reality 
added  little  or  nothing  to  the  growth  of  numbers :  that,  had 
these  foreign-born  increments  to  the  population  been  ex- 
cluded, the  population  would  have  grown  as  rapidly  by 
natural  increase  alone. 

This  position  is  suggested  by  the  curious  correlation  said 
to  exist  between  immigration  and  the  birth  rate  of  the  na- 
tive stock.  During  the  past  centur}^  the  birth  rate  of  the 
native  American  stock  has  fallen  as  the  influx  of  immi- 
grants has  risen.  The  fall  has  been  most  rapid  and  the 
point  it  has  reached  lowest  in  the  states  and  section  where 
the  immigration  has  been  most  heav}'.  In  other  states 
where  the  immigration  has  been  light,  there  has  been  no 
such  fall  in  the  birth  rate  and  the  increase  of  population 
by  natural  growth  has  been  more  rapid.  The  same  paral- 
lelism of  phenomena  is  found  between  immigrants  of  an 
older  and  those  of  a  newer  stock:  in  sections  receiving  a 
large  immigration  of  the  Slavic  and  East  European  stock 
there  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  birth  rate  of  the  partly 
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Americanized  groups.  It  is  argued  that,  the  coincident 
phenomena  stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  each  other  and 
that  the  decreasing  birth  rate  of  the  American  and  earlier 
immigrant  stocks  is  the  result  of  the  incoming  of  groups 
with  different  customs  and  standards.  Immigration  is, 
consequently,  merely  a  way  of  substituting  a  new  for  an 
older  stock,  not  a  successful  method  for  increasing  the 
total  population. 

As  conventionally  stated,  this  theory  of  racial  survival, 
in  spite  of  its  surface  plausibility  and  wide-spread  accep- 
tance, is  lacking  in  several  vital  respects. 

The  assumption  that  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  of  the 
native  American  stock  coincides  in  time  with  the  period 
of  heavy  immigration  to  America  is  not  a  valid  one.  The 
fall  in  the  American  birth  rate  seems  to  have  begun  at  least 
as  early  as  1810  and  to  have  continued  its  decline  at  about 
the  same  rate  since  that  time.*^  No  considerable  immigra- 
tion to  America  took  place  before  the  inrush  of  the  Irish 
and  the  Germans  toward  the  middle  of  the  centur}^  It  is 
hardly  permissible  to  assign  as  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon 
a  thing  that  is  subsequent  to  it  in  point  of  time. 

Further  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  this  explanation  of 
the  declining  birth  rate  develops  when  comparison  is  made 
with  other  countries.  Decreasing  fecundity  is  character- 
istic of  most  of  the  countries  of  advanced  European  civili- 
zation ;  it  is  not  peculiar  to  America,  nor  even  to  countries 
receiving  a  large  immigration.  The  birth  rate  of  England 
has  declined  in  the  presence  of  a  considerable  emigration. 
In  France  it  has  declined  while  neither  emigration  nor  im- 
migration have  been  important  elements  of  the  national 
life.  In  the  Australian  states  it  has  declined  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  immigration  that  is  both  relatively  and  abso- 

•  Willcox,  Walter  .1,  "The  Changes  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Birth  Rate  in  France  in  the  Nineteenth  Century."  Publ.  Am.  Stat. 
Asso.,  XII    (1911),  490-99. 
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lutely  smalL  On  the  other  hand  the  birth  rate  has  re- 
mained stationar}^  at  a  high  level  in  countries  receiving 
a  considerable  immigration,  in  countries  losing  large  num- 
bers by  emigration,  and  in  yet  other  countries  not  pro- 
foundly affected  by  either  phenomenon. 

But  aside  from  the  dubious  statistical  data  upon  which 
the  theory  rests  and  the  doubt  cast  by  the  fact  that  the 
method  of  arriving  at  the  conclusion  involves  the  method- 
ological fallacy  of  generalizing  about  a  social  problem  on 
the  basis  of  its  form  in  a  single  social  situation,  the  theory 
as  stated  is  open  to  more  fundamental  criticism.  The 
prime  fallacy  seems  to  lie  in  the  assumption  that  a  direct 
causal  relation  obtains  between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena 
because  of  coexistence  in  space  and  sequence  in  time.  Dis- 
regarding the  probable  statistical  error  commented  upon 
above,  the  three  possible  explanations  advanced,  namely: 
that  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate  and  the  increase  in  immi- 
gration are  without  causal  connection,  or  that  the  first  is 
the  cause  of  the  second,  or  that  the  second  is  the  cause  of 
the  first,  seem  not  to  exhaust  the  possibilities.  Omitting 
the  first  as  being  inherently  improbable,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  a  direct  cause  and  effect  relation  obtains  between 
the  parallel  phenomena.  Both  may  be  effects  of  a  single 
underlying  condition,  or  they  may  find  their  cause  in  sepa- 
rate but  related  phenomena.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the 
true  explanation  in  the  present  situation. 

The  nineteenth  century  in  America  was  marked  by  rapid 
industrial  and  social  change.  The  feverish  and  socially  un- 
regulated exploitation  of  the  country's  natural  resources 
together  with  the  rapid  transformation  of  an  agricultural 
into  an  industrial  society,  taking  place  in  the  presence  of 
a  scarcity  of  easily  exploitable  labor  and  in  a  country 
where  a  militant  individualism  was  a  dominant  psycholog- 
ical attitude,  created  an  insistent  demand  for  a  supply  of 
cheap  labor.    At  the  same  time  there  was  rapid  develop- 
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ment  in  the  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
and  a  cheapening  of  travel  which  stimulated  and  made  pos- 
sible immigration  of  men  of  a  less  adventurous  and  more 
docile  type  in  ever  increasing  numbers  and  from  countries 
of  less  open  resources  and  with  lower  wage  and  living 
standards.  On  the  other  side,  the  nineteenth  century  in 
America  was  a  period  of  rapid  increase  in  wealth  and  com- 
fort in  many  classes  of  society.  There  was  a  progres- 
sive urbanization  of  the  population  and  a  constantly  ris- 
ing standard  of  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  Americanized 
stock.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  comfort,  there  was 
an  increase  in  popular  education,  a  progressive  emancipa- 
tion of  women  in  the  more  prosperous  classes,  and  an  in- 
creasing recognition  of  the  burdensome  handicap  of  nu- 
merous children.  The  growth  of  individualism  and  the  de- 
cline of  the  Puritanic  tradition  was  accompanied  by  the 
wide  dissemination  of  information  concerning  mechanical 
means  of  birth  control.  The  rapid  industrial  development 
of  America  furnished  the  stimulus  to  the  immigration 
movement;  the  cultural  enlightenment  of  certain  classes, 
in  the  presence  of  the  individualistic  attitude,  gave  rise  to 
the  widespread  custom  of  avoiding  the  burdens  of  a  numer- 
ous family.  The  two  phenomena  appear  to  spring  from  the 
rapidly  evolving  social  conditions  and  the  individualistic 
psychology  of  the  people,  instead  of  standing,  as  Walker 
thought,  in  a  direct  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

The  essential  facts  are  not  refuted,  however,  by  pointing 
out  a  certain  inadequacy  in  the  statement  of  the  case.  The 
contention  of  Walker  and  his  followers  is  not  to  be  dis- 
carded in  toto.  The  idea  that  the  birth  rate  of  the  native 
American  stock  responds  directly  to  the  inrush  of  immi- 
grants may  be  dismissed  as  an  illusion.  The  fall  in  the 
birth  rate  is  due  to  other  causes  and  it  would  have  occurred 
had  immigration  been  negligible  or  entirely  absent.  The 
country  would  have   filled   up    anyway   and   necessitated 
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either  a  lessened  rate  of  natural  increase  or  a  lowered 
standard  of  living.  Also,  the  discovery  of  mechanical 
means  for  controlling  the  size  of  family  would  inevitably 
operate  to  reduce  the  birth  rate  in  the  social  classes  where 
the  desire  for  personal  success  and  advancement  outweighs 
the  con\  entional  desire  for  family  and  offspring.  All,  this 
may  be  granted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  necessar}^  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  enormous  influx  of  European  peoples,  for 
the  most  part  in  the  productive  years  of  life,  greatly  stimu- 
lated the  exploitation  of  American  resources  and  contrib- 
uted to  the  industrial  development  and  urban  growth  of 
the  country,  thus  helping  to  create  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  basic  to  the  declining  birth  rate  of  the  native 
American  group.  Immigration  helped  to  fill  and  develop 
the  countr)'  and  thereby  helped  to  create  conditions  favor- 
able to  the  decline.  In  this  sense,  and  apparently  only  in 
this  sense,  there  is  a  causal  relation  between  the  two  phe- 
nomena. 

There  are,  in  reality,  two  different  questions  involved 
in  the  discussion  of  the  effect  of  immigration  on  numbers. 
On  the  one  hand  is  the  question  of  the  effect  of  incoming 
aliens  on  the  birth  rate  of  the  native  American  stock ;  on 
the  other  hand  is  the  question  of  its  effect  on  the  total  pop- 
ulation. The  two  are  not  necessarily  the  same,  and  in  the 
present  case  are  not  the  same.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  im- 
migration contributed  indirectly  to  a  decrease  in  the  birth 
rate  of  the  older  population  stock;  the  assertion  that  the 
native  population  would  be  no  larger  than  it  is  today  had 
there  been  no  immigration  for  the  past  half  or  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century  cannot  be  granted.  But  the  retardation 
in  the  natural  increase  of  the  native  stock  that  is  directly 
traceable  to  immigration  is  probably  the  minor  influence 
so  far  as  the  total  growth  of  the  population  is  concerned. 

The  major  part  of  the  immigrants  have  come  from  ver)- 
fecund  stocks  and  their  folkways  undergo  no  immediate 
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change  with  the  change  of  residence.  They  become  Amer- 
icanized only  after  a  considerable  period  of  residence  in 
the  new  environment.  The  gradual  giving  up  of  their  Eu- 
ropean folkways  of  early  marriage  and  large  family  is  one 
evidence  that  they  are  in  process  of  assimilation — that  they 
are  coming  into  the  new  culture.  The  gradual  change  of 
attitude  may  be  seen  plainly  when  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween immigrant  stocks  resident  in  America  for  differ- 
ent periods  of  time.  The  birth  rate  of  the  native  stocks  is 
lowest  but  that  of  the  partly  assimilated  stocks,  those  resi- 
dent for  a  generation  or  more  in  America,  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  new  comers  who  are  not  as  yet  contaminated 
by  the  American  attitude.  The  families  of  the  immigrant 
groups  are  larger  than  those  of  the  older  population,  and 
the  average  age  of  marriage  is  considerably  lower,  conse- 
quently, they  produce  a  larger  number  of  generations  per 
century.  The  position  that  the  total  population  of  the 
country  would  be  as  large  or  even  larger  than  it  is  today 
had  there  been  no  immigration  for  the  past  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  fails  to  take  into  account  the  rapid 
multiplication  of  the  immigrants  after  their  introduction 
into  the  American  environment. 

If  properly  stated  the  problem  is  not  one  of  numbers,  but 
of  numbers  in  relation  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try. Granted  a  little  additional  time,  without  any  immi- 
gration, the  population  would  have  been  as  large  as  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  warranted.  The  tendency  toward 
a  large  immigration  will  continue  so  long  as  the  attrac- 
tions of  America  are  in  any  way  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  question,  therefore,  is  one 
of  the  desirability  of  restriction  and  a  slower  increase  of 
numbers ;  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  use  up,  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  in  the  present  generation  and  allow  the  standard 
of  living  to  fall  to  the  general  world  average  or  to  maintain 
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the  higher  standards  of  population  welfare  at  the  expense 
of  a  less  rapid  exploitation  of  the  country's  resources. 
There  is  also  involved  the  question  of  the  quality  and  type 
of  the  population;  whether  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a 
population  of  more  or  less  homogeneous  ethnic  and  men- 
tal type  or  to  encourage  the  growth  of  a  more  cosmopoli- 
tan population.  Primarily  the  question  is  one  of  when  and 
whom,  not  a  question  of  a  large  or  small  population. 


@«e 


In  spite  of  the  millions  spent  on  education  it  would  appear  that 
we  do  not  really  train  our  citizenship  to  think  in  matters  of  religion, 
politics,  or  economics.    Mecklin,  The  Ku  Klux  Klan,  p.  5L 

The  chief  cause  of  industrial  unrest  is  that  capital  does  not  strive 
to  look  at  the  questions  at  issue  from  labor's  point  of  view,  and  labor 
does  not  seem  to  get  capital's  angle  of  vision.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  The 
Personal  Relation  in  Industry,  p.  16. 

Culture  or  civilization,  taken  in  its  wide  ethnographic  sense,  is 
that  complex  whole  which  includes  knowledge,  belief,  art,  morals, 
law,  custom,  and  any  other  capabilities  and  habits  acquired  by  man 
as  a  member  of  society.     Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  p.  L 

I  BELIEVE  that  that  man  renders  the  greatest  social  service  who  so 
cooperates  in  the  organization  of  industry  as  to  afford  to  the  largest 
number  of  men  the  greatest  opportunity  for  self-development  and 
the  enjoyment  of  those  benefits  which  their  efforts  add  to  the  wealth 
of  civilization.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  The  PersonalRelation  in  Industry, 
p.  33. 

The  people  of  Western  Europe  have  undertaken  national  housing 
schemes,  not  because  their  need  is  greater  than  ours,  but  because 
they  are  more  convinced  that  we  of  the  importance  of  good  housing 
in  the  making  of  good  citizens  and  of  the  obligations  of  communities 
in  connection  with  the  house-supply.  Edith  E.  Wood,  Housing  Prog- 
ress in  Western  Europe,  p.  3. 


SOME  OBSTACLES  TO  COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATION 

CHARLES  N.  QUEEN,  Oil  Center,  California 

and 
STUART  A.  QUEEN,  University  of  Kansas 

Has  community  organization  as  a  movement  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Babbitts?  It  is  not  so  bad  as  that, 
but  so  much  of  the  literature  is  over-optimistic  propa- 
ganda for  sundr)^  programs  and  organizations  that  it  is 
time  for  the  wise  man  to  "stop,  look,  and  listen."  What 
obstacles  may  there  be  to  the  prompt  and  easy  translation 
into  real  life  of  the  rosy  dreams  of  some  of  our  promoters  ? 
Speaking  generally,  the  obstacles  will  include  ever}^thing 
that  keeps  people  apart  and  interferes  with  team-work. 
More  specifically,  we  may  name  religious,  economic,  ra- 
cial and  national  antagonisms,  our  political  party  system, 
the  inertia  of  custom  and  tradition,  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing, training,  and  keeping  competent  leaders,  the  diffusion 
of  the  interests  of  each  individual,  and  the  physical  mo- 
bility of  the  population.  But  rather  than  open  an  abstract 
discussion  of  the  obstacles  to  community  organization  and 
reorganization  we  propose  to  analyze  a  particular  local 
situation  —  to  make  a  case  study  —  with  the  hope  of  shed- 
ding some  light  on  the  more  general  question. 

Seven  miles  from  Bakersfield,  California,  lies  the  Kern 
Jliver  Oil  Field,  a  region  some  twenty-five  square  miles  in 
area  and  occupied  by  about  2,500  people.  Until  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  this  section  was  barren,  hilly,  and  seamed 
with  canyons.  Probably  the  whole  of  it  could  have  been 
bought  for  "two  bits"  an  acre.    Then  a  "wildcat"  well  was 
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started;  oil  was  found;  the  rush  came.  Night  and  day, 
seven  days  in  the  week,  with  hoUdays  eUminated,  work 
proceeded.  Rude  bunkhouses  emerged  and  shacks  sprang 
up;  oil  derricks  grew  until  now  there  is  a  forest  of  2500 
of  them.  Power  plants  multiplied ;  gasoline  engines  were 
installed.  At  first  oil  lakes  were  formed  and  "sumpholes" 
dug;  then  a  hundred  reservoirs  costing  a  "mint  of  money." 
Pipelines  lengthened  to  miles  and  miles;  gas  was  con- 
ducted into  ever}'  human  dwelling  place;  running  water 
was  brought  to  shack  and  bunkhouse ;  electric  wires  check- 
ered the  field.  To  every  derrick  was  built  a  road ;  refiner- 
ies were  started;  millions  were  spent  for  materials  and 
millions  more  for  wages.  Families  moved  in;  children  ap- 
peared; schools  were  instituted;  a  church  was  ventured; 
social  functions  were  attempted. 

Today  the  several  oil  companies  pay  creditable  wages 
and  generously  provide  for  the  comfort  of  the  bachelor 
men,  as  well  as  for  those  with  families.  Apparently  there 
is  a  premium  placed  upon  the  family,  with  the  thought 
that  a  man  with  a  family  is  a  possible  fixture.  The  Asso- 
ciated Oil  Company  leads  in  such  domestic  and  social 
provisions.  Bunkhouses  are  well  kept  with  a  room  for 
each  man.  They  have  baths,  toilets,  and  reading  rooms. 
The  mess  house  is  well  managed ;  the  food  is  bountiful  and 
well  prepared.  Much  is  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  unat- 
tached men.  There  are  a  few  unattached  women,  and 
they  too  are  cared  for  with  becoming  wisdom. 

The  family  houses  are  comfortable,  spacious,  supplied 
with  gas,  electricity,  bath,  toilet,  and  frequently  telephone. 
The  buildings  are  usually  embowered  in  cottonwood  trees, 
with  now  and  then  apricots  and  figs.  Even  though  the 
summers  are  hot,  this  environment  with  plenty  of  water 
serves  to  dissipate  the  heat,  making  living  conditions  tol- 
erable, if  not  inviting.    These  things  together  with  contin- 
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uous  work  and  good  wages  are  powerful  to  produce  sun- 
shine in  the  faces  of  men,  women  and  childlren. 

There  are  four  district  schools  with  attendance  varying 
from  200  to  300,  and  having  a  dozen  teachers.  At  the 
Center  is  a  club  house  well  equipped,  but  struggling  be- 
tween life  and  death,  with  an  occasional  dance  or  card 
party.  There  is  a  splendidly  equipped  plunge  with  bath 
house  which  is  popular  during  the  summer.  Within  a 
year  a  golf  course  was  laid  out ;  it  is  popular  with  a  limited 
number.  There  is  an  athletic  field;  but  no  game  of  any 
kind  has  been  staged  there  for  months.  With  a  strenuous 
campaign  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  of  which  there 
are  two,  enroll  a  hundred  members  at  a  dollar  a  year.  Two 
Sunday  Schools  operate  in  the  field  with  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  125.  There  is  one  small  church  with  a  resident 
minister.  At  the  Center  are  a  Post  Office,  general  store, 
soda  fountain,  barber  shop  and  billiard  tables,  all  in  one 
room,  not  under  company  management,  making  a  real 
contribution  toward  community  socialization.  Yet  all 
these  local  institutions  have  made  and  are  making  slow 
progress  in  bringing  the  people  together. 

The  folks  living  in  this  field  seem  to  be  above  the  aver- 
age in  intelligence.  Here  are  found  college  and  university 
people,  and  a  goodly  number  who  have  studied  in  other 
higher  and  technical  institutions  of  learning.  The  com- 
panies have  sought  out  those  who  were  manifestly  capable; 
they  have  by  processes  of  sifting  and  elimination  secured 
the  efficient.  On  the  brow  of  almost  every  worker  may  be 
read  the  stor)^  of  character,  trustworthy  and  reliable.  This 
gives  solidity ;  it  also  assures  the  families,  making  women 
and  children  unafraid  to  live  anywhere  in  the  field,  enjoy- 
ing the  feeling  of  security  and  protection  without  dogs  and 
padlocks. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  field  for  men  to  work 
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seven  days  in  the  week.  This  means  that,  deprived  of 
their  "one  day  in  seven,"  the  men  seek  diversions  in  a 
fragmentar)^  manner  and  without  unity  of  purpose.  Then 
there  is  the  eight-hour  shift,  in  itself  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion; but  coupled  with  it  is  the  monthly  change  of  shift. 
If  a  man  wished  to  attend  regularly  any  educational,  re- 
ligious, or  social  gatherings,  it  would  be  impossible,  be- 
cause his  hours  would  change  every  month. 

The  oil  companies  are  many,  each  with  its  own  man- 
power and  domestic  attachments,  each  standing  over 
against  the  other,  many  of  them  separated  by  the  numer- 
ous canyon  seams.  Into  this  field  men  come  for  a  short 
time ;  seldom  do  they  stay  more  than  six  months,  and  then 
they  shift  to  another  company  or  to  other  fields.  A  few 
families  come  for  a  short  time  and  camp.  None  having 
come  to  stay,  acquaintances  are  seldom  attempted,  much 
less  are  friendships  formed;  neighborliness  is  lacking. 
Such  being  the  fact,  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  look 
ahead  with  pride  to  a  fine  church,  school  or  other  public 
buildings  which  throughout  their  days  might  adorn  their 
town. 

As  the  wage-earners  have  prospered,  they  have  pur- 
chased automobiles,  until  now  there  is  a  garage  for  ever)^ 
family  in  the  field.  This  is  a  dissipating  instrument,  es- 
pecially so  far  as  the  church  is  concerned.  It  is  easy,  when- 
ever they  wish,  to  drive  to  Bakersfield  for  church,  theater, 
and  other  activities ;  and  apparently  they  do  go  to  the 
county  seat  more  frequently  than  they  get  together  among 
themselves. 

Young  people  find  little  to  do  when  out  of  school.  In 
the  summer  many  of  them  leave  with  their  mothers  to  es- 
cape the  heat.  In  the  places  to  which  they  go,  there  is  not 
enough  to  occupy  their  time  so  that  they  are  drawn  into 
the  channel  of  idleness,  and  grow  up  doing  nothing,  or  less 
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than  they  ought.  Even  the  activities  of  the  Community 
House  languish  most  of  the  time.  It  seems  as  hard  to 
have  a  successful  card  party  as  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting 
at  the  Church ;  a  dance  is  as  difficult  to  promote  as  a  Sun- 
day School  Rally. 

A  recent  survey  in  the  interest  of  the  local  church  re- 
vealed some  interesting  attitudes.  Seldom  in  so  restricted 
an  area  could  an  equal  number  of  religious  alibis  be  enum- 
erated. They  do  not  go  to  church.  Perhaps  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  the  Catholics  and  the  Christian  Scientists,  of 
each  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  families,  present 
the  best  front.  Quite  consistently  they  are  attending  their 
places  of  worship  in  Bakersfield.  There  are  Methodists, 
Baptists  and  others  who  claim  to  attend  church  regularly 
in  that  city  and  a  few  of  them  do.  Of  one  such,  mention 
was  made  to  the  pastor  when  he  said,  "Yes,  they  are  mem- 
bers of  my  church,  but  they  never  attend  more  than  twice 
a  year." 

The  survey  shows  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  folks 
used  to  go  to  church  "every  Sunday"  back  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  the  other  states ;  but  out  here  they  do  what 
most  people  do.  It  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  children 
who  are  growing  up  without  knowledge  of  the  Bible.  One 
devout  Catholic  complained  of  "the  heathenish  way  in 
which  children  were  being  brought  up,"  "not  knowing 
when  Sunday  comes  except  by  the  funny  page  in  the  Sun-  , 
day  paper."  I 

The  women  could  attend  religious  services,  even  though 
their  husbands  work  on  Sunday;  but  they  are  coming  to 
do  as  the  men.  One  woman  declared  she  had  not  been  to 
church  for  five  years ;  another  had  not  gone  in  ten  years ; 
an  extreme  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who  had  not  gone 
to  church  for  nineteen  years. 

A  few  were  frank  enough  to  say,  "We  are  not  interested." 
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One  responded  in  this  way,  "No  use  calling  on  us ;  don't 
want  anything  to  do  with  churches.  They  are  not  what 
they  are  cracked  up  to  be.  You've  got  to  show  me.  I  was 
brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  church  and  was  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Sunday  School,  but  they  didn't  put  it 
across.    I  haven't  got  a  darn  thing  against  religion,  but  — " 

In  the  minds  of  a  good  many  the  church  is  a  failure.  It 
has  not  succeeded  ven^  well.  Neither  has  the  club  house, 
nor  has  the  Parent-Teacher  Association,  nor  the  athletic 
club,  nor  the  Boy  Scouts,  nor  several  other  attempts  made 
in  the  recent  past.  Any  effort  made  to  socialize  the  field 
may  run  well  for  a  season,  but  all  too  soon  it  "peters  out." 

To  summarize :  We  find  here,  in  spite  of  plenty  of  good 
human  raw  material  and  good  physical  conditions  of  life, 
serious  obstacles  to  the  development  of  a  vital  community 
life.  These  include  the  high  labor  turn-over  with  the  cer- 
tainty that  many  will  not  stay  long,  the  separation  of  the 
employees  of  sixty  diff^erent  companies,  the  seven-day  week 
and  the  changing  shift,  the  accessibility  of  a  near-by  town 
of  30,000,  especially  since  "every^one"  has  an  automobile, 
and  the  physical  contour  of  the  region  which  makes  it 
easier  to  go  down  the  canyons  away  from  the  oil  field  than 
across  the  hills  to  the  neighbors. 

Against  these  odds  the  church  in  the  field  is  working 
toward  the  socialization  of  the  district.  The  resident  min- 
ister calls  on  all  the  families,  and  seeks  to  identify  each 
with  all  the  others.  The  field  is  divided  into  fifteen  small 
sectors,  with  a  chief  over  each,  and  an  attempt  is  being 
made  to  link  them  together.  The  friendly  attitude  of  the 
public  schools  is  cultivated,  and  close  harmony  with  the 
Parent-Teachers  Association  is  sought.  Eff"orts  are  being 
made  to  combine  dramatics,  community  sings,  social  en- 
tertainments and  other  programs  to  interest  both  the 
young  and  old.  In  these  ways  the  church  is  seeking  to 
weave  all  the  families  into  a  substantial  social  whole. 


THE  MEXICAN  POPULATION  OF  OMAHA 

T.  EARL  SULLENGER 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Omaha 

The  Mexican  population  of  Omaha  is  typical  of  the 
middle  western  cities/  During  the  war,  immigration  of 
Mexican  laborers  was  rapid.  The  1920  census  shows  a 
total  of  682  Mexicans  in  this  city.  The  steady  increase  of 
the  last  three  years  brings  the  total  to  about  1000.  This 
number  fluctuates,  depending  on  the  demand  for  employ- 
ment. The  section  of  the  city  known  as  South  Omaha  is 
the  home  of  more  than  600  Mexicans,  congregated  near 
the  three  large  packing  houses.  We  also  find  small  settle- 
ments scattered  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  city  near  the 
railroad  tracks.  There  are  only  about  fifty  families  in 
South  Omaha,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  single  men.  The  other  settlements  include 
about  twenty-five  families  which  seem  to  be  more  settled 
groups. 

Very  few  of  the  Omaha  Mexicans  are  American  born. 
The  intermarriage  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  has  pro- 
duced the  migrating  Mexicans.  Most  of  these  are  of  the 
peon  or  laboring  class,  and,  due  to  the  lack  of  educational 
facilities  in  Mexico,  the  majority  of  them  are  illiterate. 
The  Americanization  work,  sponsored  by  the  public 
schools  and  the  churches  of  the  city,  is  doing  much  to 
eliminate  this  illiteracy.  Progress  is  slow  as  so  few  can 
speak  the  English  language.  Night  classes  are  conducted 
for  all.    The  ages  of  those  who  attend  range  from  18  to 

'  The  author  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  J.  E.  del  Costella.  a  former 
student,  for  valuable  assistance  in  making  this  study. 
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40  years.  Afternoon  classes  are  held  at  the  school  build- 
ings for  the  Mexican  mothers.  Seventy-one  Mexicans 
attend  the  night  classes  and  59  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
regular  day  schools.  When  the  adults  are  asked  to  enroll 
in  the  English  classes,  they  are  vers'  shy  at  first,  but  after 
one  or  two  enroll  others  immediately  follow.  They  are 
conscious  of  the  commercial  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language,  but  many  are  mentally  lazy.  They 
attend  classes  just  long  enough  to  learn  the  use  of  a  few 
most  commonly  used  words.  The  public  school  teachers 
state  that  these  children  have  average  mental  ability  and 
do  well  in  their  work. 

The  Mexicans  are  employed  principally  at  the  packing 
houses,  the  stock  yards,  on  the  railroads,  street  car  lines, 
and  on  the  farms  near  the  city.  At  the  packing  plants, 
some  work  as  assistant  mechanics,  steam-fitters,  and  first- 
class  butchers.  Very  few  work  as  clerks,  in  the  shops  and 
dry-goods  stores.  Usually  those  who  have  families  main- 
tain rooming  and  boarding  houses  where  the  single  men 
may  stay.  The  majority  of  the  Mexicans  who  came  here 
were  either  rural  or  urban  laborers  and  have  never  been 
taught  a  trade.  We  find  a  few  who  are  blacksmiths,  elec- 
tricians, carpenters,  painters,  barbers,  musicians,  book- 
keepers, and  stenographers;  but  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  serves  as  a  great  handicap.  Their 
employers  say  that  they  do  satisfactor)-  work  as  laborers. 
They  seem  to  accept  their  lot  as  ordinary  laborers  in  good 
faith.  Their  ambitions  are  not  high.  They  say  that  they 
are  glad  to  have  the  advantages  of  regular  employment 
and  the  good  wages  that  our  countrv'  affords  them.  Those 
who  are  employed  at  the  packing  houses  are  guaranteed 
40  hours  of  work  per  week  at  42  cents  per  hour.  The  single 
men  pay  $7.00  a  week  for  board  and  room. 

The  native  talents  of  the  Mexicans  are  painting,  draw- 
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ing,  and  music.  Practically  every  home  owns  some  kind 
of  a  musical  instrument.  The  women  do  a  great  deal  of 
sewing  and  fancy  work.  Music  is  a  natural  art  of  these 
people.  However,  they  do  not  respond  very  favorably  to 
musical  instruction.  They  state  that  it  is  too  difficult  for 
them. 

The  Sociedad  Benefica  Recreative  —  "Esperanza"  —  is 
the  only  organization  these  people  have  for  recreation. 
This  organization  owns  a  large  hall  which  is  pleasantly 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  largest  settlement.  It  serves  for 
social,  recreative,  and  beneficent  purposes.  They  have  a 
small  orquestra  or  quarteto,  which  plays  for  the  programs. 
Their  national  holidays  are  celebrated  in  this  hall.  They 
also  have  dramatic  plays  and  dances  here.  This  hall  is  not 
widely  used  as  dissension  has  arisen  and  factions  exist. 
The  pool  halls,  gambling  places,  and  picture  shows  con- 
stitute the  main  places  for  recreation.  They  are  shy  and 
backward  about  taking  part  in  organized  recreational  ac- 
tivities. They  prefer  the  motion  pictures  and  pool  halls. 
Supervision  does  not  appeal  to  the  adults.  A  social  settle- 
ment has  recently  been  opened  and  trained  leaders  em- 
ployed by  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  It  will  serve 
all  the  foreigners  in  this  section  of  the  city.  This  will  prove 
a  great  asset  to  the  lives  of  these  people. 

There  are  no  religious  organizations  or  churches  estab- 
lished specifically  for  the  Mexican  people.  As  a  result, 
few  attend  any  church.  Those  who  do,  attend  the  Catholic 
Church.  Most  of  them  have  known  no  other  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Mexico.  The  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  some  student  missionaries,  have  been  do- 
ing effective  work  among  them.  They  are  found  to  be  very 
responsive  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  especially  when  a  per- 
son speaks  to  them  in  their  own  language.  On  the  whole, 
however,  their  attitude  toward  religion  is  passive.     They 
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are  not  interested  in  religious  worship.    They  say  they  are 
too  tired  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays. 

At  least  95  per  cent  of  them  live  in  rented  houses,  and 
pay  high  rent,  considering  the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
houses.  Box  cars  serve  as  residences  for  the  railroad  em- 
ployees. We  find  many  homes  that  are  cleaner  than  could 
be  expected,  judging  by  the  outward  appearance  and  loca- 
tion, yet  many  are  poorly  kept.  Poor  ventilation  and 
crowded  conditions  are  common.  Their  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  very  low.  As  they  assimilate  American  ideas  and 
ideals,  they  eagerly  seek  opportunities  to  apply  their  newly 
found  principles  of  life  and  living.  About  2  per  cent  own 
automobiles,  but  very  few  have  telephones.  Luxuries  are 
seldom  found. 

The  death  rate  is  not  far  above  the  average,  but  the  birth 
rate  is  comparatively  high.  The  most  prevalent  diseases 
are  stomach  troubles,  pneumonia,  and  tuberculosis. 

The  lack  of  proper  hospital  facilities  for  the  Mexicans 
has  caused  a  high  death  rate.  They  praise  the  Visiting 
Nurses  (I.  V.  N.  A.)  who  take  care  of  the  poor  regardless 
of  circumstances.  These  nurses  take  the  children  to  the 
nurseries  or  orphanages  and  the  mothers  to  a  hospital. 
They  visit  the  mothers  in  the  homes  and  give  them  hygien- 
ic instruction.  These  Mexican  mothers  are  ver)^  grateful 
for  this  attention. 

The  number  of  Mexican  arrests  for  1923  was  263  ac- 
cording to  the  police  records.  Many  of  these  were  due  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  were  dis- 
missed on  the  grounds  of  misunderstanding  of  the  orders 
of  the  police.  Drunkenness,  lack  of  employment,  gam- 
bling, and  poverty  are  the  chief  causes  of  their  crimes. 
Crime  among  this  class  of  people  ranks  higher  than  that 
of  any  other  immigrant  born  class  in  the  city.  Three- 
fourths  of  their  arrests  are  for  drunkenness  and  vagrancy. 
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They  have  been  accustomed  to  drinking  freely  in  Mexico, 
so  they  do  not  understand  why  they  should  abstain  here. 
The  Mexicans  say  that  they  try  to  be  law-abiding,  but 
their  illiteracy  and  inefficient  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  handicaps  them.  They  do  not  always  understand 
the  laws  and  ordinances. 

From  this  study  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Mexi- 
can population  of  our  city  plays  a  vital  part  in  its  indus- 
trial life.  Some  important  public  works  would  not  have 
been  possible  except  for  cheap  labor.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
Mexicans  railway  work,  sugar  beet  production,  and  pack- 
ing plant  industries  would  be  hindered. 

As  human  beings  these  Mexicans  are  sociable,  friendly, 
approachable,  grateful,  charitable,  and  simple-minded. 
They  are  timid,  reserved,  and  of  a  rather  sensitive  nature. 
They  are  more  or  less  vindictive.  They  lack  confidence  in 
the  American,  as  they  think  that  the  average  American 
thinks  of  them  only  as  inferiors.  Another  of  the  defects, 
and  perhaps  the  most  unfortunate  one,  is  that  of  not  al- 
ways being  sincere  and  reliable.  However,  we  should  not 
neglect  them  as  is  usually  done.  We  should  meet  them 
with  a  kindly  attitude  and  show  that  we  have  regard  for 
them.  A  great  deal  could  be  done,  not  only  here  but  in 
other  cities,  for  the  Mexican  people  and  their  country,  by 
helping  them  solve  their  difficulties ;  and  increase  their 
respect  for  us  as  well  as  make  the  bonds  of  reciprocity  be- 
tween this  nation  and  their  homeland  stronger  and  more 
wholesome. 

The  fact  is  that  a  savage,  brought  up  in  the  ideas  of  tribal  sol- 
idarity in  everything  for  bad  and  for  good,  is  as  incapable  of  under- 
standing a  "moral"  European,  who  knows  nothing  of  that  solidarity, 
as  the  average  European  is  incapable  of  understanding  the  savage. 
Kropotkin,  Mutual  Aid,  p.  83. 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES 
AND 
SOCIAL  RESEARCH 

EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 

Professor  of  Sociology,  University  o{  Southern  California 


A  FRUITFUL  method  of  social  research  is  that  which 
seeks  personal  experiences.  In  these  apparently  are  the 
keys  to  all  knowledge.  By  these,  personal  opinions,  which 
are  the  essence  of  public  opinion,  are  made ;  and  by  these, 
personal  attitudes,  which  underlie  opinions,  are  created. 
When  traced  to  their  origins  all  one's  feelings  and  desires 
well  up  wholly  in  personal  experiences ;  and  all  one's  "first 
impressions,"  which  are  usually  the  most  lasting  impres- 
sions as  well,  originate  in  personal  experiences.  Ideas  and 
actions,  beliefs  and  programs  spring  from  personal  expe- 
riences. All  conviction  and  interpretations  also  are  ex- 
perience-made.^ 

Social  conflicts  are  often  due  either  to  personal  differ- 
ences in  acquaintance  with  the  facts  or  to  differences  in 
interpretations  of  facts.  Both  the  jacts  and  the  interpreta- 
tions of  them  are  found  in  personal  experiences.  After 
the  facts  are  extracted  from  experiences,  it  is  still  neces- 
sar)^  to  re-examine  them  in  order  to  understand  why  they 
are  interpreted  differently  by  the  various  parties  involved. 
We  do  not  interpret  life  wholly  according  to  the  facts  but 
primarily  according  to  our  experiences.     At  the  start  in 

'  This  study  is  intended  to  be  supplementary  to  the  paper  on  "A  Race  Relations 
Survey,"  by  Robert  E.  Park,  published  in  the  March-April  issue  of  this  Journal.  At 
several  points  it  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Park  for  helpful  suggestions. 
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social  investigation,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
what  persons  have  had  interesting  experiences  connected 
with  any  phase  of  the  given  problem,  where  these  persons 
now  are,  and  in  what  ways  they  are  best  approachable. 
Hence,  if  we  can  get  experiences  in  black  and  white,  we 
can  obtain  facts,  but  far  more  important,  we  can  locate  the 
sources  of  the  different  interpretations  of  these  facts.  The  f 
social  research  student  aims  to  discover  the  sources  of  peo- 
ples' interpretations  of  facts,  for  differences  in  interpre- 
tations lead  to  many  of  life's  most  serious  misunderstand- 
ings and  conflicts. 

Personal  experiences  may  be  viewed  as  the  creators  of 
both  personality  and  civilization.  They  furnish  the  stim- 
uli and  the  problems  of  personal  and  social  life.  To  them 
we  turn  when  we  wish  to  penetrate  to  first  causes,  or  search 
for  the  meanings  of  any  human  problem.  Even  philos- 
ophy, it  would  seem,  is  necessarily  "more  or  less  biograph- 
ical, the  reflective  refinement  out  of  the  dross  of  a  man's 
diurnal  experiences."-  All  the  way  from  the  sources  to  the 
ideals  and  goals  of  personality  and  of  civilization  experi- 
ences are  the  only  data  known  to  man.  They  comprise  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  all  things  personal  and  social. 

To  undertake  research  by  seeking  answers  to  specific 
questions  is  often  to  blind  one's  self  to  important  facts  that 
lie  outside  the  projected  questions.  To  work  out  and  give 
a  questionnaire  to  assistant  investigators  is  to  direct  their 
attention  to  certain  ends  and  hence  unintentionally  to 
cause  them  to  overlook  other  significant  materials.  At 
the  start  of  any  investigation,  therefore,  the  aim  is  not  to 
obtain  specific  answers  to  certain  questions,  but  rather  the 
general  task  of  learning  what  all  the  related  experiences 
have  been.  The  first  goal,  hence,  is  to  seek  experiences 
as  whole  units,  as  ends  in  themselves,  rather  than  to  make 
questions  and  find  answers  to  them. 

'H.  B.  Alexander,  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1923,  p.  458. 
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In  order  to  discover  who  have  had  significant  experi- 
ences regarding  any  problem  and  who  are  sufficiently 
trained  and  able  to  help  in  getting  experiences  on  paper 
in  accurate  and  objective  form  requires  a  period  of  explo- 
ration. Scientific  circumspection  is  required  before  one 
plunges  into  the  intermingling  currents  of  personal  expe- 
riences regarding  a  given  social  situation. 

In  the  United  States  a  common  error  is  to  want  results 
quickly,^  and  hence  to  go  straightway  in  one  or  more  prom- 
ising directions.  We  pass  judgments  and  seek  to  justify 
them.  We  are  anxious  to  know  "whether  a  man  is  good  or 
bad,  not  what  he  is."  In  social  research,  however,  a  period 
of  exploration  is  required  so  that  the  investigator  may  not 
rush  toward  specific  goals  too  impulsively,  but  may  go 
trekking  about,  inquiring  of  chance  individuals  as  well  as 
selected  persons,  seeking  significant  and  interesting  expe- 
riences. Exploration  thus  is  both  irregular  and  system- 
atic; it  plunges  into  the  woods  as  well  as  chooses  beaten 
paths.  It  penetrates  uncharted  territor)'  as  well  as  follows 
the  ridge  routes,  withholding  for  a  time  the  seeking  of 
answers  to  specific  questions  worked  out  beforehand  re- 
garding the  problem  in  hand. 

If  the  problem  is  complex,  if  it  includes  a  considerable 
time  element  and  involves  numbers  of  people,  then  the 
exploration  period  will  require  that  a  card  index  be  made 
of  all  the  persons  living  who  have  had  the  experiences 
which  comprise  the  problematic  situation.^  This  index 
gives  names,  addresses,  and  a  brief  descriptive  statement 

'  A  tendency  that  is  partly  the  product  of  an  over-emphasis  on  commercialization 
and  economic  efficiency. 

*  For  excellent  suggestions  and  a  sample  procedure  see  R.  E.  Park,  "A  Race 
Relations  Survey,"  Jour,  of  Applied  Sociology,  VIII: 201. 
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of  how  the  specific  persons  have  been  related  to  the  prob- 
lem under  investigation. 


Ill 

To  make  personal  experiences  objective  is  the  next  main 
problem.  To  get  what  is  in  the  back  of  persons'  minds  out 
into  the  open  is  essential.  Two  difficulties  at  once  arise; 
first,  the  errors  which  persons  unintentionally  make  in  re- 
membering past  experiences,  and  second,  the  reticence  that 
persons  feel  about  disclosing  many  important  personal 
experiences. 

( 1 )  The  errors  of  remembering  can  be  discovered  partly 
at  least  by  comparing  experience-narratives.  These  dis- 
crepancies are  often  significant  as  indicating  the  differences 
in  personal  attitudes  and  interpretations. 

To  the  social  research  student,  erroneous  remembering 
is  as  significant  as  correct  remembering,  for  a  distorted 
remembrance  influences  a  person's  current  opinion  just  as 
truly  as  an  exact  remembrance.  If  it  includes  a  feeling  of 
injustice,  a  great  sorrow,  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  or  any 
striking  emotional  experience,  the  greater  is  the  distortion 
and  the  more  seriously  are  one's  current  opinions  affected. 
While  the  distortion  may  not  disclose  anything  regarding 
the  nature  of  one's  deepest  attitudes,  "it  reveals  something 
of  the  intensity  of  them."  Hence,  the  distortion  and  the 
errors  of  remembering  may  be  far  more  important  than 
the  original  experience  itself. 

(2)  In  bringing  persons'  experiences  forward  upon  the 
laboratory  table  of  social  science,  in  getting  persons  to 
overcome  reticence  and  a  certain  unwillingness  to  give  dis- 
creditable data  about  themselves,  the  research  student  be- 
comes an  expert  interviewer.  He  develops  some  of  the 
traits  of  a  newspaper  reporter,  especially  those  of  getting 
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people  to  talk  freely  about  their  experiences.  He  differs 
from  a  newspaper  reporter,  however,  in  that  he  is  not  after 
the  "news"  but  the  "olds;"  he  has  time;  he  moves  pains- 
takingly ;  and  he  accepts  data  with  scientific  caution. 

The  research  interviewer  does  not  necessarily  need 
names  and  places.  Thus,  by  accepting  substitute  names 
for  persons,  groups,  and  localities  he  may  overcome  much 
of  the  reticence  difficulty. 

Moreover,  he  succeeds  best  when  he  observes  the  prin- 
ciple that  most  subjective  data  are  passed  from  one  inti- 
mate acquaintance  to  another.  To  strangers,  one  says 
little,  to  casual  acquaintances,  not  much  more ;  to  friends, 
often  an  extensive  justification;  but  to  intimates,  one 
makes  a  complete  statement.  It  is  when  one  "pours  out 
his  soul"  to  a  confidante  that  the  whole  truth  becomes  ob- 
jective. For  example,  a  court  record  may  show  that  the 
cause  for  which  a  divorce  has  been  granted  was  "deser- 
tion" or  "mistreatment."  A  questionnaire  submitted  to 
both  parties  concerned  would  not  likely  shed  any  addi- 
tional light  on  the  situation.  Friends  may  get  part  of  the 
facts,  but  intimates  are  told  the  details. 

An  important  exception  to  this  rule  comes  when  through 
spite,  or  as  a  result  of  anger,  a  person  blurts  out  "just  what 
he  thinks,"  and  discloses  facts  as  readily  as  though  he 
were  talking  to  an  intimate  friend.  While  these  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  are  apt  to  be  highly  colored  by  distorting 
emotional  reactions,  they  may  contain  a  flood  of  helpful 
data.  Successful  interviewing,  however,  is  usually  re- 
lated to  the  degree  of  intimacy  which  interviewer  or  some 
one  of  his  assistants  bears  to  interviewee. 

At  first  the  scientific  interviewer  encourages  the  inter- 
viewee to  narrate  what  happened ;  to  tell  the  pertinent  ex- 
periences that  he  has  had.  In  this  way  the  interviewee's 
attention  is  not  sidetracked  to  what  the  research  person 
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desires  to  find  out;  the  former  is  encouraged  to  tell  his 
whole  experience  freely.     . 

One  often  has  only  partial  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
his  own  actions.  His  "explanations"  and  "interpretations" 
are  frequently  worthless  as  a  means  of  determining  real 
causes.  For  this  reason  the  research  student  begins  by 
seeking  sequences  and  coexistences  of  experiences,  and  of 
stimuli  and  responses ;  then,  he  works  out  interpretations 
rather  than  accepting  blindly  the  interviewee's  interpre- 
tations. 

A  lady  recently  said:  "I  hate  the  Japs;  they  lie  and 
can't  be  trusted."''  When  asked  why  she  made  this  state- 
ment, she  promptly  replied  that  she  had  had  one  Japanese 
work  for  her  and  that  he  had  deceived  her.  When  asked 
what  other  Japanese  she  had  known  personally,  she  re- 
plied, "None."  She  illustrates  a  common  occurrence, 
namely,  that  of  building  an  attitude  toward  a  whole  race 
on  experiences  with  only  one  member  of  that  race.  This  is 
one  phase  of  the  "particularistic  fallacy"  to  which  man  is 
so  prone,*'  that  is,  of  generalizing  from  one  or  a  few  par- 
ticular experiences. 

In  the  aforementioned  instance  the  interviewer  did  not 
stop  with  the  woman's  impassioned  dislike  of  all  Japanese, 
but  sought  a  description  of  all  that  had  occurred.  It  seems 
that  without  notifying  the  woman  the  Japanese  caretaker 
had  suddenly  left,  even  removing  his  trunk  while  she  was 
away.  The  woman  superficially  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  lay  on  the  surface,  namely,  that  Japanese  are  liars. 
Interviewing  the  Japanese  brought  out  the  fact  that  he 
had  a  wife  and  children  living  with  Japanese  friends  fifty 
miles  distant,  that  in  living  alone  as  a  caretaker  on  the 

'  As  reported  by  Robert  E.  Park. 

*Cf.  W.  I.  Thomas,  Source  Book  for  Social  Origins  (Univ.  of  Chicago  Press, 
1909),  p.  24. 
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woman's  ranch  he  had  felt  his  isolation  and  wanted  to  join 
his  family  or  at  least  wanted  to  work  where  he  would  be 
near  them.  Is  the  evidence  all  in?  If  so,  the  case  is 
against  the  Japanese,  for  should  he  not  have  done  like  a 
courageous  American,  namely,  have  told  the  woman  of  his 
desire  to  return  to  his  wife?  The  interviewer  went  still 
further,  and  found  that  the  Japanese  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  rigid  patriarchal  tradition  that  it  is  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness for  a  man  to  be  influenced  by  his  wife,  and  hence, 
true  to  his  early  training,  the  Japanese  caretaker  could 
not  admit  the  real  reason  for  leaving  the  employment  of 
the  American  woman,  and  not  being  willing  to  lie,  had 
left  without  explanation.  As  a  result  he  was  accused  of 
the  ver\^  sin  which  he  thought  that  he  was  avoiding.  His 
whole  act  was  caused  by  a  sense  of  family  loyalty.  How 
completely  would  the  truth  in  this  case  have  been  discov- 
ered by  any  of  the  ordinary  objective  methods  of  investi- 
gation, such  as  by  a  written  questionnaire? 

In  this  woman's  snap  and  vicious  judgment  regarding 
all  Japanese  we  have  "an  emotional  and  biased  statement." 
This  may  be  explained  partly  by  the  fact  that  she  did  not 
know  Japanese  and  was  not  able  "to  enter  imaginatively" 
into  the  nature  of  the  Japanese'  mind,  tradition,  and  ex- 
periences. She  did  not  possess  the  ability  represented  by 
what  C.  A.  Ellwood  calls  "sympathetic  introspection."' 
This  vacuum,  as  Robert  E.  Park  has  said,  "was  easily  pop- 
ulated by  all  sorts  of  vague  terrors  which  did  not  enter  into 
her  consciousness  but  still  determined  the  tone  of  her  expe- 
rience."** 

Another  woman  declared  that  all  Chinese  are  reliable 
and  wonderfully  fine  people.    Upon  inquiry  it  was  found 

'  "Scientific  Methods  of  Studying  Human  Society."  Jour,  of  Social  Forces,  March, 
1924,  p.  330. 
*  By  interview. 
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that  she  knew  no  Chinese  personally  at  all  but  that  her 
grandfather  had  had  a  faithful  Chinese  servant,  whom  she 
had  not  known,  but  of  whom  in  her  early  childhood  she 
had  heard  her  father  speak  in  devoted  terms.  As  a  result 
of  family  tradition,  this  woman  held  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  Chinese  in  general.  In  both  of  the  cases  cited  it 
is  evident  that  traditions  are  factors  that  must  be  diag- 
nosed if  social  research  is  to  reach  fundamentals  regarding 
personal  attitudes. 

The  scientific  interviewer  distinguishes  between  opin- 
ions and  attitudes.  A  person's  opinions  are  less  funda- 
mental and  less  reliable  than  his  attitudes.  Ordinarily, 
he  expresses  opinions  freely,  but  when  put  to  the  test,  he 
may  act  differently.  "An  opinion  may  be  merely  a  de- 
fense-reaction which  through  over-emphasis  usually  fal- 
sifies consciously  or  unconsciously  a  man's  real  attitude."^ 
An  opinion,  however,  is  important  in  that  it  is  the  language 
in  which  a  person  "makes  plausible  and  justifies  to  himself, 
his  tendency  to  act,"  that  is,  his  attitudes.  Since  opinions 
constitute  the  elements  of  public  opinion  and  become  fun- 
damental phases  of  social  control,  the  interviewer  does  not 
neglect  them,  but  seeks  their  origin,  the  processes  by  which 
they  are  formed,  and  how  they  are  changed,  and  thus  may 
be  in  a  position  to  make  more  helpful  contributions  to  an 
understanding  of  public  opinion  than  has  yet  been  done. 

Even  greater  attention  may  be  given  to  learning  about 
attitudes,  how  they  are  formed  and  how  they  are  changed, 
for  they  underlie  opinions  and  even  determine  what  new 
ideas  may  be  admitted  to  one's  thinking.  They  are  best 
discovered  in  the  sequences  of  acts  that  constitute  experi- 
ences and  especially  in  those  sequences  that  follow  experi- 
ences. Attitudes  are  both  causes  and  the  results  of  per- 
sonal experiences. 

'Quoted  in  Christian  Science  Monitor,  January  21,  1924,  from  an  interview  with 
Robert  E.  Park. 
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The  scientific  interviewer  distinguishes  between  usual 
and  unusual  experiences.  In  one  sense,  all  experiences  are 
unusual,  and  thus  it  may  be  better  to  distinguish  degrees 
in  unusualness  of  experience.  Of  the  slightly  unusual  ex- 
periences representative  ones  may  be  found;  but  of  the 
greatly  unusual  there  are  no  typical  ones.  These  are  gen- 
erally most  interesting,  for  they  reveal  more  new  factors 
than  the  less  usual.  As  many  of  these  may  be  sought  as 
can  be  found,  for  they  disclose  life  in  its  most  changeful 
phases. 


IV 


In  certain  ways  the  best  research  document  is  the  letter 
written  by  one  person  to  an  intimate  friend.  It  gives  per- 
sonal experiences  more  carefully  and  in  more  permanent 
form  than  does  conversation.  It  narrates  occurrences  and 
gives  emotional  reactions  in  detail.  Unlike  a  formal  ques- 
tionnaire it  "rambles  along,"  affording  explanator)^  ma- 
terials that  answers  to  a  formal  questionnaire  might  stu- 
diously avoid.  The  letter  is  characterized  less  by  personal 
restraint  than  is  the  questionnaire. 

The  least  valuable  research  document  perhaps  is  the 
ordinary  questionnaire,  which  often  gives  opinions  rather 
than  their  causes,  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative 
data.  Formal  questions  are  standardized  while  ever}-  so- 
cial problem  has  its  unique  phases  that  standardized  ques- 
tions do  not  reach.  The  questionnaire  may  be  filled  in 
"for  effect;"  answers  may  be  put  down  which  will  cast  a 
favorable  reflection  on  the  one  giving  them.  They  rarely 
get  below  the  surface.  It  is  only  the  exceptional  question- 
naire of  the  "life  history"  type  that  is  filled  out  analytically 
and  in  good  faith  and  which  penetrates  to  the  core  of  per- 
sonal experiences. 
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After  the  most  subjective  phases  of  human  experiences 
have  been  made  objective,  then  statistical  and  measure- 
ment methods  may  be  applied.  From  these,  averages,  va- 
riations, and  relations  may  then  be  obtained;  helpful 
standards,  scales  of  measurements,  and  score  sheets  niay 
then  be  developed,  and  receive  a  richness  of  meaning  hith- 
erto unknown  to  them. 


Accustomed  to  regard  America  as  a  synonym  for  progress,  Euro- 
peans find  It  hard  to  believe,  for  instance,  that  we  still  cling  to  the 
exploded  theory  that  supply  and  demand,  in  the  long  run,  produce 
satisfactory  homes  for  working  people.  Edith  E.  Wood,  Housing 
Progress  in  Western  E^irope,  p.  4. 

We  have  advanced  from  a  nation  of  third  graders  on  the  average 
in  1870  to  a  nation  of  sixth  graders  on  the  average  in  1920.  There 
is  no  more  hopeful  sign  of  our  times;  unless  It  Is  that  we  regard  a 
mere  sixth  grade  average  as  reproachful  and  are  forging  ahead  as 
fast  as  possible  toward  a  twelfth  grade  average.  Finney,  Christian 
Century,  January  24,  1924,  p.  108. 

The   national   movements   in  our   foreign   missionary  fields   are 
rising  In  scorn  to  tell  us  that  they  want  nothing  of  our  materialistic 
and  heathen  civilization.     .     .     .     Mr.  Gandhi  asserts  Western  civ-   I 
Illzatlon  is  essentially  a  disease  and  loud  "amens"  are  heard  from  ' 
China  and  Japan,  from  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  from  Russia  and  L 
Turkey.     Paul  W.  Harrison,  Christian  Century,  March  6,  1924,  301. 

Generally  speaking,  radicalism  is  the  product  of  unrest.  Unrest 
is  the  expression  of  personal  discomfort.  Thoroughly  comfortable 
individuals  never  become  radicals.  The  main  reason  why  people 
desire  innovation  is  that  they  are  uncomfortable  under  the  existing 
status  quo  and  see  no  prospect  of  relief  in  change  in  the  direction 
of  reactionism.  A.  B.  Wolfe,  Conservatism,  Radicalism,  and  Scie7i- 
tific  Method,  p.  119. 


Book  Notes 


IMMIGRATION.    By  Edith  Abbott.  University  of  Chicago  Press, 
1924,  pp.  xxii+809. 

This  book  is  built  on  a  wide  variety  of  documents,  beginning 
with  "A  Colonial  Steerage  Act"  and  ending  with  a  case  record 
concerning  "Stefan  Primaitis."  The  documents  follow  the  immi- 
grant not  only  historically  to  the  present,  but  from  ports  of  embarka- 
tion to  citizenship  in  this  country.  Perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  book 
are  the  case  records  of  immigrants  who  have  been  "turned  back," 
who  have  tried  to  get  work  and  failed,  who  have  sought  new  oppor- 
tunities in  the  United  States  and  have  been  disappointed,  or  who 
have  finally  succeeded  despite  many  obstacles  to  the  contrary.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  American,  especially  those  who  style  them- 
selves 100  per  cent  American,  could  read  some  of  these  records. 
This  source  book  while  giving  considerable  space  to  legal  and  eco- 
nomic documents  and  less  space  to  social  psychological  materialc  is 
nevertheless  to  be  rated  high. 

ELEMENTARY  SOCIOLOGY.     By  Ross  L.  Finney.     Benjamin 
H.  Sanborn  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  v-f-234. 

This  is  a  text-book  designed  for  high  schools  and  junior  colleges. 
This  book  places  emphasis  upon  the  normal  functions  of  funda- 
mental institutions  as  over  against  the  pathological  side  which  is 
so  frequently  stressed.  The  aim  is  to  present  materials  out  of  which 
the  student  can  construct  a  sound  and  credible  philosophy  of  life. 

W.  C.  S. 

THE  TUBERCULOSIS  WORKER.     By  Philip  P.  Jacobs.     Wil- 
liams &  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore,  1923,  pp.  314. 

This  is  a  practical,  common-sense  handbook  of  information  re- 
garding methods  and  programs  of  the  tuberculosis  work.  Some  of 
the  specific  topics  are:  newspaper  publicity,  motion  pictures,  clinic 
methods,  industrial  work,  preventoria,  the  national  program.  A 
great  variety  of  factors  are  treated  succinctly  and  helpfully. 


I 
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ADJUSTING  IMMIGRANT  AND  INDUSTRY.    By  William  M. 
Leiserson.    Harper  &  Bros.,  1924,  pp.  xv+356. 

This  is  the  tenth  volume  in  the  Americanization  Series  edited  by 
Allen  T.  Burns.  It  maintains  the  splendid  standard  of  the  earlier 
volumes.  Among  the  important  problems  that  are  treated  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  noted:  Finding  a  place  in  American  industry;  effec- 
tive placement  service;  management  of  immigrant  employees;  train- 
ing the  immigrant  worker;  trade-union  experiences  with  immigrant 
workers;  the  government's  responsibility;  the  woman  immigrant 
worker;  and  adjusting  immigrant  and  industry.  The  immigrant's 
industrial  experiences,  their  effect  on  his  mind,  the  maladjustments 
which  alienate,  and  the  adjustments  which  "Americanize"  —  these 
topics  summarize  this  excellent  treatise. 


POLITICAL  ACTION.    By  Seba  Eldridge.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, 1924,  pp.  xviii+382. 

The  first  two-thirds  of  this  book  deals  with  psychological  elements, 
such  as  hunger,  fear,  repulsion,  pugnacity,  acquisitiveness,  curiosity, 
play  tendencies,  and  treats  them  in  relation  to  industrial  and  politi- 
cal consequences.  The  author's  best  work  is  done  in  the  last  third 
of  the  book  where  he  discusses  political  liberalism,  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, and  radicalism.  The  editor  of  this  series,  E.  C.  Hayes,  in 
an  introductory  note,  takes  a  more  hopeful  view  than  does  the  author 
regarding  the  degree  to  which  the  obstacles  to  democracy  may  be 
overcome  bv  educational  methods. 


THE  TEXTURE   OF   WELFARE.     Bradford   Council   of  Social 
Service.    P.  S.  Kind  &  Son,  Ltd.,  1923,  pp.  193. 

In  this  social  survey  of  Bradford,  England,  a  historical  sketch  is 
given  first;  then  follows  a  description  of  the  needs  of  and  provisions 
of  the  people  on  each  of  five  age  periods;  finally,  there  is  a  handbook 
of  eight  groups  of  social  agencies  in  Bradford.  The  title,  The  Tex- 
ture of  Welfare,  is  an  original  and  illuminating  name  for  a  social 
survey  or  rather,  for  the  results  of  one.  Several  excellent  illustra- 
tions are  given.  On  the  whole  this  survey  and  its  findings  are  not 
unlike  the  surveys  of  communities  of  similar  size  in  the  United 
States.    A  surprising  similarity  of  social  problems  is  revealed. 

E.  S.  B. 
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THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  LABOR.     By  Sherwood  Eddy.    George 
H.  Doran  Company,  New  York,  1923,  pp.  x-|-216. 

Air.  Eddy  has  given  to  industrial  bookshelves  a  most  worth-while 
contribution  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  of  labor  conditions  in 
China,  Japan,  India  in  the  Far  East,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  and 
Russia.  Tersely  stated,  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  win  sympathy  for 
the  toiling  masses  in  labor.  Getting  away  from  propaganda  and 
from  seeing  red,  the  book  aims  to  present  the  truth,  and  has  admir- 
ably succeeded.  Here  is  a  humanitarian  telling  the  story  of  human 
beings  with  genuine  feeling.  Says  Mr.  Eddy,  "A  review  of  the 
gradual  evolution  of  labor  in  Europe  should  fill  us  with  sympathy 
for  the  workers  in  Asia  who  are  suffering  today  from  the  same  low 
wages,  long  hours,  and  bad  working  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
the  West  a  century  ago.  It  should  nerve  us  with  the  resolve  that 
we  shall  not  rest  while  poverty,  want,  and  oppression  exist,  anywhere 
in  the  world,  side  by  side  with  exorbitant  wealth,  luxury  and  privi- 
lege unshared."  The  concluding  chapter  "The  Challenge  of  a  New 
World  of  Labor"  is  a  masterful  plea  for  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
materialistic  interpretation  of  life,  for  the  working  together  of  the 
propertied  and  proletariat,  privileged  and  unprivileged,  for  the 
"common  undivided  humanity  of  one  world  of  brother  men." 

M.  J.  V. 


FACING  THE  CRISIS.     Bv  Sherwood  Eddy.    Association  Press, 
New  York,  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1922,  pp.  241. 

In  these  lectures  about  one-half  deal  helpfully  and  scientifically 
with  religious  problems;  the  other  half  with  live  and  pertinent  social 
problems,  such  as:  What  is  the  solution  of  our  race  problem.^  What 
should  be  our  attitude  toward  war.^  What  is  the  Social  Gospel  and 
the  social  function  of  the  church?  With  clarity  and  in  a  broadly 
human  spirit,  Mr.  Eddy  faces  these  questions  squarely. 

ECONOMICS  FOR  EVERYMAN.     By  James  E.  Le  Rossignol. 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  vi-|-335. 

In  a  clear  but  brief  way  the  author  leads  the  reader  through  a 
discussion  of  the  development  of  industry  and  economic  enterprises, 
building  on  a  theory  that  is  definitely  skeptical  of  governmental  con- 
trol and  strongly  individualistic. 
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CONSERVATISM,  RADICALISM,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METH-  \ 
OD.    By  A.  B.  Wolfe.    The  Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp. 
xi+333. 

Within  the  lasso  of  333  pages  the  author  has  caught  for  us  those 
evasive  and  half-nebulous  things  we  call  "attitudes."  He  has  care- 
fully studied  them  as  definite  social  resultants  of  definite  environ- 
mental causes. 

Conservatism  and  radicalism  are  attitudes  which  arise  in  the  minds 
of  men  because  of  their  respective  interests,  attachments,  motives 
and  desires.  There  is  a  fundamental  conflict  between  these  two  so- 
cial attitudes.  Is  there  a  way  out?  The  author  ably  demonstrates 
that  the  scientific  method  is  the  only  solution:  it  alone  can  deliver 
men  from  personalistic  bias,  from  combat  psychology,  and  dogmatic 
assertions.  Both  conservatism  and  radicalism  must  give  way  to 
an  attitudinal  reform;  and  this  reform  is  to  be  achieved  through  the 
application  of  the  scientific  method.  The  scientific  method  is  free 
from  bias.  It  appreciates  facts  by  rational  analysis  instead  of  blame- 
anger  reactions.    The  book  is  an  epochal  achievement.     E.  R.  T. 

PROBLEMS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE.     Bv  George  B.  Mangold. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1924,  pp.  xviii-|-602. 

This  revision  retains  this  work  in  its  position  as  the  standard  gen- 
eral text-book  in  child  welfare.  Statistical  evidence  is  brought  down 
to  date,  and  sections  added  to  cover  the  recent  development  of  the 
child  welfare  movement.  The  more  significant  of  these  treat  Health 
Instruction  in  the  Schools,  the  Pre-School  Child,  the  Nutrition  Clinic, 
Standards  of  Play,  the  School  as  a  Social  Service  Agency,  Sex  Edu- 
cation, Growth  of  Probation  Service,  and  the  Child  Welfare  Move- 
ment. C.  M.  C. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS.    By  Arthur  News- 
holm.    D.  Appleton  &  Company,  1924,  pp.  623. 

This  standard  work,  first  published  in  1889,  and  revised  in  1899, 
has  been  entirely  rewritten.  While  the  data  are  basically  English, 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  American.  Population,  mar- 
riages, births,  sickness,  mortality,  contagious  diseases,  statistical 
study  of  causation,  graphic  representation  of  vital  statistics  —  these 
are  some  of  the  themes  in  this  significant  statistical  volume. 


\ 
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PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PRIMITIVE  CULTURE.    By  F.  C.  Bart- 

LETT.    The  Macmillan  Company,  1923,  pp.  ix-)-294. 

In  discussing  the  psychological  principles  for  understanding  primi- 
tive life  and  culture,  the  author  holds  that  when  an  individual  re- 
sponds to  a  given  set  of  circumstances,  "the  group  itself"  may  always 
be  one  of  the  circumstances.  The  folk  story,  as  shown  by  its  psy- 
chology, is  primarily  a  social  product,  having  a  common  emotional 
appeal  within  its  own  emotional  appeal. 

The  major  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  contacts  of  peoples,  the 
transmission  of  culture  by  contact  and  by  borrowing,  and  the  psy- 
chological factors  underlying  the  diffusion  of  new  cultural  elements 
within  a  group.  In  discussing  these  problems  considerable  attention 
is  given  to  instinctive  tendencies,  "primitive  comradeship,"  the  in- 
fluence of  outstanding  Individuals,  and  group  needs.  In  this  attempt 
to  build  up  a  basis  for  a  social  psychology  of  modern  life,  splendid 
work  has  been  done,  although  the  "Individual"  has  doubtless  been 
overemphasized.  <      ' — "^       ""'^  E.  S.  B. 

INDIA  IN  FERMENT.    By  Claude  H.  Van  Tyne.    Appleton  & 
Co.,  1923,  pp.xiIi-l-252. 

During  a  stay  of  some  three  months  In  India  the  author  conferred 
with  representatives  of  different  points  of  view  from  Gandhi  to  the 
Viceroy,  in  addition  to  which  he  attended  legislative  sessions  and 
other  gatherings  where  both  English  and  Indian  participated.  The 
author,  who  has  endeavored  to  report  only  what  he  saw  or  heard, 
has  produced  a  rather  superficial  book.  From  the  tima  he  received 
a  wireless  at  sea  from  the  Governor  of  Bombay  the  stage  was  all 
set  for  him.  At  several  places  he  was  met  by  groups  with  prepared 
addresses.     Behind  these  masks  the  author  has  not  penetrated  far. 

w.  c.  s. 


WHAT  CIVILIZATION  OWES  TO  ITALY.    By  James  J.  Walsh. 
The  Stratford  Company,  1923,  pp.  xxII-|-432. 

Nowhere  probably  has  Italy's  contributions  to  civilization  been  put 
more  comprehensively,  thoroughly,  or  enthusiastically  (almost  ful- 
somely)  than  In  this  book.  The  gamut  covered  follows  the  alphabet 
from  architecture  to  surgery,  and  includes  such  subjects  as  discovery, 
education,  law,  literature,  mathematics,  music,  painting,  sculpture. 
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SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.    By  Floyd  Allport.    Houghton  Mifflin' 
Company,  1924. 

The  point  of  view  is  a  study  of  "the  individual  in  his  social  rela- 
tions." In  the  first  chapters  rather  detailed  attention  is  given  to 
physiological  approaches.  While  extended  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
individual's  responses  to  social  stimulations  the  distinction  between 
the  individual  as  a  biological  unit  and  a  fully  developed  person  with 
extensive  social  recognition  is  not  made.  Social  attitudes  are  treated 
as  attitudes  of  "individuals"  rather  than  of  "persons."  The  stress  is 
on  the  "attitude"  rather  than  on  "social."  The  social  origins  of  atti- 
tudes deserve  more  consideration.  This  is  an  excellent  treatise  from 
the  psychologist's  viewpoint,  that  is,  concerning  the  "individual  in 
his  social  life;"  but  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  study  of  the 
"person"  and  of  the  intersocial  stimulation  out  of  which  persons  de- 
velop. 

THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  FARMER.  By  Hayes 
RoBBiNS.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  vi-f  195. 
President  K.  L.  Butterfield  deserves  special  commendation  for 
editing  a  series  of  books  for  farmers.  This  book  is  one  of  the  series 
known  as  "The  Farmer's  Bookshelf."  The  aim  of  the  author,  who 
is  a  student  of  labor  problems,  is  to  describe  "sympathetically  but 
dispassionately"  the  labor  movement  and  to  interpret  it  to  farmers. 
Farmers  and  labor,  despite  the  farmer-labor  movement,  are  still 
far  apart,  because  their  immediate  interests  and  social  viewpoints 
are  so  variant.  The  interpretation  of  one  large  group  to  another 
large  group  within  the  nation  is  a  worthy  undertaking.  Mr.  Robbins 
has  performed  his  task  well;  he  covers  such  topics  as  trade  unionism, 
what  does  labor  want,  and  industrial  democracy.  E.  S.  B. 

THE    BASIS    OF    SOCIAL    THEORY.     By  Albert  G   A    Balz 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1924,  pp.  yixx-\-2S2. 

The  author  contends  that  psychology  is  physiology  and  social  psy- 
chology; that  after  physiology  is  deducted  from  psychology  the  main 
body  of  data  that  is  left  constitutes  social  psychology.  He  then 
proceeds  to  develop  "social  psychology"  theory  as  a  basis  of  the 
study  of  sociology.  The  chief  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  its  argument 
that  social  psychology  is  basic  to  all  the  social  sciences.  A  good 
discussion  is  given  of  "human  nature,"  "inherited  tendencies,"  and 
"the  problem  of  control."    The  book  is  both  critical  and  constructive. 
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THE  KU  KLUX  KLAN.    By  John  M.  Mecklin.    Harcourt,  Brace 
&  Company,  1924,  pp.  244. 

In  this,  the  best  available  description  and  analysis  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  the  author  observes  that  "the  real  Klan  is  the  local  organiza- 
tion, which  owing  primarily  to  its  secrecy,  is  a  law  unto  itself."  The 
Klan  is  essentially  "a  defense  mechanism  against  evils  which  are 
often  more  imaginary  than  real."  Intellectual  mediocrity  charac- 
terizes the  majority  of  the  Klan  members,  according  to  the  author. 
"The  Klan  is  conspicuously  lacking  in  that  refinement  of  sentiment 
and  critical  independence  of  thought  which  must  be  possessed  by 
any  individual  or  class  that  undertakes  to  shape  public  opinion  in  a 
democracy."  The  Klan  cannot  point  to  a  "single  great  constructive 
movement  which  it  has  set  on  foot.  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of 
thorns  nor  figs  of  thistles."  Forceful  arguments  are  advanced  indi- 
cating that  any  kind  of  a  secret  society  is  not  in  harmony  with  de- 
mocracy. 

POVERTY  WITH  RELATION  TO  EDUCATION.    By  Ralph  P. 
HoLBEN.    University  of  Pennsylvania,  1923,  pp.  208. 

In  this  doctor's  dissertation  splendid  materials  are  given  that 
throw  light  upon  the  educational  handicaps  of  families  in  economic 
straits.  One  hundred  families  in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  which 
had  accepted  aid,  and  which  had  at  least  one  adolescent  member 
living  at  home  furnished  the  data  for  study.  Personal  interviews 
represent  the  method  used.  The  study  is  especially  commendable 
wherein  it  discloses  the  experiences  and  attitudes  of  the  individuals 
concerned.  E.  S.  B. 

THE  COMING  OF  MAN.     By  John  M.  Tyler.    Marshall  Jones 
Company,  Boston,  1923,  pp.  viii-f  147. 

This  book  presents  in  outline  the  most  conspicuous  steps  by  which 
lower  life  has  grown  into  manhood.  Beginning  with  the  unicellular 
forms,  the  appearance  of  organs  or  powers,  which  have  given  their 
possessors  advantage,  have  been  considered.  The  book  is  written 
in  non-technical  language  for  the  general  reader.  W.  C.  S. 

CIVILIZATION  AND  THE  MICROBE.    By  Arthur  I.  Kendall. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1923,  pp.  viii-|-231. 

A  popular  and  reliable  description  of  the  relation  of  the  microbe  to 
human  life,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  helpful  work  of  microscopic  life. 
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CHARTS  AND  GRAPHS.  By  Karl  G.  Karsten.  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1923,  pp.  xi+724. 

About  anything  in  the  line  of  making  charts  and  graphs  that  one 
might  look  for  can  be  found  in  this  compendium.  It  treats  of  non- 
mathematical  charts,  such  as  route-charts;  with  amount-of-change 
charts,  such  as  bar-charts,  pie-charts,  scales,  cycles;  with  calculating 
charts,  such  as  zigzag  and  composite  mimeographs;  with  two  and 
three  dimension  data.  The  book  contains  498  illustrations,  which 
are  of  special  value  in  a  work  of  this  type.  The  whole  gamut  from, 
the  simplest  form  of  map  and  coordinate  paper  work  to  the  most 
advanced  and  technical  manipulation  of  frequency  surfaces  is  trav- 
ersed. This  is  a  convenient,  durable  volume  written  in  a  style  that 
is  clear  and  direct.  E.  S.  B. 

THE  PLANNING  OF  THE  MODERN  CITY.  By  Nelson  P. 
Lewis.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  second  edition,  1923,  pp.  xvii 
H-457. 

In  the  second  edition  revised  of  this  standard  work  on  the  "prin- 
ciples of  city  planning"  the  author  gives  a  comprehensive  treatment 
of  the  subject.  Special  attention  is  given  to  zoning,  to  "restrictions," 
to  regional  planning,  and  to  correcting  mistakes.  The  value  of  the 
book  is  greatly  enhanced  by  eighty-seven  excellent  plates. 

THE  STORY  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS.  By  Leon  C.  Marshall. 
Part  I,  Preliminary  Edition.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1923, 
pp.  ix-f-239. 

This  is  a  book  in  social  science  for  secondary  schools.  It  traces 
certain  factors  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present.  It  seeks  to 
present  an  organic  view  of  what  it  means  to  live  in  society,  how 
people  have  lived  together,  and  the  conditions  essential  to  living 
together  well.  W.  C.  S. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  ITALIAN  IMMIGRATION  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  By  Antonio  Stella.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  1924,  pp.  xxii-|-124. 

The  foreword  is  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler;  and  some  of  the 
special  topics  are  mentality  and  intelligence,  health  and  mortality, 
savings  and  remittances,  and  the  Italian  immigrant  as  an  economic 
factor.  A  plea  is  made  for  a  rational  and  constructive  immigration 
policy  of  selection  "based  on  the  specific  needs  of  the  country  and  on 
facts,  not  on  prejudice." 
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CIVICS:  AN  INDUCTIVE  STUDY  SOCIALLY  DEVELOPED 
OF  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  COMMUNITY  WELFARE  IN 
CHINA.    By  Daniel  Harrison  Kulp,  ii.    Edward  Evans  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Shanghai,  1923,  pp.  xxxiii+185. 
During  this  period  of  unrest  and  transition  in  China  it  would 
appear  that  this   book  is   most  timely.     Through  the   medium  of 
thought-provoking  questions  an  interest  is  developed  in  actual  con- 
ditions and  problems  in  the  community.    Through  the  study  of  the 
institutions  of  the  community  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  think  out  his  relationship,  to  these  agencies  that  he  may  develop 
into  a  useful  citizen.    The  book  is  written  in  English  followed  by  a 
Chinese  translation  so  it  can  be  widely  used.     In  the  bibliographies 
reference  is  made  to  literature  available  in  Chinese  as  well  as  to 
standard  works  in  English.  W.  C.  S. 

CONTACTS  WITH  NON-CHRISTIAN  CULTURES.  By  Daniel 
Johnson  Fleming.  George  H.  Doran  Co.,  1923,  pp.  xiv-f-189. 

The  author  applies  the  case  method  to  the  study  of  missionary 
problems  arising  out  of  the  contacts  of  western  culture  with  oriental 
cultures.  Concrete  materials  are  used  to  illustrate  the  problems. 
The  selections  have  been  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  definite 
answers  but  for  raising  questions  and  provoking  thought.  The  book 
shows  the  need  for  a  thorough  treatment  of  each  problem  on  its 
own  merits  rather  than  settling  it  on  the  basis  of  dogmatic  assertion 
or  rigid  doctrine.  The  book  is  more  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  method  used  than  for  the  materials  presented. 

W.  C.  S. 

THE  COMMUNICABLE  DISEASES.  By  Allan  J.  Mc  Laughlin. 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1923,  pp.  x-f269. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  new  public  health  series  being  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers.  It  is  clear,  reliable,  non-technical,  and  com- 
prehensive; it  stresses  education  and  a  sense  of  community  respon- 
sibility by  individuals. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLU^ 
TION.  By  F.  Stuart  Chapin.  The  Century  Company, 
1923,  pp.  xxii+320. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  Professor  Chapin's  book  that  appeared  first 
in  1913,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  in  1919.  It 
is  a  standard  work  of  importance. 
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CAPITAL'S  DUTY  TO  THE  WAGE  EARNER.  By  John  Calder. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  New  York,  1923,  pp.  ix-f-326. 

The  author  aims  to  give,  not  a  solution  of  the  labor  problem,  but 
a  presentation  of  "principles  and  practice  for  employers  and  exec- 
utives and  for  teachers  and  students  of  management  and  the  public 
on  the  handling  of  the  human  factors  in  industry."  Does  he  really 
mean  to  exclude  the  wage-earner  from  consideration,  or  does  he 
think  them  incapable  of  interpreting  the  facts?  At  times  the  reading 
of  the  material  seems  to  confirm  this,  and  one  sees  the  labor  prob- 
lem surveyed  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  laborer  himself.  Labor 
disturbances  are  recognized  as  coming  from  a  very  small  minority 
who,  because  of  organization,  are  able  to  make  their  wants  known. 
Does  not  the  provocation  very  often  arise  from  a  likewise  small 
group  of  those  in  control  of  strategic  industries?  The  book  will 
hereafter  appear  under  the  title  of  Policy  and  Practice. 

M.J.V. 

THE    COOPERATIVE    MOVEMENT    IN    RUSSIA.     By  Elsie 
Terry  Blanc.    The  Macmillan  Company,  1924,  pp.  xi-}-324. 

Mrs.  Blanc  has  prepared  an  interesting  and  useful  account  of  the 
history  of  the  cooperatives  in  Russia  since  obscure  beginnings  fifty- 
seven  years  ago,  of  their  fight  with  the  Czarist  government,  their 
domination  by  the  Soviet  government  for  two  years,  and  of  their 
emergence  into  a  powerful  social  movement,  spreading  the  seeds  f 
education  and  democracy. 

PRIMITIVE  CULTURE.    By  Edward  B.  Tylor.   Seventh  Edition. 
Brentano's,  1924,  pp.  xxi-f-502+471. 

The  seventh  edition  of  this  well-known  and  respected  work  com- 
bines the  two  volumes  of  the  first  edition  into  one.  These  researches, 
published  originally  in  1871,  into  the  development  of  mythology, 
philosophy,  religion,  language,  art,  and  custom  of  primitive  man  are 
still  of  great  value  to  anthropological  students. 

NATURE  AND  HUMAN  NATURE.    By  Hartly  B.  Alexander. 
Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  1923,  pp.  ix-|-529. 

In  this  good-sized  volume  of  essays,  the  author  has  treated  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects  in  a  metaphysical,  historical,  and  literary  way,  with 
keen  insight.  Certain  of  the  chapters,  such  as  those  on  the  human 
personality,  art,  and  democracy,  and  the  evolution  of  ideals  are  im- 
portantTFeatises  in  social  philosophy. 
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FROM    IMMIGRANT    TO    INVENTOR.     By  Michael  Pupir^ 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1923,  pp.  396. 

A  Serbian  immigrant  describes  his  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  professor 
in  Columbia  University  and  an  inventor  of  first  rank,  beginning  with 
"What  I  Brought  to  America"  and  "The  Hardships  of  a  Greenhorn" 
and  concluding  with  "The  Rise  of  Idealism  in  American  Science." 
This  distinguished  American  inventor  and  scholar  is  glad  that  the 
present  restrictive  immigration  laws  were  not  in  eifect  when  he 
sought  admittance,  for  he  would  have  been  rejected  as  undesirable. 

This  is  a  book  of  unusual  worth  not  only  in  the  fields  of  American- 
ization and  science,  but  also  of  invention  and  leadership.  A  fine 
testimony  is  given  to  the  role  that  is  played  by  a  mother's  implicit 
confidence  and  faith  in  her  son.  IMoreover,  a  scientist  proudly  ac- 
knowledges his  indebtedness  to  religious  faith  and  in  one  personal 
experience  after  another  a  vivid  picture  is  given  of  how  the  funda- 
mental attitudes  of  life  are  both  made  and  modified.         E.  S.  B. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  DEPOPULATION  OF  MELANESIA.  Edited 
by  W,  H.  R.  Rivers,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1922, 
pp.  xx-j-116. 

This  book  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  which  set  forth  the  un- 
favorable results  of  the  contact  of  groups  on  different  cultural  levels. 
On  account  of  the  mingling  of  those  of  different  race,  the  Melanes- 
ians,  according  to  Rivers,  are  suffering  from  a  loss  of  Interest  in  life 
and  have  consequently  declined  in  several  ways.  Diseases  of  civi- 
lization have  reduced  the  population;  new  goods  have  disorganized 
their  industries;  and  changes  in  habits  have  led  to  a  decline  in  moral 
tone.  Both  the  missionary  and  trader,  even  though  their  aims  are 
at  opposite  poles,  are  responsible  for  the  resultant  disorganization, 

w.  c.  s. 


HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  LIFE.    Bv  Gertrude  Hartman.    E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  ix-|-200. 

This  is  a  set  of  curriculum  outlines  for  teachers  in  elementary 
schools  which  builds  on  the  social  science  point  of  view  and  is 
arranged  around  the  needs  of  the  family,  the  community,  and  social 
evolution.  Many  hints  as  well  as  readings  are  suggested  concerning 
each  topic. 
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DARKER  PHASES  OF  THE  SOUTH.    By  Frank  Tannenbaum. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1923,  pp.vii+203. 

Four  main  problems,  namely,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Southern 
racial  stock,  Southern  prisons,  and  racial  adjustments,  are  discussed 
by  Mr.  Tannenbaum  with  sympathetic  and  keen  insight.  The  author 
holds  that  the  South  is  conscious  of  only  one  great  problem;  it  has 
only  one  great  fear  —  the  Negro.  "What  the  South  needs  is  more 
trouble  —  so  that  it  could  diversify  its  passions,  its  fears,  its  hates  — • 
and  see  them  all  a  little  more  reflectively,  a  little  more  passively,  a 
little  more  objectively." 

HOUSING  PROBLEMS  IN  WESTERN  EUROPE.  By  Edith  E. 
Wood.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  vii-|-210. 

In  nine  chapters  the  author  succinctly  surveys  recent  improve- 
ments and  the  present  status  of  housing  conditions  in  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe.  She  finds  that  the  public  authorities  in  these 
countries  have  a  much  greater  sense  of  responsibility  regarding  hous- 
ing conditions  than  do  officials  in  the  United  States.  In  Europe 
housing  the  working  classes  is  being  considered  a  public  utility. 
When  housing  conditions  are  poor  it  is  found  that  social  unrest  and 
radicalism  develop.  E,  S.  B. 

WOMEN  AND  THE  LABOR  MOVEMENT.  By  Alice  Henry. 
George  Doran  &  Company,  1923,  pp.  xix-|-241. 

After  giving  three  chapters  to  the  history  of  women  in  industry, 
beginning  with  primitive  women,  the  author  describes  the  experi- 
ences of  women  in  labor  unions,  the  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
legislation  in  behalf  of  women  in  industry,  working  women  and  the 
war,  the  Negro  woman  in  industry,  and  the  International  Federation 
of  Working  Women.  The  necessity  for  the  organization  of  women 
in  industry  as  their  best  means  of  self  protection  is  the  main  thesis 
which  the  author  strongly  supports. 

PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY.  By  Henry  George.  An  Abridg- 
ment by  Anna  George  DeMille.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Company, 
1924,  pp.  ix-f-214. 

This  abridgment  of  a  book  of  568  pages  to  one  of  214  is  well  done. 
It  gives  in  convenient  form  the  main  principles  that  Henry  George 
developed  in  the  original  volume  by  selecting  the  most  pertinent 
phases  of  each  chapter. 
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LEGAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  CAPITALISM.    By  John  R.  Com- 
mons.    The  Macmillan  Company,  1924,  pp.  x-|-394. 

Dr.  Commons  began  with  the  problem:  What  do  the  courts  mean 
by  reasonable  value,  reasonable  safety,  reasonable  wage,  reasonable 
conduct  for  public  officials  and  private  citizens.  His  research  took 
him  into  a  painstaking  study  of  a  large  number  of  legal  decisions. 
The  outcome  is  a  theoretical  study  of  the  legal  foundations  of  capi- 
talism. The  book  needs  to  be  paralleled  by  a  study  of  the  social  va- 
lidity of  capitalism.  Treatises  in  economics  are  of  real  value  to  the 
extent  that  they  go  back  to  the  personal  experiences  of  employer, 
employee,  and  the  consumer  —  something  that  this  book  can  hardly 
De  said  to  do. 

THE  PERSONAL  RELATION  IN  INDUSTRY.     By  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.    Boni  &  Liveright,  1923,  pp.  149. 

In  this  group  of  addresses  Mr.  Rockefeller  makes  an  admirable 
plea  for  cooperation  in  industry  and  also  for  the  development  of  per- 
sonal relations  in  industry.  He  points  out  that  there  are  four  parties 
to  industry,  namely,  capital,  management,  labor,  and  the  community. 
A  constructive  spirit  pervades  the  arguments  which  are  sociologically 
meritorious.  If  all  employers  and  employees  showed  a  similar  atti- 
tude the  labor-capital  conflict  would  be  on  a  fair  way  to  solution. 

E.  S.  B. 

LIVING  TOGETHER.    By  Bishop  Francis  J.  Mc  Connell.   The 
Abingdon  Press,  1923,  pp.  244. 

In  these  lectures,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia on  the  New  Era  Foundation,  the  author  speaks  from  a  broad 
and  wholesome  point  of  view  regarding  such  social  conflict  situations 
as  racial  strife,  the  labor-capital  struggle,  science-religion  antagon- 
isms, and  denominationalism  disunity.  "Can  Patriotism  be  Saved?" 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  best  chapters. 

THE   INDUSTRIAL   WORKER:    1840-60.     By  Norman   Ware. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1924,  pp.  xxi+291. 

This  book  received  the  first  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars  in  Class 
A  of  the  Hart,  Schaffner  &  Marx  Contest  for  the  year  1922.  It  gives 
a  detailed  account  of  labor  during  the  twenty  year  period  indicated, 
showing  how  labor  gained  nothing.  Little  attempt  is  made  at  socio- 
logical analysis,  but  the  historical  merit  deserves  high  praise. 
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Idee  et  Definition  de  la  Sociologie.  Sociology  is  the  science  that 
studies  the  origin,  the  organization,  and  the  development  of  human 
institutions  in  their  general  aspects.  Raul  A.  Orgaz,  Revue  Inter- 
nationale de  Sociologie,  Jan. -Feb.,  1924,  7-14. 

The  Receding  Tide  of  Democracy.  The  particular  practice  which 
is  wrecking  democracy  today  is  simply  the  refusal  loyally  to  accept 
the  principle  of  majority  rule.  There  is  and  can  be  no  democracy 
without  honest  acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  majority.  H.  H.  Powers, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  April,  1924,  456-467. 

Psychic  Mechanisms  and  Social  Radicalism.  The  transfer  of  ef- 
fect, compensation,  reaction  of  justification,  sympathy,  and  logical 
thought  are  cited  as  five  psychological  mechanisms  which  tend  inev- 
itably toward  the  radicalism  of  many  laborers  and  some  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  Ellery  Francis  Reed,  Journal  of  Social 
Forces,  Nov.  1923,  36-40. 

The  City  Drift  of  Population  in  Relation  to  Social  Efficieincy. 
Statistics  covering  the  1850-1920  period  indicate  (1)  that  rural  com- 
munities produce  fewer  leaders  per  hundred  thousand  than  the  city, 
(2)  that  adjustments  of  population  to  production  are  apparently 
prompt,  and  (3)  that  a  decrease  in  the  relative  number  of  farms  will 
necessitate  imports  or  lowering  the  standard  of  living.  R.  Clyde 
White,  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  Nov.  1923,  17-23. 

Some  Asian  Views  of  White  Culture.  In  an  intellectual  peace 
between  Asia  and  Euro-America  lies  the  hope  of  the  enrichment  of 
both  cultures  and  their  ultimate  amalgamation  into  one  mature 
world-civilization.  Only  a  very  important  change  of  trend  in  our 
culture  can  assure  this  peace.  If  we  are  to  win  Asia's  confidence, 
we  must  combine  a  greater  spirituality  with  our  material  advance. 
Upton  Close,  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1924,  353-364. 
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The  American  Malady.  Discontent  and  unhappiness  are  charac- 
teristic of  America  largely  due  to  our  false  conception  of  what  is 
good  and  a  lack  of  knowing  how  to  appreciate  our  leisure.  Langdon 
Mitchell,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb.  1924,  153-168. 

Woodrow  Wilson's  Leadership.  Woodrow  Wilson's  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  permanent  peace,  and  the  substitution  of  law  and  jus- 
tice for  brute  force,  will  continue  to  inspire  his  successors  in  what 
must  be  the  long  and  slow  processes  that  accompany  the  shaping 
of  international  institutions.  Albert  Shaw,  Review  of  Reviews,  Mch., 
1924,  261-267. 

The  Mental-Health  Survey.  A  mental  health  survey  provides  a 
method  for  studying  the  influence  of  numerous  factors  on  the  general 
mental  health  of  a  community  by  analyzing  the  problems  and  re- 
sources of  all  local  agencies  and  by  analyzing  all  mental  difficulties 
in  patients  that  have  been  forced  on  the  attention  of  school  author- 
ities, police  agents,  welfare  workers,  and  industries.  Cornelia  D. 
Hopkins,  Me?ital  Hygiene,  January,  1924,  83-86. 

Scientific  Methods  of  Studying  Human  Society.  All  modern  sci- 
ence is  essentially  inductive  in  spirit;  it  proceeds  from  the  facts  to 
the  theory,  from  particulars  to  universals.  The  three  sources  from 
which  the  scientific  student  shall  get  his  facts  are,  first,  from  anthro-, 
pology  and  ethnology;  secondly,  from  written  history;  thirdly,  from 
the  observation  and  the  collection  of  facts  regarding  present  social 
life.  Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  March,  1924, 
328-332. 


The  Aims  and  Working  of  the  International  Labor  Organization. 
The  three  primary  functions  of  the  International  Labor  Organization 
in  pursuance  of  the  aim  of  the  League  of  Nations  are,  first,  to  fully 
prepare  the  ground  for  a  simultaneous  improvement  in  labor  legis- 
lation, to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  the  collective  experience  of  man- 
kind, and  to  stimulate  within  each  national  community  methods  of 
proceeding  by  the  joint  cooperative  efforts  of  all  organized  interests 
concerned.  B.  H.  Sumner,  Inter.  Jour,  of  Ethics,  January,  1924, 
157-174. 
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Religion  as  a  Social  Force.    Until  religious  thinkers  become  socially  . 

minded  and  social  workers  are  full  of  religious  idealism  there  will  | 

be  no  real  advance  in  human  welfare.    James  P.  Murray,  Journal  of  | 
Social  Forces,  March,  1924,  400-403. 

The  Origin  and  Development  of  Productive  Industry.  Our  present 
industrial  system,  in  so  far  as  it  involves  forced  labor  for  another's 
profit,  is  imperfect  and  unjust,  and  needs  to  be  improved  by  an  in- 
creasing measure  of  industrial  freedom.  I.  W.  Howerth,  Amer.  Jour, 
of  Sociology,  March,  1924,  539-552. 

The  Effect  of  Science  on  Social  Institutions.    Science  has  not  given    r  f 
men  more  self-control,  more  kindliness,  or  more  power  of  discount-  ' ' 
ing  their  passions  in  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action.    Whether,  in 
the  end,  science  will  prove  to  have  been  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  man- 
kind is  still  a  doubtful  question.     Bertrand  Russell,  Survey,  April  1, 
1924,  5-11. 

Progress  and  Decay  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Civilization.  An 
undoubting  faith  in  the  inevitable  victory  of  the  forces  of  enlighten- 
ment and  in  the  coming  reign  of  Humanity,  Liberty,  and  Progress, 
is  disappearing  in  the  world,  due  not  to  the  World  War  chiefly,  but 
to  the  rise  of  material  prosperity.  Christopher  Dawson,  Sociological 
Review,  January,  1924,   1-11. 

The  Organization  and  Budget  of  a  Health  Department.  Three 
essentials  for  successful  health  administration  are  expert  officials, 
adequate  funds,  and  favorable  public  opinion.  A  survey  of  21  towns 
conducted  by  the  Yale  School  of  Medicine  shows  recent  progress 
in  the  development  of  these  essential  factors.  Ira  V.  Hiscock,  Amer. 
Jour,  of  Public  Health,  March,  1924,  203-208. 

The  Reconstruction  of  Humanism.  Is  it  too  terrible  a  thing  to 
say  that  today  science  is  winning  against  man?  It  began  as  his  serv- 
ant, but  it  has  come  perilously  near  to  being  his  master.  If  we  are 
to  be  rescued  from  the  results  of  our  devilish  ingenuity  there  has  got 
to  be  found  a  new  sort  of  teacher  who  will  help  us  to  rediscover  our- 
selves, or  the  fact  that  personality  is  the  central  fact  of  all.  The 
sociologist  may  be  this  new  teacher.  George  B.  Logan,  Joiirnal  of 
Social  Forces,  March,  1924,  357-361. 
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The  recent  death  of  James  Sully  in  his  81st  year  removes  a  deep 
thinker  from  this  life;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Sociological 
Society  of  England. 

The  social  fact  may  be  defined  in  a  preliminary  way  as  any  fact 
that  could  not  come  to  be  at  all  save  within  a  group  or  congregate 
form  of  life.     Balz,  The  Basis  of  Social  Theory,  p.  38. 

The  rising  tide  of  color  is  a  good  sign  if  it  means,  as  it  largely 
does,  that  the  races  which  have  been  looked  upon  as  non-adult  are 
insisting  upon  being  taken  seriously.  McConnell,  Living  Together, 
p.  218. 

Instead  of  abolishing  associations  as  desired  by  Adam  Smith,  the 
weakness  of  the  individual  has  driven  him  into  corporations  and 
unions,  while  governments  have  yielded  and  have  granted  to  these 
associations  sovereign  powers  and  immunities  from  sovereign  power, 
until  they  are  far  more  powerful  than  those  condemned  by  Adam 
Smith  and  the  French  Revolution.  Commons,  Legal  Foundations  of 
Capitalism,  386. 

If  war  is  ever  done  away  with,  it  will  be  because  the  view  of  the 
conscientious  objector  —  like  that  of  the  abolitionist  in  antislavery 
movements  —  will  become  substantially  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  more  moderate  sentiment  crystallizes,  the  view,  namely,  that 
human  life  is  so  inherently  sacred  that  it  must  not  be  poured  out 
upon  battlefields.    McConnell,  Living  Together,  p.  148. 

One  of  the  latest  developments  in  psychology,  the  intelligence 
tests,  has  in  America  been  overrated  as  a  means  of  passing  judgment 
upon  the  unfortunate  subjects  who  are  tested.  But  this  is  not  so 
important  as  the  danger  that  these  tests  might  be  used  —  and  in  fact 
are  being  used,  we  believe,  by  certain  people  —  not  to  advance 
science  or  in  the  scientific  spirit,  but  for  race  discrimination  and  in 
the  spirit  of  propaganda.  Hexter  and  Myerson,  Mental  Hygiene, 
January,  1924,  82. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  AND  INDUSTRY 


ARTHUR  J.  TODD 

Professor  of  Sociology,  Northwestern  University 
and 
Director  of  Industrial  Relations,  B.  Kuppenheimer  iff  Co.,  Inc.,  Chica^ 


At  the  very  outset,  we  may  frankly  confess  that  there 
are  two  rather  diametrically  opposed  opinions  as  to  the 
relation  of  social  work  and  industry.  The  first  of  these 
was  expressed  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Community 
Cooperation  of  the  American  Management  Association 
just  published.    The  Committee  says : 

"Industry  is  an  integral  part  of  the  community — not  apart  from 
it,  but  a  part  of  it.  Their  destines  are  tied  up  together  .  .  Pro- 
gressive industrial  leaders  feel  a  responsibility  towards  their  em- 
ployees and  are  anxious  to  see  them  prosper.  But  an  adequate  wage 
alone  will  not  bring  this  about.  It  is  the  wisdom  with  which  the 
money  is  spent  that  tells  the  story.  If  the  funds  of  the  workers  are 
used  up  on  account  of  sickness  that  can  be  avoided  and  by  other 
causes  that  can  be  eliminated  through  education  and  through  the 
help  of  progressive  social  forces  in  an  enlightened  community,  high 
wages  will  do  little  good.  Industry  is,  therefore,  interested  and 
should  feel  responsibiHty  for  seeing  that  the  community  does  its 
share  in  building  up  its  citizens.  This  means  effective  functioning 
of  the  governmental  agencies,  health  department,  schools,  police  de- 
partment, courts,  recreation  departments,  etc.,  and  the  support  of 
private  social  agencies,  such  as  Community  Chest  Associations,  that 
supplement  the  work  of  the  public  departments.  .  .  .  No  one 
knows  better  than  personnel  directors  that  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tiveness of  workers  depend  upon  their  physical  and  mental  condition, 
which  in  turn  is  the  result  of  their  environment,  of  the  workers'  home 
life.  .  .  .  Records  of  the  welfare  departments  of  industrial  es- 
tablishments are  filled  with  cases  of  employees  overwhelmed  and 
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submerged  by  sickness,  and  the  boundary  between  self-support  and 
poverty  crossed." 

The  other  point  of  view  was  expressed  in  an  address  by 
the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  course  of  an  address  on  the  "Prob- 
lems of  a  Manufacturer."    He  said : 

''It  has  been  the  habit  of  certain  people  to  go  about  among  the 
workers  in  our  different  mills,  in  an  attempt  to  excite  in  them  a  feel- 
ing that  they  were  unjustly  treated.  There  are  two  classes  of  people 
who  have  indulged  in  this  practice.  There  are  the  social  workers 
and  philanthropists  who  act  from  a  sincere  desire  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  the  worker,  and  are  really  anxious  to  help.  They  are 
well  meaning  people,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  some,  perhaps 
many  cases,  grievances  really  exist — the  very  grievances  which  we 
are  trying  to  remedy.  Of  these  people,  I  make  no  complaint  or  crit- 
icism. The  purposes  which  they  attempt  to  achieve  are  praiseworthy, 
but  I  venture  to  think  that  they  might  accomplish  more  in  cooper-, 
ation  with  the  management  than  in  stirring  up  feeling  against  it. 
Of  the  other  class,  nothing  good  can  be  said.  Their  motives,  I  do 
not  believe  are  unselfish,  nor  is  what  they  do  helpful  or  beneficial 
to  the  workers.  Many  of  them  are  vicious  and  agitate  merely  to 
get  the  money  which  they  extract  from  the  workers  by  way  of  assess- 
ments. They  are  busy  sowing  seeds  of  unrest  and  discontent  among 
the  workers,  not  only  of  our  own  mills,  but  throughout  the  country, 
in  order  to  create  and  maintain  a  dissatisfaction  with  our  industrial 
and  political  institutions.  They  are  of  the  class  called  "Reds,"  who 
carry  in  their  minds  a  well-defined  purpose  to  overthrow  our  Gov- 
ernment and  industrial  system  and  apparently  propose  to  use  the 
great  laboring  classes  as  a  cat's  paw  to  accomplish  their  ends." 

The  first  of  these  quotations  accepts  the  point  of  view 
that  the  spirit  and  method  of  social  work  are  unescapable 
in  progressive  industry.  The  second  frankly  takes  the 
stand  that  business  is  business  and  has  nothing  to  learn 
from  half-baked  social  meddlers  or  ideologists. 

As  usually  happens,  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  both 
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these  points  of  view.  It  is  true  that  business  and  industr)^ 
have,  at  times,  suffered  from  the  ill-thought-out  projects 
and  ill-timed,  ill-advised  interference  from  the  outside  by 
people,  some  of  them  social  workers,  who  have  tried  to  re- 
form industry  by  legislation  or  by  more  direct  methods. 
On  the  other  hand,  industry  has  been  compelled  at  times 
to  reorder  itself  according  to  suggestions  and  even  laws, 
promoted  by  social  idealists  and  social  workers.  Industry 
also  has  frequently  learned  to  respect  and  to  profit  by  those 
suggestions  and  laws,  even  though  at  the  beginning  it  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  them.  I  need  only  cite  such  outstand- 
ing examples  as  workmen's  compensation  and  child  labor 
laws. 

To  no  small  degree  both  workmen's  compensation  legis- 
lation and  the  movement  for  the  eight  hour  day  have  come 
out  of  the  efforts  of  social  workers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  former,  which  to  a  certain  extent,  crystallizes 
the  experience  of  social  agencies  in  trying  to  handle  from 
the  standpoint  of  philanthropy  and  with  very  limited  re- 
sources the  problems  of  industrial  accident,  fatal  or  non- 
fatal. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  now  a  really  broad- 
gauge  employer  who  does  not  testify  to  his  belief  in  a  work- 
men's compensation  law  properly  administered.  The  ad- 
ditional charge  to  industry  is  so  slight  that  it  can  be  borne 
without  difficulty.  The  increased  safety  of  factories  is  an 
element  of  relief  to  the  manufacturer  himself,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  man  in  his  right  mind  enjoys  the  prospect 
of  the  experience  of  repeated  serious  accidents  in  his  plant. 
The  elimination  of  this  personal  sense  of  worr)^  might  eas- 
ily be  considered  as  worth  the  whole  system  of  compensa- 
tion laws.  The  same  might  be  said  of  relief  from  the  ex- 
pense and  suspense  of  court  litigation  over  accident  claims. 
But  even  more  important  is  the  by-product  of  installing 
nursing,    sanitation,    and    accident-prevention    measures. 
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For  instance,  most  modern,  high  grade  plants  have  a 
Health  and  Safety  Department  which  not  only  looks  after 
accidents  but  looks  after  the  general  health  of  the  em- 
ployees. This  phase  of  industrial  management  undoubt- 
edly reduces  absenteeism  and  tardiness  and  therefore  pro- 
motes production  and  in  the  long  run  may  be  treated  in 
terms  of  industrial  profits. 

The  same  argument  will  probably  come  out  eventually 
with  regard  to  the  eight  hour  day,  although  this  measure 
almost  universally  urged  by  social  workers  has  not  yet  had 
the  full  time  to  register  its  industrial  effects. 

In  the  field  of  minimum  wage  agitation  and  legislation, 
the  case  is  still  more  tenuous.  This  principle  has  not  yet 
been  fully  accepted  by  business  and  industrial  leaders ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  has  not  been  accepted  as  a  legislative  prin- 
ciple, although  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  recent  times  most 
industries  following  simply  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
or  following  arrangements  with  organized  labor,  have  bv 
agreement  or  by  necessity  set  up  minimum  wage  standards 
which  are  frequently  if  not  usually  above  the  legal  mini- 
mum. The  actual  practice  of  industry  holds  for  this  prob- 
lem as  it  does  for  the  problem  of  child  labor.  In  many  in- 
stances in  communities  where  a  legal  limitation  of  14  or 
15  years  is  placed  upon  the  employment  of  child  labor,  in- 
dustries have  voluntarily  set  up  a  minimum  age  of  16, 
having  found  that  in  actual  experience  it  was  unprofitable 
in  the  long  run  to  employ  }'ounger  children. 

Hence  we  see  in  actual  practice  that  industry  almost  in 
spite  of  itself  tends  to  come  to  satisfactory  conclusions  with 
the  social  worker  and  the  social  idealist.  In  some  cases 
industry  has  gone  beyond  the  suggestions  of  the  social 
workers.  In  other  cases  it  is  still  engaged  in  the  healthful 
process  of  debate  with  them.  Two  things  result.  The  first 
is  manifestly  that,  willy-nilly,  industry  in  these  times  must 
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be  concerned  with  social  and  ethical  values.  The  second 
is  that  the  social  worker  must  assume  a  very  real  respon- 
sibility ;  and  that  responsibility  reduces  simply  to  this : 
In  promoting  any  new  advance  in  applying  social  ideals  to 
industry  the  social  worker  must  be  absolutely  sure  of  his 
facts  and  must  not  go  off  "half  cocked,"  must  not  assume 
an  arbitrar}^  attitude,  but  must  be  willing  to  learn,  to  con- 
ciliate, and  to  take  counsel. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  no  fundamental  alienation  be- 
tween social  work  and  industr)^  The  proof  of  this  is  the 
rush  for  industrial  jobs  by  social  workers.  The  social 
worker  apparently  is  always  seeking  for  an  opportunity  to 
express  idealism.  His  first  opportunity  came  in  the  church, 
then  in  the  settlement,  next  in  social  work  as  it  has  been 
generally  understood,  either  in  the  field  of  remedial  case 
work,  or  in  the  larger  mass  work  conducted  by  legislative 
and  reform  agencies.  Now  apparently  he  finds  his  best 
opportunity,  or  at  least  thinks  he  may  find  it,  in  industry. 
There  is  a  decided  restlessness  amongst  many  caseworkers, 
for  example.  To  them  case  work  appears  futile  and  inde- 
cisive. Not  a  few  social  workers  have  told  me  that  case 
work  and  social  work  in  general  seem  to  get  them  nowhere. 
They  think  that  the  opportunities  in  industry  are  more 
effective  because  their  work  would  be  more  concrete  and 
more  permanent.  So  far  this  rush,  however,  has  been  tem- 
pered by  a  lack  of  real  jobs,  although  it  is  true  that  indus- 
tr)^  has  swallowed  up  a  considerable  number  of  outstand- 
ing figures  in  the  social  field.  Banks,  insurance  compan- 
ies, department  stores,  manufacturing  concerns,  great  in- 
dustries like  coal,  steel,  and  clothing,  have  not  hesitated 
to  avail  themselves  of  conspicuous  figures  who  had  won 
their  spurs  in  social  work.  Now  the  question  arises  wheth- 
er or  not  captive  Greece  may  not  lead  captive  her  rude 
conquerori. 
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However  that  may  be,  there  is  a  real  need  and  a  real 
opportunity  for  social  workers  in  certain  phases  of  indus- 
trial work,  and  even  in  other  aspects  of  industr}-  and  busi- 
ness. Wherever  case  work  is  needed  or  real  idealisrri,  oi* 
the  mediator}'  spirit,  or  fact-finding  instead  of  fault-find- 
ing, there  is  a  real  opportunity  for  expressing  the  spirit 
and  technique  of  social  work.  The  trained  social  worker 
is  needed  in  handling  cases  of  relief  which  frequently  occur 
in  any  large  industr)\  It  is  true  also  in  employee  family 
troubles,  such  as  desertion,  divorce,  or  illegitimacy.  In  the 
case  of  sickness  and  accident,  also  vtry  conspicuously  in 
the  case  of  donations  to  social  agencies  it  is  no  less  true. 
Social  workers  are  frequently  called  upon  to  advise  the 
management  as  to  whether  donations  should  be  made  to 
this  or  that  agency,  and  if  so,  how  much.?  They  are  called 
upon  to  advise  as  to  the  comparative  effectiveness  of  the 
work  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  agency.  They  are  asked 
to  advise  as  to  endowments,  or  bequests  or  memorials. 
They  are  asked  to  pass  upon  legislative  measures  pending 
before  state  legislatures  or  Congress,  and  to  advise  the 
manufacturer  as  to  what  his  stand  should  be,  or  if  he 
should  take  any  stand  at  all.  It  is  not  infrequent  that  a 
manufacturer  under  such  advice  "lays  off"  opposing  social 
welfare  measures,  even  though  a  manufacturers'  associa- 
tion may  be  actively  engaged  in  fighting  them. 

Even  in  cases  of  accident,  where  automatically  work- 
men's compensation  laws  may  be  assumed  to  intervene 
and  operate,  the  social  worker's  technique  must  be  brought 
into  play;  for  usually  the  great  run  of  accidents  are  of 
short  duration,  and  may  not  fall  within  the  term  of  the 
compensation  law;  or,  the  compensation  under  the  law 
may  not  be  deemed  adequate  for  a  given  case.  Therefore, 
the  employer,  upon  the  recommendation  of  his  social  ad- 
visers, may  elect  to  go  beyond  the  law,  and  provide  com- 
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pensation  where  it  is  not  legally  required,  or  may  add  to 
the  compensation  provided  by  law.  This  is  where  case 
work  comes  in,  to  determine  what  actually  should  be  done, 
given  certain  conditions  determined  by  accepted  procedure 
of  investigation. 

Case  work  is  utilized  in  hiring.  A  proper  employment 
card  record  includes  family  status,  race,  age,  dependents, 
and  other  categories  familiar  to  case  workers.  In  dealing 
with  absentees,  employment  visitors  call  upon  the  worker 
at  his  home.  Case  work  frequently  brings  an  industrial 
relations  department  into  contact  with  the  immigration 
authorities.  For  example,  a  dependent  or  dissolute  or 
criminal  worker  may  be  an  object  of  discussion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  his  deportation.  Or  on  the  other  hand,  it  may 
be  a  question  of  bringing  into  the  country  other  members 
of  his  family.  In  such  cases,  the  employee's  record  and 
case  technique  are  of  value  in  stating  his  case  to  the  immi- 
gration officials.  Again,  the  medical  and  nursing  records 
of  a  personnel  staff  are  of  extreme  value  in  administering 
sickness  or  accident  relief  to  the  workers  or  their  families. 
They  may  be  also  valuable  in  assisting  the  Juvenile  Court, 
Court  of  Domestic  Relations,  Mothers'  Pension  Board, 
Red  Cross  Home  Service,  or  other  organizations,  in  check- 
ing up  their  investigations  and  records. 

Frequently  the  social  worker  in  industry  is  also  called 
upon  to  cooperate  with  an  employee  in  financing  a  loan 
from  such  an  organization  as  the  Morris  Plan  Bank.  Some- 
times the  social  worker  personnel  manager  acts  as  a  co- 
signer in  guaranteeing  such  loans.  Naturally  he  would  do 
so  only  upon  the  basis  of  more  or  less  detailed  case  inves- 
tigation. For  the  same  reason,  and  by  means  of  the  same 
facts,  it  is  frequently  possible  to  render  legal  aid  to  em- 
ployees, helping  them  to  steer  clear  from  the  pit-falls  of 
litigation,  putting  them  into  contact  with  legal  aid  societies 
or  helping  them  in  handling  their  property  investments. 
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Finally,  as  I  have  said  elsewhere,  "In  the  handling  of 
discipline,  which  is  one  of  the  functions  of  industrial  rela- 
tions work,  an  understanding  of  case  work  is  invaluable. 
The  labor  policy  under  which  we  operate  offers  every  em- 
ployee the  opportunity  for  a  hearing  by  the  labor  manager 
before  he  can  be  discharged.  The  shop  executives  have 
the  right  of  suspension,  but  not  of  discharge.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  shop  and  other  records  of  the  suspended  per- 
sons calls  into  play  the  same  qualities  that  mark  a  success- 
ful case  worker,  and  I  mean  by  this  a  constructive  imagi- 
nation and  the  ability  to  get  down  to  root  causes.  At  a 
hearing  of  a  suspension  case  facts  with  regard  to  the  per- 
son's health,  temperament,  general  character,  past  per- 
formance in  his  shop,  racial  and  political  affiliations  and 
activities,  domestic  and  financial  status  are  all  brought  out. 
They  are  all  weighed  and  given  due  consideration  before 
arriving  at  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  individual  shall  be 
discharged  or  reinstated,  placed  on  probation,  or  penalized 
by  a  lay-off  or  otherwise." 

Having  granted  this  much  scope  to  the  social  worker  In 
industr}',  does  this  cover  the  whole  field.?  By  no  means. 
A  number  of  questions  press  for  answer.  For  example,  is 
not  indirect  work  better  than  direct  intervention  by  tl^e 
social  worker  in  industrial  disputes."^  Is  it  not  better  lor 
him  to  be  interested  in  and  to  work  for  child  labor  meas- 
ures, for  the  shorter  work  day,  for  the  minimum  wage,  than 
to  take  sides  definitely  in  cases  of  industrial  disputes  and 
strikes."^  Should  charitable  agencies  care  for  strikers  and 
their  families.?  Should  social  workers,  as  officials  or  as 
private  citizens,  take  sides  in  an  industrial  dispute.? 

No  categorical  answer  can  be  given  to  all  of  these  ques- 
tions ;  but  this  principle  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that  after 
all  industry  is  not  the  whole  of  social  life.  The  industrial 
worker  is  a  member  of  the  community,  as  well  as  a  worker 
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in  a  given  business  or  industrial  organization.  He  is  en- 
titled therefore  to  all  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen,  and  the  com- 
munity's agencies  both  public  and  private  should  be  at 
his  service,  no  matter  in  what  particular  economic  or  po- 
litical argument  he  may  be  involved.  Even  if  a  man  com- 
mits a  crime  there  is  no  reason  why  all  of  society's  welfare 
agencies  should  cut  him  and  his  family  off  absolutely.  This 
whole  question  becomes  one  therefore  of  common  sense 
and  clear  thinking.  We  may  say  moreover  that  social 
workers,  as  officials  or  as  private  citizens,  may,  and  per- 
haps should,  take  sides  in  an  industrial  dispute.  We  say 
they  may  or  should;  but  they  should  not  as  officials  take 
such  sides  without  authorization  committing  their  organ- 
ization to  such  a  step,  and  in  any  event  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  take  the  consequences.  In  other  words,  the  same 
principle  holds  here  which  holds  for  the  university  teacher. 
A  great  battle  has  been  fought  for  academic  freedom,  that 
is,  for  the  freedom  of  the  instructor  to  express  his  opinions 
regarding  matters  pertaining  to  his  specific  subject  in  his 
teaching  and  before  his  classes.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as 
a  university  official,  he  goes  out  into  his  community  and 
takes  active  sides  on  some  bitter  controversy  raging  in  the 
community,  he  must  expect  to  take  the  consequences  of 
his  action.  The  university  or  college  cannot  be  expected  to 
back  him  up  in  his  private  adventures  in  the  community, 
although  it  may  stand  back  of  him  absolutely  in  so  far  as 
his  opinion  goes  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  teaching  and 
in  his  relation  to  his  university  classes.  Any  business  man 
if  he  takes  active  sides  on  a  political  or  religious  issue  can- 
not expect  to  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of  his 
partisanship  if  some  of  his  fellow  business  men  or  his  cus- 
tomers take  their  trade  from  him  to  some  other  person 
whose  views  they  more  nearly  approve.  That  is  to  say, 
neither  the  social  worker  nor  the  university  teacher  can 
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claim,  immunity  from  his  acts  if  he  goes  beyond  his  specific 
professional  field.  Any  scientist  who  is  an  expert  in  his 
own  field,  let  us  say  biology,  who  goes  into  the  newspapers 
and  makes  a  pronouncement,  say,  upon  the  subject  of 
money,  must  be  expected  to  stand  the  consequences  of  rid- 
icule and  criticism  if  his  views  are  pronounced  unsound 
by  financial  experts.  In  other  words,  he  cannot  claim  im- 
munity on  account  of  his  scientific  position  for  venturing 
into  a  field  he  has  not  made  his  own. 

Perhaps  now  a  few  words  of  caution  might  be  given  to 
social  workers  who  are  thinking  of  entering  industr}',  or 
to  agencies  which  are  training  social  workers  and  which 
should  be  advised  of  certain  conditions  in  industry  which 
ought  to  be  frankly  stated  to  the  prospective  social  work- 
ers. In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  warned  that  revolu- 
tions in  industry  and  revolutions  in  the  nature  of  either 
employer  or  employee  cannot  be  expected  over  night.  Hu- 
man nature  changes,  yes,  but  it  changes  slowly.  The  social 
worker  must  be  expected,  therefore,  to  feel  at  times  the 
same  sense  of  futility  that  he  frequently  feels  in  a  case 
working  agency  or  in  some  other  form  of  social  work. 

In  the  second  place,  the  social  worker  should  be  fore- 
warned that  human  nature  is  pretty  equally  distributed. 
Neither  employer  nor  employee  has  any  monopoly  on  vir- 
tue or  idealism.  There  is  a  common  superstition  to  the 
effect  that  the  employer  is  dominated  primarily  by  the 
profit  motive,  but  that  labor  is  idealistic  and  is  in  no  wise 
contaminated  by  such  a  motive.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  the  administration  of  labor  or  with  the  organized 
labor  movement  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  as  there  has  long  been  in  England,  a  definite 
philosophy  in  labor  circles  to  restrict  output  in  order  to 
keep  up  wages.  There  is  also  a  philosophy  in  the  United 
States  long  registered  in  the  histor)'  of  the  American  Fed- 
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eration  of  Labor,  to  restrict  immigration,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  wages  of  the  American  wage  earner.  There  is 
also  a  frank  avowal  of  the  principle  of  getting  the  highest 
wage  possible,  which  is,  after  all,  only  a  labor  statement 
of  the  old  economic  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  highest.  "Get  all  we  can,"  says 
a  recent  number  of  the  Painters'  and  Decorators'  Journal. 
The  same  sentiment  is  frankly  voiced  by  the  head  of  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor.  "Get  while  the  getting  is 
good,"  say  others.  What  is  this  after  all,  but  another  state- 
ment of  the  familiar,  old  principle  of  charging  all  that  the 
traffic  will  bear.^  If  any  other  illustration  be  necessary, 
let  the  student  or  the  social  worker  watch  a  group  of  organ- 
ized or  unorganized  labor  in  a  time  of  labor  scarcity.  He 
will  find  strikes  and  resignations,  hunting  for  new  jobs, 
and  high  turn-over,  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
to  capitalize  his  scarcity  value.  This  is  no  criticism  of 
either  the  individual  worker  or  of  organized  labor:  it  is 
simply  the  statement  of  patent  fact.  All  of  which  is  simply 
an  injunction  to  the  social  worker  and  the  idealist  to  be  a 
little  more  realistic  in  their  approach  to  the  problems  of 
industr}%  and  to  be  a  little  more  just  in  their  analysis  of 
the  respective  psychology  of  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. To  fail  to  do  so  is  bound  to  involve  the  idealist 
and  the  social  worker  in  pronounced  disillusionment  when 
he  comes  into  actual  contact  with  the  day  by  day  problems 
of  industry. 

A  third  fact  to  remember  is  that  business  is  not  strictly 
scientific.  Some  industries  have  been  able  to  reduce  many 
processes  to  a  pretty  thorough  scientific  basis ;  and  through 
what  is  known  as  scientific  management  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  apply  scientific  principles  to  the  handling  of 
labor.  Yet,  so  far,  it  must  be  admitted  that  business  is 
more  largely  a  matter  of  feeling  than  it  is  of  statistical 
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facts.  Business  is  depressed  and  in  the  dumps  or  is  walk- 
ing over  the  mountain-tops,  not  usually  by  reason  of  scien- 
tific principles  or  ascertained  facts,  but  because  of  feelings, 
"hunches,"  mob-mind.  In  other  words,  business  is  sensi- 
tive; it  is  emotional;  it  is  subject  to  violent  swings;  it  is 
the  victim  of  moods,  of  prejudice,  of  hysterical  slants. 
These  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration  always  by 
anybody  who  is  attempting  to  breathe  a  new  spirit  into 
industr}',  or  attempting  to  serve  as  a  mediator  between 
hostile  and  suspicious  factors  in  industrial  situations. 

Fourth.  This  leads  to  the  frank  admission  that  indus- 
trial relations  work  is  not  strictly  scientific.  Some  people 
consider  it  merely  adventitious.  Recently,  somebody  has 
applied  the  opprobious  epithet  "kept  ideologist"  to  the 
personnel  manager,  or  the  industrial  relations  expert.  We 
need  not  worry  about  such  epithets.  However,  the  social 
worker  would  do  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  a  crit- 
ical attitude  which  he  may  have  to  weather  if  he  makes  a 
success  in  his  ministrations  to  industry. 

Finally,  a  word  must  be  given  to  the  subject  of  welfare 
work,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  because  this  field  is  usu- 
ally where  the  social  worker  and  industry  most  easily  and 
conveniently  meet.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  welfare 
works  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non  of  modern  plant  equipment. 
It  is  thoroughly  integrated  into  American  business  and  in- 
dustry. Probably  no  less  than  two  thousand  business  and 
industrial  concerns  of  the  United  States  have  a  more  or 
less  well  developed  welfare  lay-out,  for  which  they  expend 
many  millions  of  dollars  every  year.  It  is  utilized  in  some 
form  or  other  by  most  modern,  large  scale  manufacturing 
plants,  by  large  retailers,  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
other  commercial  concerns.  Experience  demonstrates  that 
regardless  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  leveled  at  it, 
welfare  work  rightly  conceived  is  not  incompatible  with 
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collective  bargaining,  or  with  any  other  of  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the  modern  labor  movement.     Moreover, 
no  one  need  hesitate  to  say  flatly  that  the  cost  of  welfare 
work  does  not  come  out  of  wages.    With  equal  frankness 
it  may  be  said  that  welfare  work  is  no  full  solution  of  the 
labor  problem.    Anybody  who  pins  his  faith  to  it  for  that 
purpose  is  likely  to  suffer  costly  disillusionment.     How- 
ever, it  may  contribute,  and  contribute  largely,  to  indus- 
trial morale.    It  will  be  more  likely  to  do  so  if  four  simple 
principles   are  observed:   first,  it  must  really  be  exactly 
what  it  appears  to  be ;  there  must  be  no  camouflage  about 
it,  no  double  motive;  it  should  not  be  inaugurated  with 
apologies ;  it  must  define  itself  in  its  own  terms  and  by  its 
own  methods;  it  cannot  be  substituted  for  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  workers.     Second,  it  must  fit  in  with  the 
general  fair  spirit  of  the  employer's  recognized  labor  pol- 
icy ;  that  is,  it  must  be  in  the  picture,  it  must  be  in  keeping 
with  the  history  of  the  company  and  its  relations  with  its 
employees.     It  must  symbolize  and  express  fair  dealing, 
and  not  charity.     For  that  reason,  in  the  third  place,  it 
should  develop  only  as  the  expanding  consciousness  of  the 
workers  calls  for  such  service.    Its  various  special  features 
should  never  be  thrown  at,  nor  wished  on  the  workers,  but 
should  be  introduced  only  after  a  clear  need  and  demand 
of  them  has  been  expressed  by  the  workers.     This  does 
not  mean  that  legitimate  means  of  creating  demand  may 
not  be  utilized.    In  the  fourth  place,  although  it  may  sound 
like  a  hard  saying,  such  welfare  work  should  pay  for  itself 
in    some   way   or   other   in   production    costs,    conceived 
broadly  and  considered  in  the  long  run.     The  following 
out  of  this  principle  will  prove  the  assertion  made  before, 
namely,  that  welfare  work  is  not  a  deduction  from  the  em- 
ployee's wages.    Its  observance  will  also  automatically  re- 
lieve welfare  work  from  any  suspicion  of  mere  charity. 
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In  short  then,  a  natural  kinship  is  being  discovered  be- 
tween industry  as  it  takes  on  the  spirit  of  service,  and  social 
work  as  it  refines  its  technique  and  orients  itself  as  a  pro- 
fession. The  experience  derived  from  association  already 
set  up  between  the  two  fields  may  serve  to  strengthen  and 
to  vitalize  this  sense  of  kinship  and  mutual  social  respon- 
sibility. 


@«^ 


The  best  born  child  in  the  world  would  doubtless  become  the 
worst  criminal  were  he  placed  in  a  bad  home  to  be  reared  by  criminal 
parents.    Hamilton,  The  Policewoman,  "p.  151. 


Socialist  leaders  imagine  that  a  socialist  state  would  be  admin- 
istered by  idealistic  reformers  like  themselves.  These  are,  of  course, 
delusions;  a  reform,  once  achieved,  is  handed  over  to  the  average 
citizen.    B.  Russell,  Icarus,  p.  5L 


A  WORLD  grown  more  conscious  of  life-processes,  a  public  seeking 
social  welfare,  waits  to  see  if  the  corporation  and  the  automatic  ma- 
chine can  be  swung  somewhat  away  from  private  gain,  and  some- 
what more  toward  public  good.  Pound,  The  Iron  Man  in  Industry, 
p.  115. 


The  American  reading  his  Sunday  paper  in  a  state  of  lazy  col- 
lapse is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  symbol  of  the  triumph  of  quantity 
over  quality  that  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Whole  forests  are  being 
ground  into  pulp  daily  to  minister  to  our  triviality.  Babbitt,  De- 
mocracy  and  Leadership,  p.  242. 


THE  CONCEPT  OF  SOCIAL  DISTANCE 

AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  RACIAL  ATTITUDES 
AND  RACIAL  RELATIONS 

ROBERT  E.  PARK 
Professor  of  Sociology,  University  of  Chicago 


SOCIAL  DISTANCE  DEFINED 

The  CONCEPT  of  "distance"  as  applied  to  human,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  spacial  relations,  has  come  into  use  among 
sociologists,  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  to  something  like 
measurable  terms  the  grades  and  degrees  of  understand- 
ing and  intimacy  which  characterize  personal  and  social 
relations  generally. 

We  frequently  say  of  A  that  he  is  very  "close"  to  B,  but 
that  C  is  distant  and  reserved,  but  that  D,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  open-minded,  sympathetic,  understanding,  and 
generally  "easy  to  meet."  All  these  expressions  describe 
and  to  some  extent  measure  "social  distance." 

We  do  not,  it  must  be  confessed,  know  all  the  factors 
that  enter  into  and  determine  what  we  call  social  distance. 
We  know,  to  be  sure,  that  in  many  cases  "reserve"  is  an 
effect  of  timidity  and  self-consciousness.  We  know,  also, 
that  under  certain  circumstances  reserves  may  be  "broken 
down"  and  that  with  this  break-down  social  distances  dis- 
solve and  the  most  intimate  understandings  are  frequently 
established. 

The  point  is  that  we  are  clearly  conscious,  in  all  our  per- 
sonal relationships,  of  degree  of  intimacy.    A  is  closer  to 
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B  than  C  and  the  degree  of  this  intimacy  measures  the  in- 
fluence which  each  has  over  the  other. 

The  fact  that  we  can  so  easily  distinguish  degrees  of 
intimacy  suggests  that  we  may  be  able  eventually  to  meas- 
ure "distance"  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  here  used, 
quite  as  accurately  as  we  now  measure  intelligence,  since 
we  do  not  know  all  the  factors  that  determine  intelligence 
any  more  than  we  know  all  the  factors  that  determine  in- 
timacy. 

The  native  human  impulse  that  leads  us  to  enter  imagi- 
natively into  the  other  persons'  minds,  to  share  their  expe- 
rience and  sympathize  with  their  pains  and  pleasures,  joys 
and  sorrows,  hopes  and  fears,  may  be  blocked  by  self-con- 
sciousness, by  vague  fears,  by  positive  self-interest,  etc., 
and  all  these  are  matters  that  need  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
seeking  to  measure  "distances." 

Now  it  is  not  only  true  that  we  have  a  sense  of  distance 
toward  individuals  with  whom  we  come  into  contact  but 
we  have  much  the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  classes  and 
races.  The  terms  "race  consciousness"  and  "class  con- 
sciousness," with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar,  describe 
a  state  of  mind  in  which  we  become,  often  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  conscious  of  the  distances  that  separate,  or 
seem  to  separate  us,  from  classes  and  races  whom  we  do 
not  fully  understand. 

Not  only  is  it  true  that  we  have  this  sense  of  distance 
with  reference  to  whole  groups  of  persons  but  it  is  also  true 
that  "race"  and  "class"  consciousness  frequently  interferes 
with,  modifies  and  qualifies  personal  relations ;  relations 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  it  seems,  might  become 
of  the  most  intimate  and  understanding  sort. 

For  example,  the  lady  of  the  house  may  be  on  the  most 
intimate  personal  relations  with  her  cook,  but  these  inti- 
mate relations  will  be  maintained  only  so  long  as  the  cook 
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retains  her  "proper  distance."  There  is  always  some  sort 
of  social  ritual  that  keeps  the  cook  in  her  place,  particu- 
larly when  there  are  guests.  This  is  one  of  the  things  that 
every  woman  knows. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  relations  of  races.  The  negro  is 
"all  right  in  his  place"  and  the  same  is  probably  true  of 
every  other  race,  class  or  category  of  persons  towards 
whom  our  attitudes  have  become  fixed,  customar}^  and 
conventionalized.  Every  one,  it  seems,  is  capable  of  get- 
ting on  with  every  one  else,  provided  each  preserves  his 
proper  distance. 

The  importance  of  these  personal  and  racial  reserves, 
which  so  invariably  and  inevitably  spring  up  to  complicate 
and,  in  some  measure,  to  fix  and  conventionalize  our  spon- 
taneous human  relations,  is  that  they  get  themselves  ex- 
pressed in  all  our  formal  social  and  even  our  political  re- 
lations. 

It  is  characteristic  of  democracy  that,  relatively  speak- 
ing and  in  theory,  there  are  no  "social  distances."  Walt 
Whitman,  who  interpreted  democracy  mystically  and  poet- 
ically, refused  to  shut  out  any  human  creature  from  the 
circle  of  his  cordial  understanding  and  sympathy.  In  his 
famous  lines  addressed  To  a  Common  Prostitute,  he  said: 
"Not  until  the  sun  excludes  you  will  I  exclude  you."  And 
in  that  inclusive  phrase  he  seemed  to  include  in  a  wide 
fraternal  embrace  everything  human  and  living  which  the 
rain  wet  and  the  sun  warmed.  But  he  did  not  profess  to 
make  no  distinction  at  all  between  human  beings. 

Democracy  abhors  social  distinctions  but  it  maintains 
them.  The  difference  between  democracy  and  other  forms 
of  society  is  that  it  refuses  to  make  class  or  race,  i.  e.,  group 
distinctions.  Distinctions  and  distances  must  be  of  a  pure- 
ly individual  and  personal  nature.  In  an  individualistic 
society  like  ours,  every  man  theoretically  is  treated  on  his 
merits  as  an  individual. 
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Aristocratic  society,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  itself 
by  an  insistence  on  social  distinctions  and  differences.  The 
obeisances,  condescensions,  and  ceremonial  taboos  which 
characterize  a  highly  stratified  society  exist  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enforcing  the  reserves  and  social  distances  upon 
which  the  social  and  political  hierarchy  rests. 

The  ideals  of  democratic  society,  as  we  know  them,  are 
a  heritage  of  the  frontier.  On  the  frontier,  where  there 
are,  generally  speaking,  no  traditions,  no  condescensions, 
and  no  obeisances,  every  man  is  master  of  his  own  immor- 
tal soul.  Under  these  circumstances  social  distances  dis- 
appear and  social  relations  are  more  direct,  candid,  and 
informal  than  they  are  likely  to  be  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  the  frontier  has  passed  or  is  passing.  Besides  the 
very  existence  of  frontier  life  assumed  conditions  that  no 
longer  obtain.  In  any  case,  the  frontier  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar prejudices.  The  characteristic  prejudice  of  the  fron- 
tier was  directed  not  against  the  stranger,  but  against  the 
man  who  acted  strangely,  who  stood  aloof  or  assumed  su- 
periority, who  did  not  fraternize  and  mix.  Any  sort  of  re- 
serve was  likely  to  be  looked  on  with  suspicion.  Under 
these  conditions  the  melting  pot  was  effective  and  democ- 
racy flourished. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Oriental,  however,  the  situation 
changed.  He  looked  strange,  he  spoke  a  quaint  language, 
and  he  developed  habits  of  industry  and  thrift  that  were 
intolerable  to  those  who  had  to  compete  with  him.  On 
this  point  democratic  society  broke  down.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  treat  the  Orientals  as  individuals.  They 
did  not  assimilate.  One  looked  at  them  without  being  able 
to  tell  what  was  going  on  in  their  heads.  They  were  "for- 
eign devils."  As  Bret  Harte  expressed  it,  "For  ways  that 
are  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain,  the  heathen  Chinee  is 
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peculiar."    Competition,  which  had  been  personal,  became 
racial,  and  race  competition  became  race  conflict. 

As  a  result  of  this  conflict  we  have  had  the  rise  of  a 
new  "race  consciousness,"  so  called,  a  consciousness  based 
on  "color."  The  Rising  Tide  of  Color,  which  makes  the 
title  of  Lothrop  Stoddard's  book,  is  a  description  of  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  that  new  con- 
sciousness has  arisen.  Because  group  consciousness  usu- 
ally grows  out  of  group  conflict  it  invariably  brings  with 
it  group  prejudice. 

What  we  ordinarily  call  prejudice  seems  then  to  be  more 
or  less  instinctive  and  spontaneous  disposition  to  main- 
tain social  distances.  Those  distances,  in  our  democratic 
society,  tend  to  assume  a  purely  individual  character.  We 
say  we  are  without  prejudice,  but  we  choose  our  company. 
On  the  frontier,  before  the  coming  of  the  Chinaman,  and 
in  our  village  communities  where  every  one  called  every 
one  else  by  his  first  name,  we  succeeded  fairly  well  in  main- 
taining a  society  without  race  or  class  distinctions.  But 
in  the  cities  we  have  become  "class  conscious,"  just  as, 
with  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  and  the  invasion  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  immigrants,  we  have  become  "race 
conscious." 

Prejudice,  in  this  broad  conception  of  the  term,  seems 
to  be  an  incident  of  group  consciousness  just  as  reserve 
seems  to  be  an  incident  of  self-consciousness.  The  child 
at  first  has  no  reserves;  knows  nothing  either  of  pride,  hu- 
mility, gratitude,  nor  of  any  of  the  other  excitements  and 
the  sufferings  of  self-consciousness. 

The  child  has  no  class  or  race  prejudices  either.  Except 
in  precocious  children  these  manifestations  of  group  con- 
sciousness that  we  call  "class"  and  "race"  consciousness 
do  not  ordinarily  appear  until  shortly  before  the  age  of 
puberty.    When  they  do  arrive,  however,  they  bring  with 
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them  all  the  traditional  prejudices  by  which  the  class  and 
race  distinctions  and  the  traditional  social  distances  are 
maintained. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  what  has  been  said,  to  suggest  that 
consciousness,  race  consciousness,  prejudice,  and  all  the 
personal  and  social  distinctions  related  to  social  distance, 
are  in  any  sense  identical  with  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  self-consciousness  usually  arises  out 
of  some  sort  of  personal  conflict  and  the  personal  reserves 
that  spring  up  as  a  consequence  of  past  conflicts  and  the 
anticipation  of  new  ones,  serve  the  purpose  of  preserving 
the  individual's  private,  personal  life  from  intrusion,  mis- 
interpretation, and  censorship. 

Prejudice,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  arise  when,  not 
our  economic  interests,  but  our  social  status  is  menaced. 
Prejudice  and  race  prejudice  are  by  no  means  to  be  identi- 
fied by  social  distance,  but  arise  when  our  personal  and  ra- 
cial reserves  are,  or  seem  to  be,  invaded.  Prejudice  is  on 
the  whole  not  an  aggressive  but  a  conservative  force;  a  sort 
of  spontaneous  conservation  which  tends  to  preserve  the 
social  order  and  the  social  distances  upon  which  that  order 
rests. 

One  purpose  of  a  racial  study  is  to  measure,  not  our 
prejudices,  but  those  vaguer,  subtler  taboos  and  inhibitions 
which  persist  even  in  so  mobile  and  changing  an  order  as 
our  own,  and  represent  the  stabilizing,  spontaneous,  and 
instinctive  and  conservative  forces  upon  which  social  or- 
ganization rests. 


THE   MEASUREMENT  OF   SOCIAL  ATTITUDES 

WILLIS  VV.  CLARK 

Department  of  Educational  Research,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
Lecturer  in  Sociology,   University  of  Southern  California 


Social  attitudes  have  a  place  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  social  life,  and  their  study  should  become  one  of 
the  primary  objectives  of  social  psychological  effort.  So- 
cial attitudes  are  tendencies  to  act  with  reference  to  some 
phase  of  associative  life/  According  to  Thomas,  the  atti- 
tudes which  are  more  or  less  generally  found  among  the 
members  of  a  social  group,  which  have  a  real  importance  in 
the  life  organization  of  the  individuals  who  have  devel- 
oped them,  and  which  manifest  themselves  in  the  social 
activities  of  these  individuals  practically  comprise  the  field 
of  social  psychology.^ 

The  scientific  study  of  social  attitudes  involves  the  use 
of  techniques  which  are  characteristic  of  all  scientific  pro- 
cedure, namely,  objective  methods  of  investigation,  inter- 
pretation, and  evaluation. 

The  social  attitudes  of  an  individual  may  be  determined 
by  two  general  methods  of  investigation  each  of  which  is 
inductive  and  each  of  which  permits  considerable  variation 
in  technique.  The  first  includes  the  study  of  behavior  and 
experiences  while  the  second  method  attempts  a  direct  de- 
termination of  attitudes.  A  thorough-going  study  will  un- 
doubtedly make  use  of  a  combination  of  the  two  methods. 

The  first  type  of  investigation  involves  the  accurate  de- 
scription of  behavior  (which  will  imply  certain  attitudes) 

*  Bogardus,  Emory  S.,  Introduction  to  Sociology,  p.  94. 

'Thomas,  W.  I.  and  Znaniecki,  Florian,  The  Polish  Feasant  in  Europe  and 
America,  Vol.  I,  p.  30. 
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and  of  experiences  (which  are  preUminar}'  to  the  devel- 
opment of  attitudes).  The  procedures  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  social  case  history  and  life  history  with  the  neces- 
sar}^  examination  of  source  materials,  including  corres- 
pondence, various  documents,  public  records,  newspaper 
items,  etc.,  and  the  interviewing  of  first-hand  informa- 
tional sources,  particularly  the  individual  being  studied 
and  those  who  have  definite  information  concerning  the 
experiences  and  behavior  of  this  individual.  An  outline  of 
possible  sources  of  information  is  suggestive  of  the  variety 
of  sources  which  may  be  available  in  different  cases.^ 

I.  Family  sources 
II.  Acquaintances 

III.  Employment  sources 

IV.  Documentary  sources 
V.  Legal  sources 

VI.  Professional  sources 
VII.  Institution  sources 
VIII.  The  investigator  as  a  source 

In  securing  any  data  there  should  be  a  definite  effort  to 
use  objective  methods  of  recording  data  (1)  by  the  use  of 
descriptive  words  and  phrases  which  have  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  (2)  by  the  use  of  standardized  tests,  scales,  and 
other  measuring  instruments. 

The  second  method  of  investigation  is  that  which  en- 
deavors to  arrive  at  a  direct  determination  of  attitudes.  As 
attitudes  are  subjective,  this  method  involves  the  securing 
of  data  directly  from  the  person  concerned  by  interview, 
examination,  or  investigation  of  written  materials  which 
may  express  his  attitudes.  The  principal  methods  of  se- 
curing direct  data  concerning  attitudes  are  the  following : 
(1)  obtaining  expressions  of  opinion  or  judgments,  (2) 
obtaining  answers  to  questions  in  a  questionnaire,  (3) 
securing  an  expression  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  a  given 

'Williams,  Clark,  Covert,  Bryant,  fVhittier  Social  Case  History  Manual,  14,  15. 
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statement,  (4)  obtaining  an  indication  of  a  person's  choice 
of  a  series  of  possible  specific  attitudes  concerning  a  given 
social  value,  (5)  devising  methods  which  will  indirectly 
indicate  the  person's  attitude. 

(1)  Expressions  of  opinion  or  judgments  which  are  in- 
tended to  convey  attitudes  may  readily  be  obtained  by 
examination  of  the  writings  of  an  individual  or  by  conver- 
sational methods.  It  is  obviously  essential  for  obtaining 
satisfactory  results  by  this  method  that  the  investigator 
have  his  field  of  inquiry  well  organized  and  that  he  have 
a  satisfactory  working  knowledge  of  the  field  which  he  en- 
deavors to  investigate. 

(2)  The  questionnaire  method  is,  at  best,  of  limited 
service  in  the  investigataion  of  attitudes.  Its  principal 
value  lies  in  the  securing  of  relatively  simple  data  which 
may  be  answered  in  terms  of  time,  space,  and  position,  or 
by  numbers,  or  by  affirmation  and  negation.  When  a 
questionnaire  is  so  thoroughly  worked  out  that  social  atti- 
tudes may  be  indicated  by  a  check  mark  or  simple  answer, 
it  is  usually  known  as  a  "True-false"  test. 

(3)  "True-false"  statements  may  be  used  to  indicate  at- 
titudes if  they  are  properly  devised.  The  method  of  voting 
on  various  civic  issues  such  as  municipal  ownership,  bond 
issues,  a  referendum,  etc.,  illustrates  a  common  use  of  this 
type  of  investigation.  For  social  research  purposes,  it  is 
essential  that  any  statement  presented  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  attitude  by  an  expression  of  truth  or  falsity 
must  be  unitary  and  not  susceptible  to  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations. Almost  every  social  value  may  be  analyzed  in 
terms  of  a  variety  of  efi"ects  which  it  is  presumed  to  have 
on  the  various  aspects  of  social  welfare.  To  obtain  an 
adequate  idea  of  any  person's  general  attitude  of  a  given 
social  value,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  a  suflicient  number  of 
specific  attitudes  concerning  this  value  so  that  the  com- 
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posite  of  the  specific  attitudes  will  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
general  attitude/ 

(4)  An  individual's  evaluation  of  a  series  of  specific 
situations  may  be  used  to  indicate  his  attitudes.  Here 
again  it  is  essential  that  the  situations  shall  be  of  sufficient 
variety  to  cover  the  field  of  inquir)\  The  ability  of  a  per- 
son to  rate  the  relative  value,  significance,  quality,  serious- 
ness, etc.,  of  given  situations  may  be  used  as  an  indication 
of  his  attitudes.  These  situations  might  be  descriptions 
of  misbehavior,  good  behavior,  occupational  activity,  etc. 
The  writer  has  prepared  a  series  of  statements  concerning 
juvenile  offenses  which  will  illustrate  this  method.^  These 
offenses  have  been  evaluated  in  terms  of  social  consequence 
and  certain  typical  offenses  have  been  selected  for  a  test 
of  judgment  of  social  consequences.  The  opinions  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  relative  seriousness  of  any  given  offense 
probably  indicate  an  individual's  attitude  towards  of- 
fenders of  this  type  or  towards  this  type  of  offense.  A  sam- 
ple of  this  test  is  presented  herewith : 

GROUP  I 

Directions:  After  reading  the  statements  of  offenses,  number  each 
in  order  of  social  consequence,  from  1  (least  serious)  to  7  (most 
serious).     Give  each  offense  a  different  number. 

Sent  to  parental  school  because  he  struck  teacher;  ac- 
cused of  drawing  knife  on  a  boy  whose  bicycle  he  had 
stolen,  when  the  boy  claimed  it;  arrested  for  carrying 

a  black-jack  and  knife 

Signed   name  of   employer  to   recommendation   which 

he  had  written  for  himself 

Had  stolen  diamonds  and  jewelry  on  several  occasions 

to  value  of  $3,000 

Habitually  runs  away  from  home  and  keeps  late  hours, 
very   unsatisfactory   record    in   school;    disobedient   at 

Cj.  Warren,  Howard  C,  Human  Psychology,  pp.  360  ff. 
'Clark,  Willis  W.,  Whittier  Scale  for  Grading  Juvenile  Offenses. 
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home,  continually  giving  parents  trouble  by  failing  to 
return   home   promptly   from   school   and    refusing   to 

obey;  this  conduct  continued  for  a  period  of  six  years — 

Stole  watch  and  knife  to  value  of  $25 

Ran  away  from  orphanage  and  went  to  work  with  a  cir- 
cus  

Took  one  dollar  from  father's  cupboard 

Data  concerning  attitudes  of  two  groups — delinquent 
boys  and  teachers — as  indicated  by  ratings  of  the  above 
offenses  and  certain  other  offenses  are  presented  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

RATINGS  OF  SERIOUSNESS  OF  OFFENSES  BY  FIFTY 
TEACHERS  AND  FIFTY  SPECIAL  SCHOOL  BOYS 

(1  least  serious  to  7  most  serious) 

I  Sent  to  parental  school  because  he  struck  teacher;  ac- 
cused of  drawing  a  knife  on  a  boy  whose  bicycle  he 
had  stolen,  when  the  boy  claimed  it;  arrested  for  car- 
rying a  black-jack  and  a  knife. 
Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  ..  3  2  3  8        10        24  6.9  0.9 

Sp.  Boys  2  2  4         6         2        17        17  6.5  1.3 

II  Signed  name  of  employer  to  recommendations  which 

he  had  written  for  himself. 
Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  1  1  6        10        16  8  8  5.4  1.0 

Sp.  Boys  10        12  5  7  9  4  3  3.6  1.6 

III  Has  stolen  diamonds  and  jewelry  on  several  occasions 
to  value  of  $3,000. 

Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  __  1        __  3         12        21         13  6.4  1.2 

Sp.  Boys  -_  1  3  4        11        15        16  6.4  1.3 

IV  Habitually  runs  away  from  home  and  keeps  late 
hours,  very  unsatisfactory  record  in  school;  disobedi- 
ent at  home,  continually  giving  parents  trouble  by  fail- 
ing to  return  home  promptly  from  school  and  refus- 
ing to  obey;  this  conduct  continued  for  a  period  of 
six  years. 
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Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  S         10        14  6  4  7  4  3.7  1.4 

Sp.  Boys  __  6         4        12  9        10        10  5.5  1.2 

V  Stole  watch  and  knife  to  value  of  ^25.00. 

Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  _.  3         15        21  8  3        __  4.3  0.7 

Sp.  Boys  3  6        14        14  8  5        __  4.1  0.8 

VI  Ran  away  from  orphanage  and  went  to  work  with  a 

circus. 

Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  36  8  3  2        _.        _.  1  1.7  0.4 

Sp.  Boys  12        13        14  5  3  1  2  3.0  0.9 

VII  Took  one  dollar  from  father's  cupboard. 

Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  10        23        15  1  1         __        __  2.7  0.8 

Sp.  Boys  25  9         .7  2  4  2  1  2.0  1.1 

VIII  Known  to  have  entered  houses  of  prostitution  and  ad- 
mits having  had  illicit  relations. 

Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  2        __  5  4  6        11        22  6.7  1.1 

Sp.  Boys  12  8  8  8         6  5  1  3.6  1.4 

IX  Had  sexual  relations  with  school  girl  on  several  occa- 
sions, persisted  in  accompanying  two  girls  to  hills  al- 
though denied  having  immoral  relations  with  them. 

Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  „        _.        __  2  2  3        43  7.4  0.3 

Sp.  Boys  3  5  7        13  3  7        12  4.8  1.7 

X  Ran  away  from  home. 

Ratings  12  3  4  5  6  7        Median        Q 

Teachers  30        11  3  3  1  1  1  1.8  0.7 

Sp.  Boys  19         9  7         4         6  4  1  2.7  1.5 

Average  of  quartile  deviation  for  teachers 0.85 

Average  of  quartile  deviation  for  special  school  boys 1.25 

Although  the  table  is  self  explanatory,  a  few  items  are 
worthy  of  special  mention.  It  is  seen  that  special  school 
boys  considered  offenses  IV,  VI,  and  X  more  serious  than 
the  teachers  did.    On  the  other  hand,  offenses  II,  VIII,  and 

IX  were  considered  to  be  of  more  consequence  by  teachers 
than  by  special  school  boys.  For  the  other  offenses  there 
were  no  marked  average  differences.  In  nearly  all  in- 
stances there  was  more  variability  in  opinions  by  the  group 
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of  special  school  boys  than  by  the  teachers.  Offenses  con- 
cerning running  away  (VI  and  X)  were  consistently  con- 
sidered relatively  serious  by  special  school  boys;  offenses 
against  chastity  (VIII  and  IX)  were,  on  the  average,  con- 
sidered of  markedly  less  consequence  by  the  boys  than  by 
teachers.  Additional  verification  of  significant  variation 
in  the  attitude  of  both  boys  and  teachers  would  be  fur- 
nished by  comparing  their  average  with  the  norms'^  for 
each  offense  from  I  to  X,  which  are  respectively:  6.5,  4.5, 
7.5,  3.5,  5.5,  2.5,  5.5,  7.5,  and  1.5.  As  would  be  expected, 
the  average  opinion  of  teachers  more  nearly  approximates 
the  norm  than  does  the  average  attitude  of  special  school 
boys. 

(5)  An  adequate  method  of  determining  attitudes  di- 
rectly will  require  considerable  ingenuity  in  devising  tests 
which  may  be  used  to  indicate  attitudes  without  the  exam- 
inee's knowledge.  For  example,  if  it  were  desired  to  ob- 
tain a  given  individual's  attitude  concerning  forgery,  a 
series  of  descriptions  of  behavior  concerning  this  offense 
might  be  inserted  in  groups  of  other  types  of  delinquent 
acts.  After  the  ratings  have  been  made,  his  attitude  con- 
cerning these  offenses  might  be  singled  out  for  interpreta- 
tion. It  would  be  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  determine 
whether  he  had  a  lenient,  moderate,  or  strict  attitude  con- 
cerning forgery.  Four  descriptions  of  forgery  inserted  in 
groups  of  offenses,  similar  to  the  group  given  above,  and 
rated  by  teachers  and  special  school  boys  illustrate  the 
method.    These  statements  of  forgery  are  as  follows : 

Signed  name  of  employer  to  recommendation  which  he 
had  written  for  himself. 

Gave  several  bad  checks   in  payment  for  gasoline  to 
run  automobile. 

*  The  norms  consist  of  the  average  opinion  of  eighty  persons, — forty  universit}' 
faculty  members  and  graduate  students  and  forty  professional  workers,  adminis- 
trators and  business  men.  The  coefficient  of  reliability  of  the  norms  is  0.97, — 
nearly  perfect  correlation. 
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Forged  check  for  $100,  signing  father's  name. 
Forged  endorsement  on  $2S  check  payable  to  grand- 
mother. 

The  oiTenses  had  been  previously  evaluated  in  terms  of  so- 
cial consequences  so  that  it  was  possible  to  determine  the 
deviation  of  any  individual's  rating  from  a  norm.  Table 
II  presents  the  average  deviation  of  the  four  ratings  for 

Table  ii 

Average  Deviation  of  Teachers  and  Special  School  Boys 

FROM  THE  Norm  in  Rating  Forgery 

WITH  Percentile  Equivalents 


Average  of 
Deviations 
From  Norm 

Percentile 
Equivalents 

Teache 

1.50 

84 

__ 

1.25 

80 

1 

1.00 

75 

1 

0.75 

69 

4 

0.50 

63 

3 

0.25 

57 

3 

Special 
School 
Boys 


0.00 


50 


—0.25 

43 

^.» 

—0.50 

37 



—0.75 

31 

2 

—1.00 

25 

4 

—1.25 

20 

__ 

—1.50 

16 



—1.75 

12 

1 

—2.00 

9 

__ 

—2.25 

7 



—2.50 

5 

__ 

—2.75 

3 

__ 

—3.00 

2 

«._ 

Total 

20 

Median 

+.25 

1 

120 
-.75 
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twenty  teachers  and  twenty  special  school  boys.  The  va- 
lidity of  the  method  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we  would 
normally  expecj:  school  boys  to  consider  the  offense  of  for- 
gery as  less  sertoms  than  it  would  be  considered  by  teach- 
ers. It  is  seen  that  there  is  a  definite  tendency  for  teachers 
to  consider  forger)'  more  serious  than  special  school  boys 
do.  The  amount  of  difference  is  indicated  by  -f-^S  and 
— .75.  This  may  be  interpreted  by  the  method  of  construc- 
tion of  the  test  to  be  equal  to  1  Probable  Error  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  as  a  difference  of  1  in  average  devia- 
tion is  1  P.  E.,  which  is  equivalent  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
It  may  be  further  interpreted  to  indicate  that  on  the  aver- 
age, teachers  consider  forgery  of  greater  seriousness  than 
the  norm,  and  that  the  average  special  school  boy  consid- 
ers it  of  less  consequence  than  the  norm.  This  standardi- 
zation of  values  could  hardly  have  been  effected  other  than 
by  statistical  methods  which  are  a  development  in  mathe- 
matical terms  of  the  principles  of  logic  and  reduce  the 
probability  of  many  of  the  most  serious  logical  fallacies.^ 
It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the 
formation  of  certain  attitudes  and  such  factors,  as  age,  sex, 
intelligence  level,  temperament,  race,  etc. 

In  evaluating  the  attitudes  of  any  group  or  the  relative 
significance  of  various  attitudes,  objective  methods  should 
be  continuously  applied.  Recent  developments  in  increas- 
ing the  objectivity  of  evaluation  by  the  use  of  scales,  stand- 
ards, standard  score  sheets,  percentile  charts,  T  scores,  etc. 
are  well  known  and  are  undoubtedly  recognized  as  desir- 
able instruments  of  precision  in  the  scientific  study  of  so- 
cial life. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  the  measurement 
of  attitudes  is  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  establish- 

'  Cf.  Hart,  Hornell,  "Science  and  Sociology,"  American  Journal  of  Sociology, 
XXVII.  383. 
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ment  of  a  science  of  social  psychology  and  for  social  telesis. 
Progress  in  the  technique  of  measurement  will  be  made 
through  a  gradual  increase  in  understanding  of  the  inter- 
social  relationships  and  of  the  coexistence  and  sequence  of 
causes  and  effects.  The  application  of  scientific  methods 
will  result  in  better  investigation  which  will  permit  more 
accurate  interpretations;  these  interpretations,  in  turn, 
will  reflect  back  and  improve  investigational  procedures. 
A  proper  coordination  of  the  methods  of  investigation  and 
evaluation  of  data  will  undoubtedly  result  in  techniques  of 
social  research  which  may  be  truthfully  called  scientific. 


Science  has  not  given  men  more  self-control,  more  kindliness,  or 
more  power  of  discounting  their  passions  in  deciding  upon  a  course 
of  action.     B.  Russell,  Icarus,  p.  63. 

No  EMPLOYER  chooscs  to  employ  a  child  because  he  is  a  child.  He 
employs  him  because  he  is  cheap.  The  cheaper  the  labor  the  greater 
the  profit.    Gillette,  The  People's  Corporation,  p.  5L 

In  the  interest  of  scientific  objectivity,  and  that  means  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  it  (the  scientific  mind)  must  protect  its  intellectual 
processes  from  the  emotional  strains  and  stresses  of  field  leadership. 
A.  B.  Wolfe,  Conservatism,  Radicalism,  and  Scientific  Method,  p.  317. 

If  we  recognize  that  the  community  has  come  to  be  in  actual  fact 
one  of  the  "parties"  to  business  enterprise,  it  certainly  follows  that 
this  party  is  entitled  to  be  given  the  facts  regarding  the  industry  with 
which  his  interests  are  so  vitally  concerned.  Cowdrick,  Manpozver 
in  Industry,  p.  293. 


TEACHING  SCIENTIFIC  THINKING  TO  SOCIAL 
SCIENCE  STUDENTS 

EDWIN  L.  CLARKE 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Minnesota 

The  first  and  most  important  service  which  a  sociology 
teacher  can  perform  for  his  students  is  to  help  them  to 
learn  to  think.  The  student  who  learns  to  think  for  him- 
self, who  can  find  his  way  around  in  the  world  of  ideas 
without  an  intellectual  nurse,  is  well  equipped  for  life.  He 
can  adapt  himself  to  any  situation  which  may  arise.  The 
student,  on  the  other  hand,  who  may  be  a  walking  encyclo- 
pedia but  who  does  not  know  how  to  think  for  himself,  is 
in  the  future  almost  certain  to  be  intellectually  bewildered 
and  helpless  in  the  presence  of  changing  conditions.  He 
will,  moreover,  be  as  obstructive  socially  as  is  the  octoge- 
narian who  today  clings  to  the  "truths"  which  were  taught 
him  in  his  youth,  the  wages  fund  theor)-,  the  laissez  jaire 
theory,  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation.  He  may  not 
have  to  wait  a  half  century  for  his  debacle.  The  ver}'  year 
of  his  graduation  may  see  him  swept  off  his  feet  by  the 
hysteria  of  a  Ku  Klux  Klan,  an  anti-Red  movement,  or  a 
Billy  Sunday  revival.  It  does  not  greatly  matter,  there- 
fore, how  many  pages  of  Spencer,  Comte,  or  Ward  a  man 
has  read,  but  it  does  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  he  can  distinguish  fact  from  fancy,  truth  from  su- 
perstition, propaganda  from  science. 

We  teachers  of  sociology  acknowledge  these  facts  in 
theor)',  but  our  practice  usually  falls  far  short  of  our  be- 
lief. For  us  knowledge  is  so  departmentalized  that  it  sel- 
dom occurs  to  us  to  make  a  practice  of  teaching  straight 
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thinking.  That  privilege  seems  to  belong  to  the  teacher  of 
logic.  Or  perhaps  we  are  so  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  acquainting  our  students  with  facts  that  we  have  no  time 
for  such  lessons  in  reasoning  as  are  suggested  by  Spencer's 
Study  of  Sociology  and  Robinson's  Mind  in  the  Making. 

This  is  the  story  of  an  experiment  made  in  a  beginning 
course  in  sociology,  to  help  students  acquire  the  ability  to 
think  straight  in  the  very  field  where  they  are  most  likely 
to  fall  prey  to  clever  reactionary  alarmists  or  fanatical  in- 
novators. The  subject  is  introduced  with  a  consideration 
of  the  lack  of  straight  thinking  among  Americans,  causes 
of  the  failure  to  think  straight  and  the  harm  which  results. 
Here,  and  throughout  the  study,  the  performing  of  thought 
exercises  occupies  about  twice  as  much  time  as  the  reading 
of  assignments  on  which  the  exercises  are  based.  These 
exercises  consist  largely,  though  not  entirely,  of  finding 
original  illustrations  in  personal  experience,  current  events 
or  history. 

Bias  and  prejudice  are  next  given  extended  attention. 
Among  the  subjects  considered  are  the  prejudicial  influ- 
ence of  parents,  playmates,  schools,  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, movies,  and  the  radio  on  the  immature  mind  of  the 
child,  the  effect  of  the  biases  of  self-interest,  custom,  con- 
ventionality, credulity  and  the  like  upon  thinking,  the  per- 
sistence of  childish  biases  throughout  life,  and  means  of 
combatting  bias  and  prejudice. 

As  a  thought  exercise  the  student  makes  an  analysis  of 
some  prejudice  prevalent  in  his  home  community.  He 
first  writes  an  unrestrained  indictment  of  the  group  which 
is  the  object  of  the  prejudice,  putting  in  it  both  apparently 
reasonable  allegations  and  the  common  current  charges 
which  are  made  by  the  fanatical.  Then  he  rewrites  the 
indictment,  including  in  it  only  charges  which  he  thinks 
can  be  proved  to  be  true  of  the  members  of  the  group  as  a 
whole.    Third,  he  writes  as  strong  a  defense  of  the  group 
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as  he  can.  He  next  gives  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  opposition,  analyzing  it  and  noting  to  what  extent  it  is 
based  on  bias  and  to  what  extent  on  reason.  Finally,  he 
makes  recommendations  of  action  which  will  help  save  the 
youth  of  the  community  from  the  prejudice. 

The  student  is  also  required  to  read  and  report  on  a  se- 
lected novel  or  autobiography  in  which  the  object  of  the 
prejudice  on  which  he  wrote  is  presented  sympathetically. 
One  whose  community  hates  the  Jew,  for  instance,  might 
be  assigned  The  Promised  Land,  by  Mary  Antin ;  one  who 
was  surrounded  by  enemies  of  socialists  might  be  given 
Tressall's  Ragged  Trousered  Philanthropists.  Those  who 
write  of  a  prejudice  against  which  no  special  book  can  be 
used  are  given  Steiner's  Sanctus,  Spiritus  and  Company, 
which  contains  a  wery  effective  exposure  of  the  folly  of  na- 
tional, religious,  and  occupational  prejudice. 

The  following  section  of  the  course  deals  with  observa- 
tion. Instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  the  power  of 
observation,  such  as  ability  to  perceive,  alertness,  ability 
to  make  line  discriminations,  and  appreciation  of  the  com- 
plexity of  social  phenomena.  Suggestions  are  given  of 
means  of  improving  the  power  of  observation  and  the  sub- 
ject is  concluded  with  a  study  of  such  causes  of  error  as 
confusion  of  inference  with  observation. 

Testimony  is  next  considered.  Nearly  a  score  of  com- 
mon sources  of  false  testimony,  both  deliberate  and  unin- 
tentional, are  reviewed.  Tests  of  the  reliability  of  wit- 
nesses and  of  particular  testimony  are  considered  and  the 
possibility  is  noted  of  sometimes  getting  satisfactory  testi- 
mony from  witnesses  who  are  in  general  unreliable. 

The  class  then  comes  to  the  subject  of  written  sources. 
Here  it  notes  the  distinction  between  priman^  and  second- 
ary sources  and  considers  the  value  and  limitations  of  each. 
Methods  of  external  and  internal  criticism  are  studied. 
Then  follows   a  detailed  consideration  of  many  specific 
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classes  of  sources, — government  reports,  privately  pro- 
duced books,  newspapers,  periodicals  and  miscellaneous 
documents.  Reasons  for  unreliability  are  indicated  in  each 
case,  causes  of  error  and  methods  of  deceit  are  noted,  and 
texts  of  authors  and  their  works  are  considered. 

Closely  related  to  this  subject  is  that  of  propaganda. 
The  recent  rise  of  this  force  is  observed  and  its  ubiquitous 
character  is  considered.  Note  is  made  of  the  use  of  the 
school,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  radio,  and  the  law  for 
propagandist  purposes,  special  attention  being  given  to 
war-time  and  post-war  propaganda  by  and  against  the 
Bolsheviki  and  against  liberals  in  the  United  States. 

The  study  is  concluded  with  an  elementar}^  considera- 
tion of  some  basic  principles  of  logic.  The  student  is 
taught  to  distinguish  carefully  between  what  we  know,  be- 
lieve, expect,  desire,  and  fear.  He  learns  the  fallacy  of 
generalizing  from  single  observations,  single  sources,  un- 
representative evidence,  incomplete  evidence  and  the  like. 
The  value  of  deduction  is  indicated,  with  warning  about 
the  necessity  of  being  absolutely  sure  of  one's  premises. 
The  inductive  method  is  explained  and  illustrated.  Fi- 
nally, the  limited  value  of  analogy  is  pointed  out.  Many 
cases  of  false  reasoning,  drawn  from  current  discussion 
in  the  press  and  on  the  streets  are  given  as  problems  for 
solution  and  class  discussion,  and  the  student  is  expected 
to  bring  in  additional  examples  from  his  current  reading. 

Several  days  are  devoted  to  each  of  the  foregoing  topics. 
Even  then  no  subject  is  considered  exhausted.  Reference 
is  constantly  made  to  principles  which  have  been  studied. 
Students  are  expected,  furthermore,  to  keep  a  scrap-book 
in  which  they  file,  as  they  find  them,  illustrations  of  mis- 
leading headlines,  unfair  cartoons,  newspaper  fabrica- 
tions, illogical  editorials,  and  the  like.  In  this  way  each 
subject  is  kept  fresh  in  the  student's  mind  throughout  the 
course. 


STANDARDS  FOR  SOCIAL  WELFARE  AGENCIES 
AS  TRAINING  CENTERS 

OPAL  KARTH 

School  of  Social  Welfare,  University  of  Southern  California 

Academic  training  in  a  school  of  social  welfare  is  inval- 
uable for  prospective  social  workers,  but  cannot  take  the 
place  of  actual  experience  in  a  well  established  social  wel- 
fare agency  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilled  worker.  In 
making  a  survey  of  the  training  facilities  for  social  workers 
in  the  agencies  of  Los  Angeles,  the  writer  found  that  the 
best  agencies  are  willing  to  accept  the  training  of  students 
as  a  phase  of  their  regular  activities,  but  that,  as  yet,  no 
uniform  system  of  training  has  been  established.  It  was 
also  found  that  such  methods  of  training  might  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  certain  important  standards.  These 
have  been  developed  in  consultation  with  representative 
social  workers,  and  are  submitted  as  a  guide  for  agencies  in 
establishing  an  educational  program  for  students  in  train- 
ing.' 

\.  Willingness  to  give  training.  A  willingness  to  give 
training  implies  that  the  social  welfare  agencies  recognize 
the  need  of  training  social  workers  and  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept, as  a  part  of  their  program  of  activities,  the  training 
of  one  or  more  such  workers  at  a  time,  depending  on  exist- 
ing conditions  in  the  agency.  Unless  the  various  agencies 
feel  their  responsibility  and  give  of  their  knowledge,  expe- 
rience, time,  energy,  and  money  toward  this  end,  the  efR- 

*A  student  in  training  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  volunteer  social  worker. 
The  former  is  desirous  of  making  social  welfare  a  life  work  and  a  profession;  the 
latter  is  willing  to  give  his  services  merely  out  of  a  religious  or  general  social  interest 
in  the  work,  as  an  activity  supplementary  to  other  interests. 
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ciency  of  the  work  of  these  same  agencies  cannot  be  ad- 
vanced, and  social  work  cannot  attain  to  the  standards  set 
by  other  professions. 

2.  Scientific  knowledge  of  social  work.  An  agency  can- 
not give  a  scientific  knowledge  to  volunteer  social  workers 
unless  the  workers  in  the  agency  have  been  scientifically 
trained  and  hold  the  social  science  viewpoint.  A  college 
education  and  some  training  in  a  school  of  social  welfare, 
plus  a  rich  store  of  actual  experiences  will  give  the  head 
worker  the  best  background  for  carrying  on  efficient  social 
work  and  for  training  students  in  the  best  and  latest  prin- 
ciples and  methods  of  social  work.  If  the  head  worker  has 
neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  instruct  and  advise  stu- 
dents in  training,  another  social  worker  equally  as  well 
trained  should  be  made  responsible  for  them.  There  needs 
to  be  a  broad  vision  and  a  cooperative  spirit  back  of  the 
institution ;  therefore,  the  board  of  directors  as  well  as  the 
social  workers  need  to  be  appreciative  of  scientific  social 
work. 

3.  Agency  organized  according  to  scientific  prnciples  of 
social  welfare  administration.  Some  of  the  most  import- 
ant factors  in  social  welfare  administration  are:  (a) 
Large,  modern,  well  equipped  buildings,  suitable'  in  which 
to  conduct  well  the  work  of  the  agency;  (b)  Adequate, 
well  trained  stafi^,  consisting  of  specialists  in  the  various 
fields  especially  suited  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  agency ; 
(c)  Service  to  client  rendered  immediately,  based  upon 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  the  permanent  wel- 
fare of  the  client;  (d)  Close  cooperation  with  other  agen- 
cies in  order  that  high  standards  of  social  work  may  be 
developed  and  duplication  may  be  avoided;  (e)  Uniform 
system  of  case  record  keeping  and  filing  throughout  the  va- 
rious agencies  of  the  community,  in  order  that  high  stand- 
ards of  case  work  may  be  promoted  and  adequate  mate- 
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rial  for  social  research  provided;  (f)  An  educational  pro- 
gram emphasizing  constructive  and  preventative  measures 
which  will  lessen  or  eliminate  the  necessity  of  remedial  so- 
cial work;  and  (g)  Training  and  supervision  of  students 
in  order  that  social  work  as  a  profession  may  be  advanced, 
due  to  the  efficiency  of  future  social  workers. 

4.  Sufficient  funds  to  conduct  efficient  social  v/ork.  The 
funds  necessary  for  an  agency  are  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  community  and  the  type  of  work  done  by  the  agency. 
However,  the  funds  of  tvtrf  agency  should  be  sufficient  to 
pay  adequate  salaries  for  a  trained  staff,  and  to  secure  the 
best  equipment  to  carry  on  the  most  efficient  work  in  the 
field  of  the  agency's  activities.  Without  funds  the  best 
principles  of  social  welfare  administration  cannot  be  put 
into  practice. 

5.  Definite  and  regular  time  of  one  worker  in  supervis- 
ing students  in  training.  No  matter  how  well  an  agency 
may  be  organized  it  is  of  little  service  to  students  in  train- 
ing unless  some  qualified  person  in  it  is  assigned  to  their 
supervision.  This  supervisor  should  be  responsible  for 
familiarizing  the  student  with  social  work  methods,  as 
practiced  in  the  agency  such  as  case  work  methods,  case 
work  records  and  files,  follow-up  methods,  and  financial 
organization.  This  should  be  done  through  constant  sys- 
tematic personal  supervision  and  regular  individual  and 
group  conferences.  The  students  need  to  meet  once  a 
week,  at  the  agency,  under  the  direction  of  the  supervisor 
of  social  field  work,  in  a  training  group  for  the  discussion 
of  problems  and  principles  of  social  work.  An  ideal  ar- 
rangement is  for  a  supervisor  from  the  school  in  which 
the  student  is  enrolled,  and  the  super\'isor  from  the  a^encv 
to  give  jomt  supervision  to  the  volunteer. 

6.  Well  planned  and  varied  field  work  practice  in  as^encv 
for  students.    A  student  should  give  from  seven  to  fourteen 
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hours  a  week  to  the  agency,  while  a  volunteer,  not  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  a  University,  should  give  at  least  two  or 
three  days  a  week  regularly.  After  the  student  has  shown 
herself  dependable  and  capable,  she  should  be  permitted  to 
go  out  in  the  field  with  a  regular  worker,  or  alone  on  easy 
cases,  depending  upon  circumstances.  Both  before  and 
after  going  into  the  field  the  case  should  be  thoroughly 
discussed  with  the  adviser.  As  the  student  shows  worth, 
she  should  be  given  other  types  of  cases  and  more  difficult 
ones  to  handle  by  herself,  under  counsel.  The  student  who 
shows  ability  and  loyalty  could  become  familiar  with  the 
inner  workings  and  problems  of  the  agency  more  readily, 
if  she  attended  the  regular  staff  meetings  of  the  agency. 


@«e 


Thus,  to  sum  up,  there  Is  justification  for  concluding  that  primitive 
man  was  clever,  kindly,  adventuresome,  inventive,  and  very  variable. 
Thomson,  What  is  Man?  p.  45. 

Authority,  by  its  very  nature  is  conservative,  it  conforms  to  exist- 
ing conventions,  it  upholds  the  status  quo,  it  seeks  to  pass  on  un- 
changed from  one  generation  to  another  its  inherited,  conferred,  or 
usurped  functions.     Salmon,  The  Newspaper  and  Authority,  p.  2. 


THE  MEXICAN  CASUAL  PROBLEM 
IN  THE  SOUTHWEST 

EDWIN  F.  BMIFORD 

Instructor  in  Sociology,  Baylor  University 

In  developing  a  method  of  approach  to  the  problem  dis- 
cussed in  this  article,  attention  is  directed  toward  the  fol- 
lowing general  questions :  ( 1 )  Why  do  Mexicans  come  to 
the  United  States?  (2)  Into  what  occupations  do  they 
enter  and  in  which  of  these  are  they  most  efficient?  (3) 
What  American  conditions  tend  to  promote  industrial  in- 
stability among  Mexican  immigrant  workers?  (4)  What 
traits  do  these  immigrants  possess  which,  if  properly  de- 
veloped, would  tend  to  become  effective  in  solving  the 
Mexican  casual  problem?  (5)  Are  Mexican  immigrants 
economic  and  social  assets  or  liabilities? 

The  causes  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  are  usu- 
ally classified  by  writers  in  the  social  science  field  accord- 
ing to  the  following  general  types :  Economic,  Educational, 
Political,  Religious,  and  Social.  Regardless  of  the  merits 
of  such  a  classification,  the  causes  of  Mexican  emigration 
could  doubtless  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  terms  just  stated. 
But  the  underlying  forces  which  stimulate  Mexican  male 
workers  to  migrate  to  the  United  States  are  evidently  eco- 
nomic. The  simple  truth  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  these 
workers  come  to  find  work,  or  to  do  work  already  found 
for  them. 

Such  conclusions  are  suggested  by  the  close  relationship 
found  to  exist  between  economic  conditions  in  the  South- 
west and  the  extent  of  Alexican  immigration.    The  highest 
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peak  of  immigration  from  all  countries  up  to  the  present 
was  in  1907.  The  following  year  the  total  for  all  countries 
was  reduced  almost  fifty  per  cent.  But  in  1907  the  de- 
mand for  laborers  had  become  evident  in  the  Southwest. 
The  following  year,  instead  of  a  reduction  in  Mexican  im- 
migration to  correspond  with  the  general  decrease,  there 
was  an  increase  of  more  than  500  per  cent.  In  1909,  Mex- 
ican immigration  was  about  1500  per  cent  more  than  in 
1907.  Since  that  date,  there  has  been  a  general  tendency 
toward  industrial  expansion  in  the  Southwest.  This  ex- 
pansion has  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  tend- 
ency toward  an  increasingly  higher  level  in  Mexican  immi- 
gration. The  reports  of  organizations  issuing  business  sta- 
tistics indicate  a  tendency  for  industrial  activities  in  the 
Southwest  to  reach  higher  percentages  of  the  total  for  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
General  of  Immigration  show  that  official  Mexican  entries 
have  increased  also:  from  0.1%  of  the  total  immigration 
for  the  countr}'  in  1907  to  a  ver)^  small  fraction  less  than 
12%  in  1923,  an  increase  of  120  units  in  proportion.  In 
1918,  because  of  war  activities,  an  extraordinar)^  labor 
shortage  occurred  in  the  Southwest.  During  the  period  of 
labor  shortage,  immigration  from  Mexico  increased  60 
per  cent.^ 

Considering  next  the  question  of  occupational  distribu- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  only  comprehensive  and  reliable 
statistics  on  the  question  are  found  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  which  con- 
tain certain  statistics  on  occupations  professed  by  Mexican 
immigrants  upon  entry  into  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing table  represents  a  compilation  made  from  the 
Commissioner's  last  annual  report: 

*  See  Annual  Reports  of  Commissioner  General  of  Immigration,  1918  and  1919. 
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OCCUPATIONS    OF    MEXICAN    IMMIGRANT    ALIENS 
ADMITTED  DURING  THE  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1923 


Occupations 

Number 

Per  Cent 

Professional 

331 

0.5 

Skilled 

2.268 

3.6 

Unskilled 

36,642 

58.4 

Miscellaneous 

1,606 

2.6 

No  occupation* 

21,862 

34.9 

Total  62,709  100.0 

The  greatest  significance  of  the  foregoing  table,  as  re- 
lated to  this  discussion,  is  revealed  by  deducting  the  figures 
for  those  professing  no  occupation.  This  group  consists 
chiefly  of  women  and  children.  By  making  the  suggested 
deduction,  it  is  discovered  that  a  small  fraction  less  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  males  were  unskilled  laborers,  the  re- 
maining ten  per  cent  of  the  males  including  professional, 
skilled  and  miscellaneous  groups.  The  percentage  of  the 
unskilled  would  doubtless  be  increased  after  entrance  into 
the  United  States,  due  to  the  fact  that  some  workers  rated 
as  skilled  in  Mexico  enter  unskilled  occupations  in  the 
United  States.  A  still  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  Com- 
missioner's report  indicates  that  about  90  per  cent  of  Mex- 
ican workers  in  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  occupa- 
tions which  involve  rapid  labor  turnovers,  regardless  of 
the  nationality  of  the  workers  employed  therein. 

Closely  akin  to  this  matter  is  the  question:  In  what  oc- 
cupations are  Mexican  workers  most  efficient.?  There  are 
conflicting  opinions  on  this  question  to  be  found  in  the 
literature  on  the  subject.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be 
said  that:  (1)  the  Mexican  is  superior  to  the  Negro  as  an 
isolated  farm  worker,  especially  in  truck-growing  regions ; 
(2)  In  the  work  of  clearing  land,  where  little  supervision 
is  needed,  and  in  the  lonely  work  of  herding  on  the  plains, 

*  Includes  women  and  children. 
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the  Negro  is  not  so  efficient  as  the  Mexican;    (3)  in  the 
Southwest,    Mexicans    are    rapidly    displacing    Japanese, 
Greeks,  and  Italians  in  certain  types  of  farm  work,  railroad 
maintenance,  and  mining;  (4)  Mexicans  are  especially  ef- 
ficient as  workers  in  cotton  fields,  as  compared  with  both 
Negroes  and  white  laborers;   (5)   In  such  work  as  Mexi- 
cans find  around  the  yards  and  mills  of  lumber  companies, 
they  are  only  a  little  less  efficient  than  native  white  labor- 
ers.   However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  Mexicans  also 
make  good  carpenters,  machinists,  plumbers,  and  workers 
in  other  trades.    There  seems  no  good  reason  for  believing 
that  Mexicans  are  less  efficient  in  the  skilled  occupations 
than  other  groups,  other  factors  being  equal.     If  it  is  said 
that  Mexicans  would  be  engaged,  to  a  greater  extent,  in 
skilled  occupations  if  they  were  efficient  in  them,  the  an- 
swer is  that  they  have  less  opportunity  to  enter  skilled  than 
unskilled    occupations.     Furthermore,    Mexicans    receive 
but  little  welcome  as  apprentices  in  many  communities, 
and  as  members  of  American  workers'  organizations.     In 
fact,  there  is  considerable  evidence  indicating  that  Mexi- 
cans have  capacities  for  acquiring  skill  similar,  if  not  iden- 
tical, to  those  which  characterize  workers  of  other  nation- 
alities. 

This  whole  question  of  opportunity  is,  of  course,  directly 
related  to  the  problem:  What  American  conditions  tend 
to  promote  instability  among  Mexican  workers  ?  The  gen- 
eral answer  to  this  question  appears  to  be  two-fold. 

In  the  first  place,  the  industrialization  process  in  the 
Southwest  is  being  promoted  by  men  who  are  mainly  inter- 
ested in  agriculture,  commerce,  manufacturing,  and  min- 
ing. To  this  process  these  men  are  giving  highly  intelli- 
gent direction.  The  Mexican  workers  under  consideration 
here  are  involved  in  that  process.  But  the  presence  of  the 
Mexican  worker  involves  not  only  the  industrialization 
process,  but  the  process  of  socialization  as  well.    And  the 
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problem  of  the  Mexican  casual,  as  viewed  in  this  article, 
is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  this  socialization  proc- 
ess has  failed  to  "keep  step"  with  the  process  of  industrial- 
ization. The  latter  has  its  intelligent  promoters  and  di- 
rectors. It  is  submitted  that  the  socialization  process 
should  have  at  least  an  equally  intelligent  organization 
and  direction.  But  the  attitudes  of  those  mainly  interest- 
ed in  the  process  of  industrialization  in  particular,  and  of 
the  public  generally,  are  such  that  the  socialization  process 
has  been  rather  repressed,  ignorantly  and  indifferently, 
than  promoted  and  directed,  understandingly  and  with  in- 
terest. The  solution  of  certain  economic  problems  in  the 
Southwest,  or,  at  least,  attempts  to  solve  them  have  created 
certain  social  problems,  to  be  considered  in  more  detail 
later.  In  so  far  as  these  social  problems  have  been  consid- 
ered, for  the  most  part  they  have  been  considered  from 
the  economic  point  of  view.  It  is  apparent  that  no  con- 
siderable number  of  people  have  given  intelligent  consid- 
eration to  the  economic  problems  involved  from  the  social 
point  of  view. 

In  the  second  place,  the  economic  process  involved  in 
this  discussion  has  not  been  entirely  unaccompanied  by 
any  sort  of  social  process.  The  problem  of  the  Mexican 
casual  is  a  product  of  both  economic  and  social  change. 
But  while  the  economic  process  of  industrialization  is  a 
process  of  organization,  the  social  process  by  which  it  is  ac- 
companied is,  in  this  case,  largely  a  process  of  disorgani- 
zation. This  disorganization  is  represented  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Mexican  worker  from  his  home  community  in 
Mexico.  It  is  manifested  in  much  of  the  unemployment, 
sickness  and  disease,  vice  and  crime,  poverty  and  depen- 
dency, bad  housing  and  broken  homes,  deserted  wives  and 
neglected  children,  of  Mexican  workers  in  the  United 
States.  The  problem  of  the  Mexican  casual,  therefore,  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  following  conditions :    ( 1 )  the  in- 
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dustrialization  of  the  Southwest  has  stimulated  the  process 
of  social  conflict;  (2)  in  so  far  as  social  accommodation  is 
taking  place,  it  represents  almost  a  one-sided  process,  since 
the  Mexican  is  doing  practically  all  the  accommodating 
or  adjusting;  (3)  adequate  facilities  and  an  intelligently 
constructed  technique  for  promoting  the  process  of  social 
assimilation,  as  between  Mexicans  and  others  in  the  South- 
west, are  not  provided  and  applied  in  this  section  of  the 
countr}^,  although  this  does  not  apply  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  equal  measure  to  the  rest  of  the^territory  involved. 

The  foregoing  presentation  offers  a  temptation  to  dis- 
cuss that  aspect  of  the  problem  in  considerable  detail.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  turn  to  another  important  ques- 
tion, which  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows :  Are  Mex- 
ican immigrants  economic  and  social  assets  or  liabilities.^ 

It  is  easily  possible  for  most  American  employers  of 
Mexican  workers  to  make  out  a  case  in  favor  of  the  Mex- 
ican worker  as  an  economic  asset  in  the  industrialization 
process.  But  the  problem  of  determining  whether  Mexi- 
can immigrants  are  assets  or  liabilities  from  the  commu- 
nity point  of  view  is  more  difficult  of  solution.  Professor 
Jenks  thinks  Mexicans  become  public  charges  more  fre- 
quently than  Chinese  or  Japanese.^  Referring  to  the  Mex- 
ican influx  through  San  Antonio  in  1920,  another  writer 
states:  "Hundreds  of  them,  ragged,  filthy  paupers,  who 
could  not  have  paid  the  head  tax,  came  with  wives  and 
children."'^  He  observed  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
found  traveling  from  one  community  to  another  were 
afoot,  without  baggage  or  food.  Another  student,  who  in- 
vestigated conditions  among  a  special  group  of  Mexican 
immigrants,  could  not  conscientiously  state  ".  .  .  that 
the  Mexicans  are  in  a  state  of  general  dependency  and  pov- 
erty."^    Several  physicians,  who  were  interviewed  by  the 

'Jenks,  J.  W.,  The  Immigration  ProbU?n,  p.  229. 

'Slayden,  Jas.  L.,  Annals  of  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  y  Soc.  Science,  Jan.,  1921,  pp.  123-4. 
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present  writer,  without  exception  asserted  that  in  their 
communities  Mexican  immigrants,  in  general,  are  more 
poorly  nourished  than  the  average  European,  American, 
or  Negro  in  the  same  communities. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  some  conflict  in  opinions 
on  this  question  of  poverty.  However,  each  type  of  opin- 
ion may  be  supported  by  statistics.  A  study  made  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  California,  shows  that  Mexicans  con- 
tributed one-quarter  of  the  poverty  cases  studied,  while 
constituting  but  one-twentieth  of  the  population.^  In  Wil- 
liamson County,  Texas,  Professor  Davis  of  the  University 
of  Texas  discovered  on  the  basis  of  statistics  that  "Farm 
tenancy,  Mexicans,  and  poor  schools  seem  to  have  an  affin- 
ity for  each  other."*'  An  investigation  in  Fresno,  Califor- 
nia, disclosed  the  following  facts:  Mexicans  contributed 
8.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  population ;  but  20  per  cent 
of  the  foreign-born  applicants  for  relief  were  Mexicans, 
and  this  group  contributed  11.2  per  cent  of  the  foreign- 
born  families  receiving  permanent  county  aid.  The  Mex- 
icans were  found  to  be  economically  "lower,"  owned  homes 
in  smaller  proportion,  and  lived  in  bad  housing  conditions 
in  larger  proportion,  than  the  other  foreign-born  groups  in 
the  community.  School  teachers  reported  Mexican  chil- 
dren as  being  inadequately  dressed  and  fed.'  Dr.  Laugh- 
lin's  report  on  dependents  in  public  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  that,  according 
to  his  statistical  formulae,  and  other  things  being  equal, 
the  proportion  of  Mexican  dependents  would  have  been 
0.241%  of  the  total  involved  in  the  investigation.     But 

*  Lofstedt,  Anna  Christine,  A  Study  of  the  Mexican  Population  of  Pasadena,  Cal- 
ifornia.    (Unpublished  thesis,  University  of  Southern  California,  Aug.  1,  1922,  p.  13.) 

'Givin,  J.  Blaine,  Annals  of  Am.  Acad.  Pol.  y  Soc.  Science,  Jan.,  1921,  p.  131.    - 

'Davis,  E.  E.,  A  Study  of  Rural  Schools  in  Williamson  County.  University  of 
Texas  Bull.  No.  2239,  Oct.  8,  1922,  p.  11. 

'  State  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  of  California.  Report  on  Fresno's 
Immigration  Problem,  March,  1918,  pp.  8-26. 
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the  investigation  showed  the  Mexican  percentage  so  small 
that  Dr.  LaughUn  ignored  it  and  reported  is  as  zero.^ 

There  are  equal  dissimilarities  in  the  results  of  investi- 
gations of  disease,  defectiveness,  and  crime  among  Mexi- 
can immigrants.  The  report  last  referred  to  above  shows 
that  Mexican  cases  of  feeble-mindedness,  insanity,  epilep- 
sy, tuberculosis,  blindness,  deafness,  and  other  defects  were 
from  about  one- twenty-fourth  to  about  one-third  as  fre- 
quent as  would  be  expected,  judging  from  the  proportion 
of  Mexicans  to  the  entire  group  of  cases,  and  assuming 
that  each  group  would  be  represented  according  to  its 
quota.  But  the  same  report  indicates  that  Mexican  crime 
and  juvenile  delinquency  were  about  six  times  as  great  as 
j  the  Mexican  proportionate  quota.  Referring  once  more 
'  to  the  report  on  Fresno's  immigration  problem,  it  will  be 
recalled  that  Mexicans  constituted  8,2  per  cent  of  the  for- 
eign-born. However,  Mexican  cases  of  infant  mortality 
were  only  5.2  per  cent,  and  Mexican  cases  of  deaths  from 
tuberculosis  only  3.5  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-born 
cases.  Givin's  study  shows  that,  for  the  period  studied, 
the  Mexican  rate  for  infant  mortality  in  Los  Angeles  was 
nearly  three  times  the  rate  for  the  city  at  large. 

Regardless  of  the  contradictions  involved  in  the  opin- 
ions and  statistics  reproduced  above,  it  is  possible  to  draw 
two  general  conclusions  from  the  studies  represented  and 
others  which  must  be  omitted  because  of  space  limitations. 
First,  Mexican  immigrants  appear  to  be  a  community  bur- 
den no  greater  than  their  population  proportions  would 
warrant  in  the  matters  of  physical  and  mental  defect.  Sec- 
ond, Mexican  immigrant  cases  of  poverty,  dependency, 
and  crime  seem  to  be  more  frequent  than  among  other 
groups  in  proportion  to  population  percentages. 

'  Laughlin,  Harry  H.,  Analysis  of  America's  Modern  Melting  Pot.  Hearings  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  H.  R.,  Sixty-Seventh  Con- 
gress, 3rd  Session.    Nov.  21,  1922.     Serial  7-C. 
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After  weighing  all  the  data  at  hand,  the  writer  has  con- 
cluded that  Mexican  immigrants  in  the  Southwest  tend 
to  represent  community  liabilities  because  of  the  economic 
and  social  costs  of  Mexican  contributions  to  community 
problems  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  become  community  assets,  both  economic  and 
social. 

Speaking  generally  and  theoretically,  there  is  apparent 
need  for  social  control  of  both  the  economic  and  social 
processes  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  Mexican  casual. 
To  be  more  specific  and  practical,  however,  the  following 
suggestions  are  ventured:  It  is  possible  to  create  public 
opinion  with  a  view  to  regulation  of  the  immigration,  edu- 
cation, conditions  of  employment,  and  general  social  wel- 
fare of  Mexican  workers.  A  system  of  free  employment 
bureaus  suggests  a  method  for  adjusting  labor  supply  and 
demand  in  different  communities.  Minimum  wage  com- 
missions and  the  Public  Defender  are  making  definite  con- 
tributions to  the  modern  movements  for  industrial  and 
political  justice  respectively.  We  have  at  hand  practical 
methods  for  requiring  industry  to  bear  the  costs  of  its  op- 
eration, including  much  of  the  cost  of  the  Mexican  casual 
problem.  Night  schools,  community  centers,  visiting 
teachers,  public  health  nurses,  and  other  social  workers, 
because  of  their  achievements  in  combat  with  ignorance, 
crime,  poverty,  and  disease,  as  well  as  industrial  irregu 
larities,  may  be  employed  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 


WILL  DEMOCRACY  SURVIVE? 

EMORY  S.  BOGARDUS 

University  of   Southern    Calijorma 


Will  democracy  survive?  This  is  a  question  about 
which  many  Americans  are  beginning  to  be  doubtful. 
Corruption  in  poHtics,  apathy  on  the  part  of  voters,  fla- 
grant disrespect  of  laws  are  indications,  it  is  said,  of  the 
failure  of  democracy.  Woman  suffrage  promised  well, 
but  in  the  presidential  election  of  1920  with  27,000,000 
women  voters  in  the  country  only  10,000,000  voted.  De- 
spite the  increasing  interest  in  child  welfare  in  our  coun- 
try there  are  still  many  thousands  annually  denied  the 
right  of  being  well  born,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  de- 
prived of  ordinary  childhood  privileges,  while  at  the 
same  time  there  are  reported  to  be  other  children  who 
have  not  even  laced  their  own  shoes  until  they  were  four- 
teen years  old.  Some  people  live  sixteen  to  the  room 
while  others  have  sixteen  rooms  apiece.  Is  this  democracy, 
it  is  asked. 

With  eugenics  speaking  of  superior  races  and  inferior 
races,  and  with  intelligence  tests  classifying  individuals  on 
numerous  levels  of  superior  and  inferior  mentality,  how 
can  democracy  survive?  With  every  race  on  the  globe 
puffing  itself  up  into  a  place  in  the  sun — a  little  higher  than 
all  the  other  races — and  to  the  point  of  super-sensitiveness, 
even  of  arrogance,  the  doom  of  democracy  is  being  written, 
— many  believe.  The  answer  to  the  alleged  failure  of  de- 
mocracy, it  is  contended,  is  to  go  back  to  the  strong  arm, 
the  mailed  fist,  and  physical  force. 
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II 

But  why  this  predicament  of  democracy?  Lincoln  had 
faith  in  it,  Roosevelt  fought  the  superhuman  forces  of  spe- 
cial privilege  for  it,  and  Wilson  "sloganized"  it  in  a  way 
to  electrify  a  world.  The  teachings  of  Jesus  repeatedly 
confessed  it,  and  his  sacrificial  life  and  death  immortalized 
it.  Modern  education,  reaching  into  remote  hamlet  and 
crowded  tenement,  is  laying  the  foundations  for  its  ration- 
alization. Why,  then,  the  losing  struggle  which  many 
claim  democracy  is  making.? 

Ill 

What  is  democracy.?  A  statement  of  its  real  nature 
may  explain  why  some  think  that  it  is  waning,  and  also 
why  it  may  yet  come  into  its  own.  Democracy  is  an  atti- 
tude of  responding  primarily  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of 
others  and  only  secondarily  in  behalf  of  self.  It  requires 
a  rational  understanding  of  all  life,  a  social  vision  of  every 
human  relationship,  a  driving  purpose  akin  to  religious 
motive,  and  a  supreme  inner  personal  control  and  disci- 
pline of  habit  and  sentiment. 

How  many  persons,  even  educated  persons,  have 
achieved  this  standard.?  And  can  anyone  achieve  it  over 
night,  or  in  a  month,  or  a  year.?  To  attain  the  requisite 
rational  thought,  human  vision,  and  spiritual  purpose  in 
proper  combination  requires  more  than  a  mere  pronounce- 
ment of  its  magic  name,  the  exercise  of  suffrage  by  the 
masses,  or  the  calling  it  down  by  human  voice  from  the 
heavens. 

The  slowness  of  the  coming  of  democracy,  or  even  its 
slipping  backward  at  times,  is  hardly  surprising  when  we 
consider  that  society  has  not  yet  emerged  from  the  bar- 
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baric  diabolism  of  destructive  warfare  into  which  it  was 
plunged  early  in  its  histor)^  by  the  ruthless  competition  of 
economic,  religious,  and  other  interests.  The  plight  of  de- 
mocracy is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that 
even  in  our  own  forward-looking  country,  the  "average  in- 
telligence" of  the  people  is  rated  as  eighth  grade  and  that 
we  are  ranked  as  a  nation  of  fourteen-year  olds  education- 
ally. With  anti-this  propaganda  and  anti-that  propagan- 
da continually  being  promulgated,  with  hatreds  between 
races,  between  nations,  between  religious  organizations, 
between  economic  agencies  ruthlessly  and  ceaselessly  de- 
stroying cooperation  and  love,  with  the  crowd  psychology 
of  a  nation  of  fourteen-year  old  children  operating  in  times 
of  national  or  international  tension,  it  is  a  marvel  that  de- 
mocracy has  survived  at  all.  And  obviously  it  is  impos- 
sible in  a  nation  such  as  Russia  or  Mexico  where  high  rates 
of  illiteracy  prevail. 

The  seeming  failures  of  democracy  may  be  due  to  the 
misuse  and  abuse  of  it  by  people  not  yet  ready  for  it.  Its 
apparent  weaknesses  may  be  caused  by  mistaking  the  form 
for  the  real  substance  of  it,  and  by  the  deliberate  confound- 
ing of  it  and  the  subtle  preying  upon  it  by  its  enemies  trai- 
torously carr)dng  its  banner  but  having  little  or  none  of 
it  at  heart  and  in  spirit.  In  the  name  of  democracy  what 
subterfuges,  what  calumnies,  what  autocracies  have  fat- 
tened.^ No  wonder  its  name  has  been  sullied,  and  popular 
hope  has  been  at  times  shattered. 

IV 

Another  difficulty  is  that  democracy  has  not  )'et  clearly 
understood  itself.  Its  greatest  exponent  in  recent  times, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  spoke  of  it  somewhat  formally  when  he 
referred  to  a  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people.    But 
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may  we  not  say  that  ideally,  in  its  applied  and  institutional 
nature,  democracy  is  not  only  government,  but  industr}', 
and  education,  and  religion,  and  art,  and  so  on,  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people? 

If  they  are  to  be  worthy  of  this  imposing  trust,  the  peo- 
ple need  more  than  an  eighth  grade  education ;  the  need  is 
for  a  twelfth  grade  or  perhaps  a  sixteenth  grade  education 
that  is  both  systematic  and  scientific.  All  permanently 
significant  ideas  need  to  be  distributed  to  all  potentially 
capable  persons.  The  best  of  culture  needs  to  be  made 
part  of  the  training  of  ever)^  person.  The  assumption  that 
all  above  the  mentally  defective  levels  are  potentially  able 
to  appreciate  all  the  largest  and  the  deepest  meanings  of 
life  needs  to  be  taken  seriously  by  those  now  in  charge  of 
our  systems  of  social  control. 

If  democracy  in  the  sense  that  it  is  interpreted  here,  is 
to  survive,  an  education  will  be  needed  universally  that 
will  not  allow  the  more  fortunate  in  any  particular  to  play 
"smart  tricks"  on  their  fellows,  to  "drive  sharp  bargains," 
to  trade  with  the  souls  of  others,  or  to  kill  another  in  order 
to  get  a  sensation  of  how  it  feels  to  take  human  life. 

Democracy  will  probably  continue,  as  it  has  begun,  to 
emancipate  people  from  autocracies  in  government,  in  bus- 
iness, in  religion,  in  education,  but  if  it  stops  with  "eman- 
cipation," then  it  will  end  in  destroying  itself.  For  a  per- 
son to  be  emancipated  from  narrow  superstition  and  heart- 
less dogma  in  any  phase  of  life  is  vital,  but  with  this  eman- 
cipation will  need  to  come  a  new  inner  control  and  disci- 
pline of  personal  life,  dedicated  to  social  purposes. 

v 

A  refined  eugenics  is  discarding  the  idea  of  superior  and 
inferior  races  as  being  an  outworn  and  sentimental  dogma, 
and  is  pointing  out  that  there  are  races  with  superior  and 
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inferior  opportunities  both  historical  and  current,  and  that 
there  are  superior  and  inferior  individuals  in  all  races.  A 
refined  view  of  intelligence  tests  is  declaring  that  these 
tests  are  dealing  with  the  results  of  both  cultural  stimuli 
and  inner  urges.  On  these  two  assumptions  democracy 
may  work,  not  for  a  uniformity  of  similarities,  but  for  a 
unity  of  differences  and  an  equity  or  a  fair  play  in  oppor- 
tunities. 

Let  the  margins  of  difference  which  characterize  human 
beings  be  developed  fully,  but  dedicated  first  of  all  to  pro- 
moting the  common  weal.  Let  there  be  both  labor  and 
capital  but  an  autocracy  of  neither;  let  neither  wages  nor 
profits,  but  spiritual  values  rule.  Let  there  be  distribution 
of  responsibility  to  all  who  can  and  will  use  it  to  enrich 
the  lives  of  their  fellows.  Let  there  be  nations,  but  with 
none  run  by  secret  wire-pulling  and  with  none  needlessly 
insulting  any  of  the  others.  Let  there  be  a  world  commu- 
nity spirit  and  organization.  Let  democracy  have  its  logi- 
cal prerequisites,  and  it  will  not  only  survive  but  thrive; 
it  will  not  only  give  a  new  zest  in  living,  but  a  new  zest  in 
creative  living,  and  a  new  zest  in  abundant  living. 


@^ 


The  aeroplane  has  made  uncomfortable  neighbors  of  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin.     Hobhouse,  Social  Development,  p.  77. 

Four  general  divisions  of  people,  groups  which  have  come  down 
from  antiquity,  claim  our  attention  in  our  discussion  of  democracy: 
first,  a  grouping  by  nativity;  second,  one  by  wealth;  third;  one  by 
intelligence;  fourth,  one  by  occupation.  Galpin,  Rural  Social  Prob- 
lems, p.  209. 


Book  Notes 

RURAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.     By  C.  J.  Galpin.     The  Century 
Company,  1924,  pp.  286. 

From  the  author's  discussion  of  "Why  farmers  think  as'  they  do" 

to  his  treatment  of  "The  coming  rural  municipality,"  the  reader's 

interest  is  kept  sustained.     Rural  hospitals,  rural  life  in  American 

art,  problems  of  farm  women,  are  some  of  the  important  themes. 

Dr.  Galpin  objects  to  city  squeezing  conditions  and  would  have  the 

city  ruralized.     He  protests  vigorously  to  the  way  modern  business 

is  squeezing  the  home  against  the  alley,  skyward,  and  below  ground, 

in  fact,  out  of  existence,  and  defends  rural  life.  E.  S.  B. 

ELEMENTS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.    By  H.  P.  Fairchild.    The       / 
Macmillan  Company,  1924,  pp.  ix-1-484.  \J 

In  twenty-seven  chapters,  the  high  school  student  is  taken  through  f\ 
the  fields  of  social  control,  economic  factors,  population  problems, 
law  and  crime,  and  social  progress.  The  treatment  is  descriptive, 
and  helpful  throughout,  the  point  of  view  is  broad,  but  the  organi- 
zation of  chapter  headings  is  not  clear  or  logical.  Underlying  prin- 
ciples are  not  developed  in  an  organized  way.  Splendid  helps  are 
given,  and  the  many  illustrations,  partly  of  the  cartoon  type,  are 
superior. 

THE  POLICEWOMAN,  HER  SERVICE  AND  IDEALS.  By 
Mary  E.  Hamilton.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  192+, 
pp.  xviii-f-lSl. 

In  simple  style,  but  sketchy  at  times,  the  author  gives  a  brief  ac- 
count and  interpretation  of  the  work  of  policewomen.  She  has  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  policewoman's  work  which  is  ex- 
cellent. The  policewoman  as  patrol  officer  and  as  detective  is  de- 
scribed, and  the  opportunities  for  preventive  work  with  young 
women  and  girls  is  pointed  out. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  GERMANS.  By  Jesse  L.  Rosenberger. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1923,  pp.  x+173. 
This  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  history  of  a  Mennonite  group.  The 
conduct  of  the  members  of  this  group  was  rigidly  regulated  to  its 
minutest  details.  This  study  shows  a  group  which  has  isolated  itself 
from  the  outside  world  by  setting  up  rigid  barriers.  The  chapter  on 
proverbs  and  superstitions  is  an  interesting  one.  W.  C.  S. 
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INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.     By  Richard  H.   Lansburgh. 

John  Wiley  &  Sons,  1923,  pp.  vi+488. 

In  this  analysis  of  the  problems  of  industrial  management  the 
author  seeks  to  establish  his  thesis  that  "management  is  the  greatest 
factor  of  the  present  industrial  age."  He  sets  about,  therefore,  to 
do  three  things:  "(1)  to  determine  the  policies  and  principles  of 
good  management;  (2)  to  see  how  they  have  been  applied  success- 
fully; (3)  and  most  important  of  all,  to  develop  a  scientific  state  of 
mind  toward  management  problems."  To  these  ends,  careful  study 
is  made  of  such  various  phases  of  management  technique  as  plant 
organization,  standardization,  job  study,  wage  study,  personnel 
work  and  operations  control.  The  basic  principle  of  this  book  is, 
"Business  is  organized  for  profit."  Although  the  major  problem  of 
the  analysis  of  relevant  social  attitudes  and  values  of  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  has  been  left  almost  untouched  the  book  presents 
an  interesting  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  objective  problems  in  in- 
dustrial management.  F.  S.  L. 


PSYCHOLOGY,  IN  THEORY  AND  APPLICATION.  By  Hora- 
tio W.  Dresser.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company,  1924,  vp. 
xviii-}-727. 

The  author  has  given  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  psychology — 
general  psychology,  abnormal  psychology,  vocational  psychology,  in- 
dustrial psychology,  psychology  of  religion,  social  psychology.  In 
each  of  these  fields  Dr.  Dresser  has  been  skillful  in  selecting  the 
basic  concepts  and  bringing  them  together  in  critical  fashion.  Good 
judgment  is  also  shown  in  the  amount  of  proportionate  attention 
given  to  each  psychological  field.  A  comprehensive  grasp  of  each 
field  is  shown  and  a  worthy  synthetic  product  is  the  result. 

POEMS  OF  CHILD  LABOR.  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
New  York,  1924,  pp.  53. 

This  collection  of  poems  represents  a  fine  beginning  for  an  anthol- 
ogy of  child  labor  poetry.  Social  protest  often  finds  no  stronger 
method  of  presentation  than  through  the  genius  of  the  poetic  muse. 
Either  out  of  one's  innermost  sufferings  or  from  the  keenest  of  sym- 
pathies for  others  in  distress  do  such  poems  as  those  in  this  little 
volume  come.  M.  J.  V. 
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COOPERATIVE  SOCIAL  RESEARCH,  REPORT  NO.  2.  Chil- 
dren in  Need  of  Special  Care.  The  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  Boston,  1923,  pp.  x+109. 

A  good  beginning  is  made  in  this  report  in  the  attempt  to  under- 
stand and  treat  constructively  the  problem  of  the  motherless  child 
and  family.  There  are  throughout  carefully  obtained  and  evaluated 
facts  regarding  causes  of  death  of  the  mother,  periods  of  delay  and 
deterioration  in  family  morale  between  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
mother  and  reporting  the  family  to  a  social  agency,  the  delinquencies 
of  agencies,  private  and  public,  in  reporting  these  cases  early,  the 
failure  or  success  of  varieties  of  efforts  to  save  the  family  unit,  and 
analyses  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the  character  of  the  father 
which  can  serve  as  a  most  valuable  guide  to  the  case  worker  making 
plans  for  the  continuance  or  break-up  of  the  family  group.  The 
report  suggests  that  social  workers  can  look  with  deep  satisfaction 
on  the  Mothers'  Aid  statutes  of  forty-two  of  our  states.      E.  B.S. 

LIVING  ENGLISH  FOR  NEW  AMERICANS.  By  Ettie  Lee 
and  Jennie  I.  Page.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1924,  pp. 
xvii -1-262. 

In  this  attractive  book  of  eighty  lessons  dramatization  and  the 
action  verb  represent  the  main  principle  of  procedure^  The  lessons 
deal  with  the  activities  that  immigrants  face  in  their  daily  work  and 
life  in  the  United  States.  Best  of  all  a  stimulating  social  spirit  per- 
meates the  lessons.  Remarkable  success  is  achieved  in  inculcating 
in  simple  language  lessons  the  essentials  of  a  social  service  pointi  of 
view  toward  home  work,  school  marketing,  recreation,  and  civic  op- 
portunities (the  church  alone  is  omitted).  The  illustrations  are  su- 
perb. To  the  reviewer  this  book  seems  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself  as 
far  as  both  technique  and  social  attitude  are  concerned.      E.  S.  B 

PRISONS  AND  COMMON  SENSE.  By  Thomas  Mott  Osborne. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1924,  pp.  105. 

The  author  sketches  what  he  considers  fundamental  in  dealing 
with  prisoners.  He  shows  the  failures  of  the  old  system  of  severity, 
but  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  sentimentality.  He  tells  the  story  of 
the  Mutual  Welfare  League  at  Auburn,  Sing  Sing,  and  the  Naval 
Prison  at  Portsmouth.  He  stresses  the  idea  that  prisons  must  be 
educational  institutions  not,  however,  devoted  to  mere  book  learning 
but  to  such  activities  that  will  assist  the  prisoners  in  becoming  good 
citizens.  W.  C.  S. 
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REPRESENTATIVE    GOVERNMENT    IN    INDUSTRY.     By 

James  Myers.     Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  1924,  pp.  xi-)-249. 

Mr.  Myers  has  for  his  chief  purpose  in  offering  this  volume  the 
hope  of  drawing  attention'  to  the  necessity  of  a  new  industrial  rela- 
tion and  of  throwing  some  light  upon  experiments  in  industrial  de- 
mocracy. He  has  admirably  fulfilled  this  aim.  With  a  fine  sense  of 
discrimination  the  author  has  picked  out  those  things  for  discussion 
which  have  in  the  past  pierced  the  smooth  running  of  modern  in- 
dustrial proceedings.  His  long  experience  with  modern  representa- 
tive government  in  industry  has  enabled  him  to  discern  the  paths 
which  make  for  real  progress  in  industry.  Noteworthy  is  his  charge 
"Autocracy  creates  only  two  types  of  mind — the  mind  of  the  slave 
or  servant, — and  the  mind  of  the  rebel."  This  is  certainly  a  brief 
but  eloquent  appeal  for  democracy.  It  is  a  book  to  arouse  the  en- 
thusiasm of  all  those  who  see  that  in  service  to  humanity  lies  the 
highest  satisfaction  in  life.  M.  J.  V. 


PLEASURE  AND  BEHAVIOR.    By  Frederic  Lyman  Wells.    D. 
Appleton  &  Company,  1924,  pp.  xvi-f-274. 

The  author  does  a  good  piece  of  work  in  studying  behavior  in 
terms  of  the  affective  aspects  of  life.  The  relations  between  the  feel- 
ings and  activity  have  been  underestimated  by  most  scientific  writers. 
The  book  attempts  to  analyze  in  a  popular  way  the  connections  be- 
tween innate  urges  and  self-realization  and  success.  The  trend  of 
the  argument  is  indicated  In  the  following  conclusion:  "The  world's 
martyrs  have  the  courage  of  great  conviction;  its  heroes,  of  great 
desire." 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.    By  Harr^  H. 
MooRE.    Harper  &  Bros.,  1923,  pp.  xix-f-557. 

This  book  succeeds  in  giving  compactly  "the  more  important 
statistical  data  and  other  facts  regarding  the  principal  aspects  of  the 
nation's  health."  It  treats  of  the  human  and  economic  costs  of 
disease,  of  the  warfare  against  disease,  of  the  exploitation  of  igno- 
rance regarding  disease,  and  of  the  expanding  field  of  public  health. 
It  is  popularly  written  and  will  be  widely  useful. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  WORKER  AND  HIS  WORK.  By  Wil- 
liam MacDonald.    The  Macmillan  Company,  1924,  pp.  351. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  book,  the  author  deals  partly  with  occu- 
pational psychology  and  points  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  va- 
rious professions  effect  the  attitudes  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them. 
Some  of  the  biases,  the  false  attitudes,  the  occupational  egoism,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  wholesome  effects  of  professional  work  upon  the 
worker,  are  shown.  The  author,  artist,  dramatist,  physician^  minis- 
ter, lawyer,  engineer,  teacher,  civil  servant — these  are  the  main  pro- 
fessional types  which  are  considered.  The  last  half  of  the  book  deals 
largely  with  the  organization  of  all  intellectual  workers.  This  need 
is  urged  in  order  that  intellectual  work  may  achieve  a  recognition 
which  it  deserves  but  which  is  not  accorded  it  in  a  world  which  still 
ranks  the  production  of  material  goods  above  the  production  of  the 
spiritual. 

SOCIAL  POLITICS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Fred  E. 
Haynes.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1924,  pp.  xii-|-414. 

This  book  deals  historically  with  the  labor  movement,  the  Utopia 
experiments,  Marxian  socialism,  the  single  tax,  the  progressive  move- 
ment, the  Non-partisan  League,  the  new  Farmers'  movement  in  the 
United  States.  These  topics  receive  a  chapter  each;  only  one  chap- 
ter is  given  to  all  of  the  following  topics:  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, mothers'  pensions,  health  insurance,  child  labor,  the  suffrage 
movement,  prohibition,  standards  in  industry,  and  so  forth.  The 
strength  of  this  scholarly  treatise  lies  in  its  historical  method.  It 
offers  materials  for  sociological  study  but  is  not  sociological.     . 

THREE  PROBLEM  CHILDREN.  Publication  No.  2,  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  New  York, 
pp.  146. 

These  narratives  from  the  case  records  of  a  child  guidance  clinic 
present  some  of  the  resources  now  available  to  those  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  understand  troubled  young  lives  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
them  in  normal  social  development.  Psychiatry  is  set  forth  as  a  new 
approach  to  the  treatment  of  children  who  are  delinquent,  unhappy, 
or  maladjusted.  The  endeavor  in  these  cases  has  been  to  understand 
the  factors  which  lie  behind  conduct  in  order  that  the  inner  causes 
of  unhappiness  might  be  removed.  W.  C.  S. 


Periodical  Notes 


Can  Sociology  and  Social  Psychology  Dispense  with  Instincts? 
The  answer  is  negative.  If  we  dispense  with  "instincts,"  we  must 
put  a  term  in  their  place  to  cover  the  same  idea.  Wilham  McDoug- 
all,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  May,  1924,  657-73. 

The  Influence  of  Journalism  on  Crime.  Not  only  crime  but  di- 
vorce, as  well,  is  alarmingly  increased  by  the  suggestive  articles  and 
illustrations  in  current  publications.  The  way  out  is  to  subject  the 
press  to  the  same  laws  and  authorities  which  govern  other  relations 
of  men,  for  freedom  of  speech  does  not  include  dissemination  of  "al- 
leged" truth,  gossip,  and  vileness.  Theodore  Spector,  Jour,  of  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Criminology,  May,  1924,  155-158. 

The  Passing  of  the  German  Middle  Class.  In  a  country  under 
terrific  economic  strain,  only  just  out  of  the  throes  of  a  revolution, 
and  by  incessant  warfare  between  capital  and  labor,  the  place  of 
learning  and  culture  cannot  be  large.  Rapidly  the  edges  of  the 
middle  class  are  crumbling  off  —  impoverishment  is  eating  at  culture 
like  a  cancer.  One  great  lamp  in  the  cluster  which  lights  mankind 
will  have  gone  dead.  E.  A.  Ross,  Amer.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  March, 
1924,  529-538. 

L'atelier  chez  les  sauvages.  Among  savages  industry  is  organized 
in  three  forms:    (1)   individualistic,   (2)  domestic,   (3)  communistic. 

Under  the  individualistic  organization  each  individual  gathers  ac- 
cording to  his  needs  and  immediately  consumes  what  he  has  col- 
lected: this  is  quite  exceptional  among  savages. 

The  domestic  organization  is  found  in  two  forms,  unisexual  and 
mixed.  Either  it  is  made  up  of  the  persons  of  one  sex  who  only  con- 
sume the  products  in  common,  or  else  the  entire  group  both  works 
and  consumes  in  common. 

The  communistic  system  is  frequently  a  temporary  arrangement, 
the  households  separating  themselves  for  the  consumption  of  goods, 
but  often  it  is  permanent,  forming  a  sort  of  communistic  organism. 
Paul  Descamps,  Revue  de  L'lnstittite  de  Sociologie,  November,  1923, 
351-78. 
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Sectionalism  and  its  Avoidance.  Sectionalism  is  being  overcome 
by  new  means  of  communication,  the  national  magazines,  the  films, 
radio,  proportional  sharing  of  benefits  and  burdens  of  government. 
E.  A,  Ross,  Journal  of  Social  Forces,  May,  1924,  484-87. 

The  Institutional  Foundation  of  a  Scientific  Social  Psycholcfgy. 
The  problem  of  social  psychology  is  to  study  the  origin  and  operation 
of  cultural  responses  to  institutional  stimuli.  By  this  method  a  scien- 
tific social  psychology  may  be  developed.  J.  R.  Kantor,  Amer.  Jour. 
of  Sociology,  May,  1924,  674-87. 

The  Social  Workers'  Clients.  A  study  of  4,000  social  work  clients 
shows  the  children  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  and  women  the  next, 
with  social  accidents,  bad  eugenics  and  degeneracy,  and  psychopathic 
conditions  resulting  from  maladjustments  as  causal  factors.  Lucile 
Eaves,  Jo^lr.  of  Social  Forces,  May,  1924,  497-501. 

The  Urban  League  Movement.  This  move'ment,  which  originated 
in  New  York,  in  1911,  is  based  on  the  idea  that  those  who  live  and 
work  in  the  faith  that  men  and  women  of  the  white  and  colored 
races  by  pooling  their  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  can  solve  any 
problem  in  interracial  relations.  L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  Journal  of 
Negro  History,  April,  1924,  117-126. 

Public  Taste.  A  general  elevation  of  musical  taste  will  be  best 
achieved  by  Introducing  the  public,  and  especially  the  younger  gen- 
eration, to  the  clean,  original  sources  of  native  music,  encouraging 
natural  expression.  This  is  hindered  by  the  pernicious  effect  today 
of  witnessing  tragic  scenes  presented  In  film  drama.  Stanley  Row- 
land, The  Nineteenth  Century,  May,  1924,  702-712. 

The  Rise  of  Educational  Sociology.  The  sociological  phase  of 
education,  in  distinction  from  the  merely  social,  is  one  reaction  of 
the  science  of  sociology  on  educational  doctrine  or  practice.  Herbert 
Spencer's  essay  on  Education,  published  in  1861,  Is  one  of  the  first 
evidences  of  the  application  of  sociology  to  education.  Beginning 
with  1916,  books  on  educational  sociology  have  been  published  at 
the  rate  of  ond  a  year.  F.  R.  Clow,  Jour,  of  Social  Forces,  March, 
1924,  332-43. 


Round  Table  Notes 


Advertising  withdraws  thousands  of  young  men  yearly  from  pro- 
ductive labor  to  persuade  people  to  buy  from  me  and  not  from  my 
neighbor.    Gillette,  The  People's  Corporatio7i,  p.  49. 

Civilization  is  not  a  stable  product:  it  is  subject  to  periodic  con- 
vulsions, such  as  we  have  lately  experienced;  and  one  of  the  most 
serious  tasks  of  the  student  of  society  is  to  determine  the  causes  that 
produce  these  convulsions.     Perry,  The  Groivth  of  Civilization,  p.  3. 

No  ONE  has  ever  made  more  than  a  slight  step  forward  in  knowl- 
edge at  one  time.  Every  important  discovery  or  invention  has  usu- 
ally been  the  work  of  many  men,  the  one  who  gets  the  credit  being 
he  who  added  the  last  link  to  the  chain.  •  Perry,  The  Growth  of  Civi- 
lization, p.  34. 

MoNTEsoRRi  offers  as  her  new  contribution  a  splendid  method — 
free  from  all  force  or  mechanical  drill — of  training  the  child's  ele- 
mentary  powers;  but  the  psychological  error  of  her  teaching  is  that 
method  in  teaching  is  the  all-important  point  in  early  childhood. 
Stern,  Psychology  of  Early  Childhood,  p.  32. 

In  1917  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  of 
New  York  City  and  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  7719  patients  were 
treated  for  alcoholism,  or  14.2  persons  for  each  10,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation. In  1922  the  same  institution  treated  5907,  or  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  10,000.  "While  the  city  grew  7.5  per  cent,  the  ratio  of 
alcohol  patients  to  population  fell  30  per  cent." 

In  short,  an  age  that  is  already  immersed  in  things  to  an  unex- 
ampled degree  is  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  age  still  more 
material  in  its  preoccupations  and  still  more  subservient  to  machin- 
ery. This,  we  are  told,  is  progress.  To  a  person  with  a  propor- 
tionate view  of  life  it  might  seem  rather  to  be  full-blown  commer- 
cial insolence.     Babbitt,  Democracy  and  Leadership,  p.  239. 
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